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GROUP OF CASHMERE OR ANGORA GOAT S.—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist 


Our artist presents us a picturesque group of 
these silky-haired claimants for public favor, 
exhibiting at once their fleeces and their pro- 
pensities. Rocks that goats will not climb, 
foliage that they will not eat, bark that they will 
not gnaw, are things hard to find. Still, these 
propensities to overstep bounds, and do what 
we would rather they would not, may all be 
Controlled, and their silky fleeces made avail- 
able to the comfort and pleasure of man. We 
have been much interested in examining sam- 





ples of the fleece of different pure-blooded and 
grade animals of this breed, if so it may be call- 
ed, as well as the animals themselves, and are 
convinced from the diversity of form in the ani- 
mals, and of fineness of the wool or hair, that 
there is in the stock great capacity for improve- 
ment. These goats impress their character- 
istics with great certainty and power upon their 
offspring, when crossed with common goats. 
The fleece consists of the long, often very fine, 
silky, hair, and beneath it,very close, fine wool, 





which coats the animal in the winter season, 
and affords a most efficient protection from the 
cold. By careful breeding, doubtless either of 
these kinds of fleece may be increased in quan- 
tity. The fine Cashmere shawls are made from 
the soft, fine wool; and though experiments in 
introducing the fine-haired goats of Cashmere 
and Thibet into Southern India, to produce this 
fine fleece, have failed, yet the Cashmeres in- 
troduced into this country, and their descend- 
ants, are said not to deteriorate in this respect. 
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The coming of this month brings the renewed 
stir and activity of pressing work, or the prepa- 
ration for work soon to be undertaken. Mareh is a 
month of work from New England to Texas. The 
early partis usually the last of the winter, even in 
Maine, and over most of the Union farmers are 


| hauling manure, plowing, setting fences, and en- 
? > , 


' waged in other field work before its close. 


| benefited, 
| the deep freezing of the soil, and the exposure of 
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Back Volumes saiauninn.~‘the back volumes 
of the Agriculturist are very valuable. They contain 
information upon every topic connected with rural life, 
out-door and in-door, and the last ten volumes make up 
a very complete library. Each volume has a full index 
for ready reference to any desired topic. We have on 
hand, and print from electrotype plates as wanted, all the 
numbers and volumes for ten years past, beginning with 
1857—that is, Vol. 16to Vol. 26, inclusive. Any of these 
volumes sent complete (in numbers) at $1.75 each, post- 
paid, (or $1.50 if taken at the office). The volumes, 
neatly bound, are supplied for $2 each, or $2.50 if to be 
sent by mail. Any single numbers of the past ten 
years will be supplied, post-paid, for 15 cents each. 











The win- 
ter has heen a very cold one, up to the time of our 
going to press. Where much snow has lain, winter 
grains and fields newly laid down to grass will be 
but where the ground has been bare, 


the plants to both cold and heat before it thaws, 


will be likely to injure both grain and grass, and | 
' render the 


application of some “hand manure” 
very desirable. After so severe a winter an early 
spring is anticipated. This is rejoiced in by most 
farmers, but it is accompanied by many more dan- 
trees and field crops than when the 
on, and the warm weather, coming 


of temperature. 


| 
| 


| 


| the separation at all. 


be worked before they are so thoroughly dried | 


as not to pack before the plow in pasty clods; 
and no seeds, except those of grass and clover 
sowed upon winter grain, should be committed to 
the soil before it is warm and mellow. The error 
of too early plowing is a common one; everybody 
wants to be at work in the spring, and no one real- 
ly feels as if he had begun farming before he smells 
the fresh earth and sees the long furrows turned. 
So we get the manures spread and the plows at 
work, often enough when the plowman’s feet are 
loaded with pounds of sticky clay, and water even 
This is all 
wrong, for thus we burden ourselves with the care 
of rough, cloddy fields which will hardly get in 
good tilth before autumn. 
on 


Hints about Work. 


The most important work any farmer does is to 
Lay Plans for the coming season. If possible 


randum of whatever is deemed most essential, and 
Ps ie . . 

the order in which it should come. In case of 

necessary absence, the foreman, or any intelligent 


' milk lessened. 


Working Stock should be fitted for hard labor 
increasing their grain and accustoming them grady. 
ally to severer demands upon their strength ang 
endurance. Horses’ shoulders are apt to gall, ang 
oxen’s necks will become sore, if they have done 
little work during the winter. Look out for such 
troubles, and bind on wet cloths at night, greasing 
the — when the yoke or harness is again puton ; 
-but above all have well fitting vokes and harness, 

Milch Cows.—Now is the time when rutabagas 
and mangels will tell on milk production. Cows 
coming in this month should have succulent food, 
if possible. Halfa bushel, or even a peck, of roots 
will make a marked difference in the yield of milk, 
and soon after calving it will pay over and over 
again to feed oil-eake, from one to three quarts 
daily. Soak until all the lumps are broken up, and 
pour the gruel on cut corn stalks or hay, 

Calves.—It is more humane, and better policy be. 
sides, to take away the calf, which is to be removed 
in a few days at farthest, as soon as it is dropped. 
The cow * takes on”? Jess, and the calf does not mind 
It will Jearn to drivk from 
a pail readily. Its diet at first must be its dam's 
new milk, and then any sweet milk; after the first 
week it may be changed gradually to skimmed 
milk with a little oil-meal gruel, or a thin porridge 
of wheat middlings mingled with it—the quantity 
of meal being increased as it grows, and that of 
Scours may usually be checked bya 
little sealded fine-flour porridge, and constipation 
by oil-meal. Young calves should be fed four times 
a day, dividing the periods equally between 5 or 6 
o’clock in the morning and 9 or 10 at night. After 
a few days three times a day will be enough. 

Sheep.—Examine the flocks carefully so as to be 


| sure that each sheep gets its share of grain or roots. 
Give ewes near yeaning pens where they are not 


hand, can go on with the work without any super- | 
vision, if a definite plan is made and talked over | 


beforehand. The responsibility thus thrown upon 
an employee is a stimulus to faithfulness to which 
an intelligent man almost always responds. The 
circumstances of different farmers are s0 various 
that it is impossible to even hint at a plan of oper- 
ations applicable to all. With many, a regular 
system of rotation of crops and manure leaves the 
principal work of the farmer all planned before- 
hand. Others decide in the autumn or summer 
previous, and others still delay until spring even 
the decision as to what fields to put under plow 
and where to put their maure. The aimless course 
is almost sure to bring delays and Gisappointments, 
which are readily ascribed to the weather. He who 
works with a steady aim attains the greater success 
with much less Jabor. 

Animals,—The maintenance of animals in the 
stable or in the yards at any time of the year is un- 
nataral, but if they have a great abundance of food 
and considerable range, the conditions surrounding 
them approach those they are subject to in the 
wild state. The amount of food animals exposed 
to the weather will eat is enormous, and even then 
they never come out in more than fair condition. 
We think every spring that it is almost absurd to 
reiterate our condemnation of farmers who expect, 
as a matter of course, to have their cattle “ spring 
poor.” This condition of a man’s stock tells of 
exposure, lack of good food, and of very serious 
losses to the farmer himself—losses both of fodder 
wasted and of cattle injured in their productiveness 
for the rest of the year, or the rest of their lives, 








crowded, littered with short straw, trodden firm. 
Early lambs are well worth extra care in raising. 


| If found chilled they should be bronght to the 


house and warmed at the fire, or by a warm bath 
and rubbing. A mild milk punch sometimes has 
an excellent effect. 

Swine.—Breeding sows should he placed isolated, 
in warm, well littered pens several days before far- 
rowing. Feed roots as a guard against constipation. 

taw potatoes are excellent. Charcoal dust with a 
portion of ashes is uniformly good, and by all 
means throw them a few fresh sods to root over 
and chew. A thorough carding is also beneficial, 
anc if a man pets his pigs and really desires to 
have the young litters in the very best condition, 
he will do all he can to have the sows not only well 
fed but in the very best health. 


The Currycomb, Card, and Brush, are among the 
best friends of the farmer and his stock, especially 
when the animals are shedding their coats. Every 
horse, young and old, should havea good grooming 
daily, neat cattle twice, and hogs once a week. 
Carrots appear to havea remarkable effect upon the 
coats of cattleand horses. 4 quarts a day is enough, 
if fed with other roots, grain, bran, or oil-cake. 


Buildings, the foundations of which have been 
disturbed by the frost, should be at once settled 
to their proper bearings. The present is a good 


season for outside painting and any repairing. 


Manurve.—That not intended for immediate use 
may be forked over and laid up in good-sized heaps, 
well trodden down, to undergo another ferment- 
ation before its use in May or later in the scason. 
Manure that cannot be plowed under, harrowed in, 
or in some way immediately incorporated with the 
soil, should not be spread in the field, but left in 
heaps till it can be. Exposure of a day or two to 
the sun and wind is often a serious detriment. 
Top-dressings of animal manure upon grass or 
grain are of comparatively little avail in the spring. 
Ashes, plaster, fish manure, guano, bone-dust, ete., 
if purchs used at reasonable rates, are economically 
applied at this season. 

Pick up Stones.—As soon as the surface is thawed 
the stones will be loosened, and may be picked up 
and laid in heaps, or at once loaded into wagons or 
stone-boats, and removed. Manv hands make light 
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work at this business, and half a dozen neighbors’ 
povs may be hired to work fora few days and they 
will make fun of the job. Mowing land, newly 
plowed eround, and fields of winter grain, should 
certainly be gleaned over. A stone which is fast 
may often be loosened by being struek with an- 
other, and those which the boys cannot start will 
most of them yield to a few blows from a pick. 


Farm Roads.—Lay out roads with reference to 
the future as well as the present wants of the farm. 
First drain the course, as well as tile drains can do 
it. This will generally be enough for most cart 
paths, but roads to be much used at all seasons 
need more. After draining, level the surface cross- 
ways, throwing off the top soil; then make a bed 
of stones, shallow on the tops of knolls and deeper 
in the swales and where water will be likely to 
wash. This will ease the grades, and, being made 
even and level, eressways, by the use of small 
stones, should be topped with gravel. Where stones 
and gravel cannot be had, branches of trees, cedars 
being especially good, may form the bed, first 
drained as directed, and, covered with earth; this 
will make a very fair farm road, or even highway. 

Fences. —When the ground is loosened by the 
frost coming out, and the land still too wet to plow, 
all hands may be set at fence making—resetting 
posts, renewing rails, staking, bracing, ete. The ma- 
terial needed, and that for new fence, should have 
been prepared from fill-cut wood during the winter. 


Soiling.—Rye will be the first crop ready to cut 
for soiling. It will respond quickly to a dressing of 
100- or 200 pounds of Peruvian guano, which, if ap- 
plied just after the frost leaves the ground, will 
probably not only add considerably to the crop, 
but will bring it on notably earlier. If cut so as to 
allow it to make a second growth, the top-dressing 
may be given at the time of cutting. Oats, sowed 
as early as the ground is fit, at the rate of 4 bushels 
to the acre, are regarded as the best crop to follow 
fall-sowed grains. 

Field Work.— Clover and grass seed may be sown on 
the winter grain. Grain and grass ficlds may be 
rolled as soon as the frost is out, thus resetting the 
roots laid bare by the action of frost and wind, and 
sinking the small stones. Plowing and harrowing 
may be done when the ground is dry enough. J»- 
tatoes may be planted on warm, early land, using 
good-sized seed not cut small, and if cut at all left 
some days to “heal” before planting. 

Spring Grains.—It is generally best, north of lat. 
40°, tosow in April, but where the ground is warm, 
and ean be thoroughly prepared beforehand, it is 
well to get all kinds, even peas, in as carly as pos- 
sible. Peas and Oats sown together are an excellent 
crop for feeding green, or for cutting and curing 
before ripe enough to shell, to be fed in the straw, 
or when ripe, to be thrasked, and ground together 
for feed. It is off early enough to prepare for wheat. 

Work for odd times.—The weather and other 
things will cause unavoidable delays, but few com- 
pared with those coming from our own improvi- 
dence or thoughtlessness. Always have work for odd 
times: clear up around the house and barn; work 
over manure; prepare composts of hen-manure 
or privy soil for corn, or for top-dressing grain or 
grass ; collect chip dirt where old wood-piles have 
stood; make ditches to spread the wash of high- 
ways over the grass; get out pea brush and bean 
poles, trimming and sharpening them ready for use ; 
and clean out the well and cistern, if necessary. 

Prepare for a good Garden, which should be the 
pride of every farm. Read the hints under Kitchen 
Garden, and if there is a probability that it will be 
well looked to, make a hot-bed, and sow lettuce, 
radishes, early cabbages and cauliflowers, peppers, 
tomatoes and ege plants. Cucumbers, melons, and 
squashes, started on pieces of sod, may be removed 
to the vpen ground when danger from frost is past. 

Hints about Work in Previous Volumes and Numbers 
Will welt repay perusal. Especial care is taken not 
to repeat, except when it is unavoidable. In the 
previous numbers of the current year subjects 
touched upon or discussed one month are often 
quite as appropriately considered in another. 


» Wish. 


| than for either. 


Work in the Horticultural Depart- | 


ment, 


As we look out upon the snow banks it requires 
a little faith to put ourselves in a frame of mind to 
talk about out-door work. With us this has thus 
far been a grand winter for dormant plants; snow, 
the best of all mulches, has kept them thus far as 
well covered as the most careful gardener could 
Some of our friends in the far southern 
States write us that our notes are not timely for 
them. We are wellaware of that; neitherare they 
exactly in time for northern Maine and New Hamp- 
shire, and are further out of the way for California 
It is not practicable to make a 
calendar that may be followed everywhere, nor even 
one that will suit a single locality in all seasons. 

We long ago discontinued calling these columns 
a calendar, for the reason that it conveyed a wrong 
idea. They are intended to be a series of season- 
able hints about work, and among other things, 
condense here in brief what we have not space 
for in another form. 

The time for performing the different operations 
is well known to those with experience. To the 
novice we would say, donot be in too great ahurry ; 
after the frost has gone the ground must drain and 
dry and get in working order. Set out all hardy 
trees, shrubs, and plants, as soon as the soil ean be 
made fit to receive them. Sow seeds of hardy 
vegetables, peas, turnips, carrots, cabbage, ete., as 
soon as the frost is out and the ground can be 
worked. For tender plants, such as squashes, mel- 
ons, tomatoes, etc., the time forcorn planting, well 
established in every locality, is the safest guide. 





Orchard and Nursery. 


One of the first things to be done is to care for | 


Girdled Trees, which should be attended to as 
soon as the injury is diseovered. Last month in 
the ‘ Hints,” as well as in the ‘‘ Basket’? on page 
48, we gave the manner of treating them. 

Order Trees from the nursery at once, if it has not 


| been done. If planting with a view to selling fruit, 


| 





have a few kinds that are known to sueceed in the 
locality, rather than many but little known ones. 

Plant as soon as the soil can be thoroughly pre- 
pared. See hints on laying out an orchard, on page 
102. If not ready to set the trees as soon as they 
arrive, unpack and 

Heel-in at once, taking eare to put the different 
kinds so that there will be no confusion of names. 

Pruning at Planting, and indeed pruning at all, 
has been much discussed of late, but we have seen* 
nothing to convince us that it is not both advisable 
and necessary. Cut back at least one-third of the 
branches of the tree before setting. 

Deep Planting is injurious; the tree should be set 
no lower than it stood in the nursery, allowing for 
the settling of. the newly disturbed soil. 

Grafting is not to be done until the buds upon 
the stock show signs of starting; the cherry and 
plum should both be grafted very early. 

See notes of January and February for other 
work which may yet be done, especially the in- 
structions in regard to the destruction of insects. 

——~-— 
Fruit Garden. 


Planting of all kinds is to be done as soon as the 
soil is in good working order. 

Grape Vines that were not pruned last fall should 
be attended to. In planting young vines cut them 
back to two or three buds, and then allow but 
one of these to grow the first year. Much of the 
failure with grapes is due to planting a long vine 
and allowing it to grow as it pleases. 

Grape Cuttings are best kept out of the soil un- 
til it gets thoroughly warmed to some depth. 

Currant Cuttings, as well as those of the Goose- 
berry, are to be planted as soon as the ground is 
ready. In setting these, as well as other cuttings, 
have the earth well packed around their lower ends, 
even rammed down firm against them. 

Currant and Gooseberry Bushes should be trans- 
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planted as early as the weather will allow, as should 
Blackberries and Raspberries; these should be cut 
back and the growth started from buds at or near 
the root. If the canes are not eut back some fruit 
will be borne the present year at the expense of 
the future welfare of the plants. At the West these 
fruits are grown in hedges; the plants are set two 
or three feet apart in the row, and when the Rasp- 
berries are a foot high, and the Blackberries two 
feet, the shoot is pinched, and the side shoots are 
pinched when they are a foot long. It is said that 
in this way a very large crop of fruit is obtained, 
and the plants become self-supporting. 
Strawberries.—Set as early as the plants ean be had; 
one foot by 18 inches, or two fect for the large-grow- 
ing sorts, is the usual distance for garden culture, 
Trees in the garden will need the general care indi- 
cated in this and previous months under “Orchard.” 


Kitchen Garden. 


If the preparatory work is not well along it will 
not be because we have not given frequent injune- 
tions to collect manure, procure seeds, repair tools, 
and consider all the ways and means beforehand. 

Preparing the Soil should be done at the earliest. 
practicable moment, but not until it is sufficiently 
dry. In properly drained gardens the work can be 
done much earlier than in others, Deep plowing 
and subsoiling are best for a garden large enough 
to allow this kind of work. It is advisable to have 
no trees or bushes ina kitchen garden, or, if they 
must be there, let them as well as such permanent 
plants as Rhubarb, Asparagus, ete., be 30 placed as 
not to interfere with the free and frequent working 
of the portion devoted to vegetables. In small 
gardens deep spading must be resorted to. 

Ht-beds are to be made and the seeds sown. It 
is much more economical of heating material to 
place it in an excavation; dig a trench 2 feet deep 
and of convenient size for the sash on hand, drive 
down stakes and board up the sides of the pit, the 
boards at the rear being 18 inches and those at the 
front, (facing the south) 12 inches above the sur- 
face ; provide cleats extending from side to side for 
the sashes to run upon, and board up the ends. Fill 
the trench with fermenting manure, distributing it 
evenly and beating it down with a fork, or use one- 
third or more leaves with the manure. Put on6 
inches of rich, light soil and place on the sashes. 
The bed will become very hot, and when the heat 
declines below 100° the seeds may be sown. Sow 
Tomatoes, Peppers, Egg Plants, Early Cabbages, 
ete., in rows crosswise of the bed and about 4 
inches apart. Cover small seeds very lightly. 

Cold Frames are much safer for the inexperienced 
than hot-beds. Place a frame over a well-prepared 
spot of light, rich soil, put on the sash, and at night 
cover the sash with mats or shutters. In a few 
days the soil will become well warmed, when the 
seeds may be sown the same as in a hot-bed. 

Air and Water must be properly given in either 
hot-beds or cold frames. The water should have 
the chill removed and be applied from a fine 
sprinkler. Give air every day when not too cold. 

Planting on Sods,—We have often recommended 
this simple but useful contrivance, but it may be 
new tosome. Get a good bit of pasture sod, and 
lay it on a board, grass side down; then with a 
knife cut it into pieces about three inches square. 
In the earth of these sods the seeds of any of those 
plants that are not easily transplanted may be 
sown. Place the whole in a hot-bed or cold frame. 
Cucumbers and melons seem to delight in this 
treatment. At the proper time the sods are plant- 
ed out without disturbing the roots of the plants. 
It is well to put a half dozen seeds in each, and 
thin out to two or three. Some hills of early corn 
and even potatoes, may be had in this way. 

Plants in the house may be started in common 
boxes, or according to hints on page 108. 

Cabbage Plants and others that have been winter- 
ed in frames must be freely exposed, and generally 
the sashes may be removed altogether. 

Asparagus is to have the litter removed and some 
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good manure carefully forked into the beds; give a 
dressing of salt. Sow the seeds early for new 
plants in rows a foot apart, and make new beds. 
Rhubarb needs the same treatment, except the 
sult; divide old roots and make new beds, setting 
the portions of root, with a bud in each, 3 or 4 feet 
apart each way, according to the size of the variety. 
Sow Seeds of Beets, Carrots, Spinach, Salsify, 
Onions, Leek and early Turnips in rows 15 inches 
apart and Cress and Lettuce in rows a foot apart. 
Radishes may be grown by themselves in rows a 
foot apart, or be sown between the rows of beets. 
TIeas.—Sow some of the early sorts, putting the 
seeds 3 or 4inches deep. Dwarfs take little room. 
Potatoes. —Plant Early Goodrich or some other 
good early sorts. See Seed List in “ Basket.” 
Onions.—Sets and potato and top onions are to be 
planted early, 4 or 5 in. apart in rows a foot apart. 
Parsnips and Salsify that have remained in the 
ground over winter should be dug before they grow. 
At the South in most localities the tender vege- 
tables may be sown, such as Sweet Corn, Beans, 
Okra and crops for succession of all the hardier 
vuricties, and Sweet Potatoes may be ‘planted. 
Flower Garden and Lawn,.—tThe 
heavy work of preparing the soil, ete., should 
be pushed along whenever the weather will allow. 
Roads and Paths should be thoroughly done; 
provide for good drainage and a solid road-bed. 
Lawns are too often slighted ; as with roads, the 
best part of the work is out of sight. Deep work- 
ing, draining, manuring, and levelling, are all requi- 
site toa good lawn. Sow June Grass or Red-top. 
Trees of all deciduous kinds may be transplanted. 
Hardy Shrubs are to be transplanted; clumps of 
these often grow so dense as to need thinning out. 
Tender Shrubs, that have been protected during 
the winter, should not have the covering material 
removed before the weather becomes settled. 
The alternation of warm days and cold nights 
that occurs in spring is often more injurious to 
such plants, than the continued cold of winter. 
Uncover beds of bulbs, but have a little litter 
handy to throw over them in case of sudden cold. 
Perennials of most kinds that have been 3 or 4 
years in a spot do the better for dividing and re- 
planting. See ‘ Everybody’s Flowers ’’ on page 101. 
Hardy Annuals may be sown as soon as the frost 
is out, and tender ones started in boxes. See p. 103. 


Green and WHot-Houses.—The sun 
will now do a good part of the heating, and 
milder weather will allow of freer ventilation. 

Propagate a good stock of plants for out-of-door 
uses, Our large propagators of verbenas and sim- 
ilar bedding plants use very small cuttings of tender 
and succulent growth. The temperature of the 
sand in the cutting trench should be from 65° to 
75°, and that of the house from 10° to 15° lower. 

Insects must be kept down by frequent fumigation 
with tobacco smoke. A recent writer recommends 


as asafe way to fumigate frames,to heat a convenient 


bit of iron to redness, put this in the bottom of a 
flower-pot, lay a few bits of broken crock over 
it and put in the tobacco and let it smoulder. 

Bulbs for early blooming, may be potted and 
gradually started into growth. This is the only 
way to be sure of early Tuberoses, and Lilies may 
be had in flower much earlier by the same method. 

Camellias and such shrubs as are starting their 
new growth may be pruned. The Camellia may be 
pruned frecly and made to growin a handsome 
shape instead of the usual lanky scraggy ones. 

Forcing may be done with the Deutzia, and other 
plants that were potted in autumn for this purpose. 

Fuchsias, if not already started, should be brought 
into a warm place, and be given water. Propagate 
by cuttings from the young growth. Fuchsias are 
showy in the border, if not too much exposed to sun. 

Cold Grapery.—aAt the North it is not 
advisable to start the vines before April, as there 
is now a fear of the growth being checked by a 
continued cold spell. Keep the temperature of 
the house as low as possible by freely opening the 





doors and ventilators, but avoid sudden changes, 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TERMS (always in advance): $1.50 
each for less than four copies: Four to nine copies, $1.25 
each: Ten to nineteen copies, $1.20 each: Twenty copies 
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NOBODY 


need stop working for premiums, for weeks to come. In 
past years, many persons have found MARCH the best 
month in the year to secure subscribers and obtain good 
premium articles, We have usually sent eut more premi- 
ums during March and April than in any other month. 
Those who have hesitated previously, now come to the 
decision to “* TRY THE PAPER FOR A YEAR.”’ The approach 
of active work in the Field, in the Garden, and around 
the Honse, wakes up people to the importance of obtain- 
ing all the aid, the hints, and suggestions they can from 
such a journal as this. The person who most frequently 


FAILS 


to secure the best return for his labor, is the one who toils 
with his muscles only, or mainly—the one who despises 
all ** book farmin’,’’ and keeps down as nearly as possible 
on a mental level with the ox before his plow. What is 
this ‘book farmin’,”’ which he despises? Why, simply 
this: A few men act as storekeepers for the great mass 
of cultivators. They receive and also collect new ideas, 
hints, and suggestions, about all kinds of work, the best 
modes of labor, the best implements, the best and most 
profitable crops, fruit, etc. These are gathered from 
a wide field, sorted and arranged, and the best selections 
that can be made are multiplied indefinitely and sent out 


every one contributing a small sudscription to the generat 
expense. Who would not give a dollar-and-a-half, or a 
quarter of a cent apiece, to have six hundred fellow- 
workers call upon him during the year, and each drop a 
single hint about how he himself manages his work,or how 
he would advise to do it; what crops he finds best, how 
he turns them to the most profitable account, and so on. 
With six hundred such calls, cowd any man fail to gather 
some hints, or have his thoughts turned into some new 
direction, which would benefit him ten times, or a hun- 
dred times the value of a dollar-and-a-half? Well, the 
Agriculturist collects and brings to one’s fireside, out of 
work hours, just such hints and suggestions as he would 


GT 


from the personal calls of far more than six hundred 
fellow-workers. Thousands of persons have actually 
testified that single hints have benefited them hundreds 
of dollars. Thousands of others would testify the same 
thing, ifcalled upon. Tens of thousands of others have 
been benefited by the quickening of thought they have 
received from reading, without particularly noticing the 
mental process. Thinking, reading men are, as a class, 
more successful, more elevated above the brutes, and 
more happy in their daily work. Those who have not 
been used to reading about their own business, do not 
know what they are losing. It is a good, a benevolent 
work, to persuade them to seek information—to set them 
to reading and thinking more. Aside from any profit or 
credit of having a large circulation, we enjoy seeing the 
number of reading people increased among cultivators. 


PREMIUMS 


are offered to stimulate our friends to active exertion in 
hunting up the non-reading people, and urging them to 
read about their work. Not one in fifty of the cultivators 
of our country takes and reads any journal devoted to his 
own business. They read news or political papers, which 
is all very well,—novels and exciting stories, which is not 
so well,—but scorn “book farming,’ or anything, if in 
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sale that aims to help them work better and more prof. 
itably, and to increase their physical comfort, Every 
person led to read and think more, becomes a better 
man, more prosperous, and happier, when following 
the plow or wielding other implements. He becomes 
more intelligent, and far more contented. We desire 


THIS MONTH 


to have eur readers put forth every possible effort to 
largely increase the circle of reading, thinking men, 
women and children all over the country. Pelitics will 
rage this year,as never before, but while acting our 
parts as citizens, let us have the general undertone of 
improvement going on in all that pertains to the Farm, 
Garden, and Household. We believe every good citizen 
will delight to take part in this work for its own sake; 
yet we very gladly give the good premium articles, 
such as are noted in the table below, toall who will take 
part in it. Every one who solicits subscribers to this 
journal will thus get doubly paid—in the satisfaction of 
doing a good work, and in the premiums received, 


Twenty-six Hundred Persons 


on our premium books have lists partially completed, 
These various lists may all be filled up during March, 


s 
Twenty-six Hundred Persons 
more, at least, may yet begin and complete new lists, and 
secure good premiums before the offers close this year, 
Try it, Friends.—Try it this month, this week, 
Even should you not ask or secure a premium, every per- 
son you persuade to read will be benefited, and you will, 
in after years, receive his thanks, and see him happier, 





Table of Premiums and Terms, , <|| Number 
For Volume 27—(1868). Se Rae 
. = 2) required 
Open te all—Ne Competition. Esl at at 
4 
r. ,, i 
No. Namesof Premium Articles. ee | $1.50) $1, 
1—Garden Seeds fora Family (40 kinds) $5 00) 13{ 87 
2—Flower Seeds for a Family (100 kinds) $5 00) 13} 32 
3—Nursery Stock (Any kinds ue sired) ..... $20 60! 30) 97 
4—TIona Grape Vines (12 of No. 1)........ #18 00) 27 
5—Concord Grape Vines (100 of No.1)...$12 00; 19] 6 
6—Japan Lilies (WZ Bulbs)................. $6 00! 15; 4 
7—Sewing Machine (Grover & Baker).....$55 00} 60} 240 
8—Sewing Machine (Howe Mac hine Co.)..$60 00) 67 | 270 
9—Sewing Machine (Singer's Tailoring) ..¥80 00| 86) 3% 
10—Sewing Machine (Florence)............. #63 00) 70} 270 
11—Sewing Machine (Willcox & Gibbs).....%55 00! 60} 240 
12—Sewing Bachine (Finkle & Lyon)... ..$60 00) 67| 27 
13—Sewing Machine (Wheeler & Wilson)..$55 00) 60) 240 
14— Washing Machine (Doty's)..........4... 14.00) 21) 7 
15—Clothes Wringer (Best—Unirersal)..... #10 00' 18] 58 
16—Tea Set (Hart's best Silver Plated)...... $50 00) 66) 225 
17—Castor and Fruit Basket (do. do.)....$30 00) 44| 140 
18 —Ice or_ Water Pitcher (do. do.)....$18 00|| 27} 90 
19—One Dozen Tea Spoons (do. do.).... $600) 15) 45 
20—One Dozen Table Spoons (do. do.)....%12 00} 19| 6 
21—One Dozen Dining Forks (do. do.)....$12 00} 19) 6 
22—Tea Kniresand Forks ( Patterson Bros.) £20 00) 30) 9% 
23—Table Knives and Forks (do, eee 00} 37] 120 
24—Carving Knife and Fork (do, 50} 17] 50 
25—Musical Box (Shell Case)...... 5 €0| 2 5 
26—Melodeon, 4-octave(G. A.Prince 57 00) 78) 295 
27—Melodeon, 5-octave (do, do). #1 13 00) 188} 400 
28—Colibri Piano (harlow, Doehler € Co.)$450 00 380 | 1150 
29—Piano, Splendid 7-oct.( Steinway & Sons) $650 00), 540 | 1600 
30—Ladies' Gold Watch (Beautiful). ...... $100 00) 1 
31—Silrer Watch (Valuable Time- Keeper) | .$32 50/] 48] 158 
32—Double Barrel Gun (Cooper «& Pond). .$30 00) 46| 150 
33— — Repeating Shot Gun (Roper Rifle Co.)..860 00| 67) 270 
34—Spen cer’s Breech-loading fine Bratigh 88s 00} 70} 275 
35—Tool Chest (Patterson Bro8.)............ $44 50] 60} 190 
36—Case of Mathematical Instr og .$9 00)) 18) 55 


37—Case of Mathematical Instruments. . "915 00/} 22) % 
38—Gold Pen, Sil. Case,E, (Warrend&Spadone) $4 50} 11] $5 
39-—Gold Pen and Silter Case, F. (do. do.). $5 50)| 14] 4 
40—Bar ometer (Woodruff's Mercurial)....$12 00) 19] 65 


41—Bar ometer (Woodruff's Mere tee +. $18 pe: 27| 9 
42- Buckeye Mowing Machine, No. 2.. "8125 00 150! 450 
43—Allen'’s Patent Cylinder Plow, etc........ $20 50) 81) 100 
44—Pump and Sprinkler (Puge’s)......004. $5 00)) 18) $7 
45—Family Scales (Fairbanks’ & Co.)...... $10 00); 18) 58 
46—Building Blocks (Crandall). ....ccceces $200) 6] 20 


47—Pocket Lanterns, One Dozen........0000.. $9 00)) 12] 48 
48—American Cyclopedia (Appleton’s) .....380 00)| 96 | $25 
49— Worcester's Great lllustrated Dictionar wei? 00) 19| 65 


























50—Any Back Volume Agriculturist | .. 73] 20 
5l —Any Two Back Volumes do. |S. # 50 99 
52—Any Three do. do. do. ZS $5 25] 13] 38 
53 —Any Four do. do. do. | 2% . $700] 15] 4 
mL—Any Five do. do. do. | S1¥ $875] 17| 54 
B3—Any Six do. do. do. + s'=S$10 50] 19] 61 
56 —4 ny —— do. ao. do, Sas 12 25) 9 
57—Any Eight do. do. do. | Ss*$1d 00) ¢ 
5S—Any Nine do. do. do. 2 15 75) a % 
59—Any Ten 0. do. |&™ $17 50/] 27) 86 
60—Vols. X Prt. MeXTL do. 19 25| 29] 92 
a ny Lack Volume Agricultur ist 2 50) 24 
Two Back Volumes do. $5 00 36 
Three do. do. do. | SS $750] 16| 48 
Four do. do, do. | 5§ $10 00] 18] 60 
Five do. do. do. | SS $12 50 21] 71 
Six do aoe. do. } NS $15 00) 24] 82> 
Seven do. do. do, | = 17 50| 27] 9 
Eight do. do. do. Ss $20 00) 30; 102 
Nine ae. >. do- 2S $22 50/) 83) 110 
y Ten do, do. | “2 $25 00!| 36] 116 
x VI te ox VI do. J 27 89! 122 
7:2—Downing's Landscape Garden'g ) = $6 50) 15 4 
73— Cummings ¢& Miller's Architect.| © $10 00] 18 
74—A $10 Library (YourChoice)..| <=. $10 18} 58 
75—A $15 Library do. -| FB $15 24) 85 
76—A $20 Library do. oo | 2a eee 81} 106 
77—A $25 Library do. -. | BS $25 00} gs] 125 
78—A $30 Library = do. ~—.. | Se $30 00) 44] 144 
79—A $35 Library do. ee i 35 50! 162 
80—A $40 Library do. 3] &8 $40 56 | 177 
81—A $45 L Beary do. ‘ Bes 45 62| 192 
S24 50 Library do. a | 38 50 68 | 207 
83—A $60. Library do. is % $60 80| 237 
84—A $75 Ty bg = 75 100 | 282 
85—A $100 $100 00|| 125 |. 860 





86—A Chote oe Good Books (See neat pat ) 
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‘pee article on our list is the best, 
and, in all respects, what is claimed for it. All, there- 
fore, who secure premiums, may be sure that they are 
not running the risk of getting poor or indifferent goods. 
ge No charge is made for packing or boxing any article 
in our Premium List. The forty-four Premiums, viz., 
Nos. 1, 2, 6, ad from 36 to 39, and from 50 to 
86 inclusive, will each be delivered FREE Qf all charges, 
by mail or express, (at the Post- Office or express office nearest 
recipient), to any place in the United States or Territories 
excepting those reached only by the Overland Mail.— The other 
articles cost the recipient only the freight after leaving the 
manufactory of each, by any conveyance that may be specified. 


It is Easier than one would suppose, to 
get upa premium list ! Hundreds have written thus, after 
a little experience. In every town of 500 families, at 
least 200 to 300 copies of this paper would be taken, if 
some persons would simply present it, show its advan- 
tages, and take the trouble to gather up and forward 
the subscriptions, in return for which they would secure 
yaluable premiums. The exposures of Humbugs have 
saved in hundreds of towns far more than the cost of 
supplying a regular copy to every family. Take a copy of 
the paper, show what it is, how much it gives ina year 
for less than half a cent a day, or less than three cents a 
week, and few will fail to make so good an investment. 


If from any cause one fails to get the larger pre- 
mium desired, the names can be used fora smaller one, 


As fast as obtained send us the names, that each 
subscriber may begin to receive the paper, and when done 
canvassing, choose the premium, and it will be promptly 
furnished. Send the exact money with each list, and be 
sure to mark each list ‘* For Premiums,” if it is so de- 
signed, that you may be properly credited for them. 


Sundries :—Specimen numbers, Show-bills, ete., fur- 
nished free, on application, but sparingly, as they are cost- 
ly... Premium Clubs may contain names from different 
post- -offices, if all are sent by one person....Old and new 
subscribers are counted, but part should be new subscrib- 
ers.... Remit in drafts or checks on New-York City banks, 
payable to the order of the Publishers ; or in P. O. money 
orders ; or in registered letters, if money must be sent. 

Full Descriptions of the Premiums were 
published in October No., and also on a separate sheet, 
which will be sent free to any one desiring it. We 
have only room here for the following: 


Nos. 50 to 60—Volumes of the 
American <Agriculturist (Unbound). — These 
amount to a large and valuable Library on all matters 
pertaining to the Farm, Garden, and Household, and con- 
tain more varied information on these subjects than can 
be obtained in books costing three times as much. We 
have stereotype plates from the Sixteenth to the Twenty- 
sixth Volume complete, from which we print numbers as 
needed. The price of the volumes is $1.50 cath, at the 
Office, or $1.75 if sent by mail, as they must be post-paid. 
They are put up in clean numbers, with the Index to each 
volume.—They are profusely Illustrated, the Engravings 
used in them having alone cost above Twenty Thousand 
Dollars! Those obtaining premiums for less than eleven 
volumes, can select any volumes desired, from XVI to 
XXVI, inclusive. For ordinary use, the sets of numbers 
unbound will answer quite well.—Many hundreds of 
these volumes are taken every year as premiums. 
t= In Nos. 61 to 71 we offer the dound volumes also. 


Nos.74to 85—GOOD LIBRARIES. 
—In these premiums, we offer a choice of Books for 
the Farm, Garden, and Household. The per- 
s0n entitled to any one of the premiums 74 to 85, may 
select any books desired from the list below, to the 
amount of the premiums, and the books will be forward- 
ed, paid through to the nearest Post-Office, or Express 
office, as we may find it most convenient to send them. 
We need not enlarge upon these premiums; every one 
knows the value of good books. Twenty-five or Fifty 
dollars’ worth of booksggn subjects pertaining to the farm 
will give the boys new“deas, set them to thinking and 
observing, and thus enable them to make their heads 
help their hands, Auy good book will, in the end, be of 
far more value to a youth than to have an extra acre of 
Jand, on coming to manhood. The thinking, reasoning, 
observing man, will certainly make more off from 49 
acres, than he would off from 50 acres without the men- 
tal ability which reading will give him. Our premiums 
will enable many.a family to secure a larger or smaller Li- 
brary, S27 This isa good opportunity for the Farmers 
of a neighborhood to unite their efforts and get an Agri- 
cultural Library for general use, as others have done, 

No, 86—General Rook Premium.— 
Any one not desiring the specific Book premiums, 74 to 83, 
@h sending any number of namog ahove 5, may select 








Books from the list below, to the amount of 10 cents 
for cach subscriber sent at $1: or to the amount of 3 

cents for cach name sent at the (ten) club price of $1.20 
each: or to the amount of 60 cents for each name at 


| $1.50. Thés offer is only for clubs of 25 or more. The 


books will be sent by mail or express, prepaid through by us. 
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BOOKS FOR FARMERS AND OTHERS. 


[For sale at the office of the Agriculturist, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, {a All 
these ure included in our Premiums, Nos. “4 to 86, above. ] 
Allen's (L. F.) Rural Architecture ...... pudetiedel seceve $150 
Allen's (R. L.) American Farm Book... 2 £m 
Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals. 1 00 





























Am. Agricultural Annual, 1867 & i868, each, pa.,50c. v5) 
Am. Horticultural Annual, 1867 & 1868,each pa.! vi) 
Amorican Bird Fancher... ese 5c, cce. .-csace 30 
American Pomology—Apples—By Dr. John A, Warder. 3 00 
American Rose Culturist. Scab eewane 30 
American Weeds and Useful Plants... 1% 
Architecture, by Cummings & Miller.................006 10 00 
Architecture, Modern Am., by Cummings & Miller.... 10 00 
Barry’s Fruit G: NEON eesavicie'sis oS nclecicies cdiesrca reese scpaskes 1% 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier................. 30 
Bommer’s Method of Making Manure 25 
Boussingault’ 8 Rural Economy. 1 60 
Breck’s New Book of Flowers...... 1% 
Luist’s Flower Garden Directory...... Ratiiaremestnae sodeee 18 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener. eealeslncevenieweasicians: SUue 
Chorlton’s Grape Grower's Guide. entsedcoces seecceece- coe 5 
Cobhett’s American Gardener.........000..cessssecseceee vi) 
pine 3 (S. W.) American Fruit Book vf 

Cole’s Veterinarian... ... 75 
Copeland’s Country Life. oe 5 00 
Cotton C ulture, A MITEMIN dasdiass aiinkes ciiSe pina chic mesiciasn te 150 
Cotton Planter’s Manual, (Turner)...........ceeeeeeeeee - 18 
Dadd's (Geo. H.) Modern Horse Doctor............... - 150 
Dadd's American Cattle Doctor. 150 
Dana’s Muck Manual.......... Be 1% 
Dog and Gun (Hooper's)... 60 
Downing’s Landscape Gar Zz ine n) 50 
Draining for Profit and Health. by G. E. Waring, ar. : 50 
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E astwood on Cr: anberry . AcgeRCMERAEED area shewes>saneeds 


F lax Culture.. 

Field's (Thom: is 5 Pea 
French’s Farm Drainage 
Fuller’s Grape C ulturist, — 
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Fuller’s Strawberry Culturist.. 20 
Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist 50 
Gardening for Profit, by Peter Hende ; -- 150 
Gregory on Sauashes. . uper.. 30 


Gue non on Milch Cows........ 








Harris’ Insects Injuriousto Vegetation,c : cl'd pls. 6 60 
Harris’ Rural Annual. Bound, 8 Nos., ‘in2 His Each 1 50 
Herbert's Hints to Horsekeepers Sins samdase Keancesihienact 5) 
BOP CURED oc 5 soc sccnacsnnace 2G Magis 40 
Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry 1% 
Jelmnston’ s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry........ 150 
Leuchar’s How to Build Hot. BROUNORS eicssestiveseucasaxe 150 
Miles on the Horse’s Foo 75 
Mohr on the Grape ng 1 

My Vineyard at Lakeview......... 1 


Norton’s Scientific Agriculture.. 
MOD OWMEOIR. . ooicca- ccceseese : 
Our Farm of Four Acres (bound) | 

Pardee on Strawberry Culture.. 
Peat and Its Uses, by Prof. 8. W.d 
Pedder's Land Measurer............. 
Gainby 's Mysteries of Bee Keeping 

tandall’s Sheep Husbandry 

Trands ul’ 8 Fine Wool Sheep — 
Rivers’ Miniature Fruit Garden.. 

Richardson on the Dog, paper ¢ 30e.. 
Saunders’ Domestic Poultry (NE ); paper, 40c., bound 
Schenck’s Gardener's ‘Text Boo 
Skillful Housewife pinees 
Stewart's (John) Stable Book........- 
Thompson's Food of Animals. 
Tobacco Culture....... ....... 
Warder’s Hedges and Ey ergreens. 
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Yonatt and Spooner on the Horse....... 

Youatt and Martin on Cattle...... oe 

WOUNGS OOO SION cc cccsccscee, soctacectogecsostucciacccese 
Youatt ou Sheep...... Siswsenetee ee decectspasheedecsennnne 





Commercial Matters—Market Prices, 
—_—~<_— 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for the month ending 
Feb. 15, 1868, and for the corresponding month last year: 


1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKKTS, 
RECEIPTS. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
26 days this m'th136,000 151,000 1,194,000 4,500 51,000 111.000 


24 days last m'th272,500 811,000 "708,000 48,000 333,000 463,000 


SALES, Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Oats, Barley. 
26 days this m’th.244.000 476,000 1,391,350 98,500 1,016,000 1:6, 500 
24 days dast m’th,345,000 1,013,000 1,426,000 91,000 1,813,000 293,006 

2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 
RecEIPrTs, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
26 days 1868....136,000 151,000 1,194.000 4,500 51,000 111,000 
24 days 1867....101,000 95,000 14,000 3,690 57,000 124,000 
Oats, Barley. 





SALES. Flour, Wheat. Corn. —ye. 
26 days 1863. 244.000 476,009 1,891.350 98,500 1,016,000 136,500 
24 days 1867 .182,000 515,000 "995,000 317,000 406,000 


3. Exports from New York, Jan. 1 to Feb. 15: 











Flour. Wheat, Corn. Rye. Oats. 
201,623 a 10,218 14,186 
18,588 296 93,154 25,413 
61,626 616, 575 25,427 19,033 
69) 644 53, 404 141 9,298 
4. Stock of grain in store at New York. 
Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, Malt, 
1868. bush. bush. bush, bush, bush. bush, 
FOd. Bice ses rer 1,705,380 182,111 93,032 2,134,191 65,237 
Jan, 13.... 1,647 7,418 1,434,553 189,330 161,313 2,379,826 69,399 
1867. 
1807, coiats 1,653,094 202,900 392,815 3,199,563 83,445 
Nov. 12.212 941129 1,954,706 134,543 361,053 21246.752 52,155 
OR Se 967,664 4,300 32,793 1897 57,9 
Sept. 10..... 120,582 1,154,592 61! 


90539 
Aug. 33... 90,174 124 S285 
quly Vrvees + 5509 0. 
June i4,,,., 5% 7 
May 15,..... 731,930 261,08 Ison 1 














Gold has been more active since our last, at variable 
prices, closing at 1407;@141. . Breadstuffs have been quite 
freely dealt in by home, export, and speculative buyers. 
The receipts of Wheat, Wheat Flour, Oats, Rye, and 
Barley, have been limited, and prices favored sellers de- 
cidedly. At the close, the offerings of desirable lots of 
Flour, Wheat, and Barley, were quite light, and higher 
rates were looked for. Corn has been much more abun- 
dant, and has been quoted materially lower. At the re- 
duced figures, there has been an active business re- 
ported, largely for shipment. A very considerable part 
of the receipts of Corn from the West has been by 
way of New Orleans. ... Provisions have been more sought 
after, hog products have been less abundant, and have 
been quoted dearer....Wool has been in very moderate 
request at Jess buoyant prices....An unusually brisk de- 
mand has prevailed for Cotton, for home use, shipment, 
and on speculation, at a marked rise in values, the market 
closing firmly and buoyantly....Hay has been in fair re- 









quest....Secds have attracted more attention...,.Hops 
dull and heavy....Tobacco quict, but held firmly. 
CURRENT WHOLESALE Prices, 
Jan, 15. Feb, 15. 
PRICE OF GOLD . .......0c0000<: 141% 140% 
FLour—Super to Extra “eee 8 50 @\110 $845 @I1 % 
Super to Extra Southern,... 975 @16100 990 @I15 50 
BBG WeStOIR: cs cicccccccocse 965 @1600 95 @I5R 
Bextra GENnesee.......cccceccece 1115 @15 2% 1125 @14 50 
Superfine Western...... .... 850 @930 845 @935 
Ryg Fuiovur.... ... - 750 @94 725 @9B 
CORN WEMRT i: . « dsacenes 600 @68f2 550 @635 
Wueat—All kinds of White. 23% @320 280 @2% 
All kinds o* Red and Amber, 225 @285 233 @ 282 
Corn— ven ag ee a SI 13 @140 122 @1 82 
--» 1830 @14t 126%@135 
Bee %e@e 8k 8 @ — 
evece %% @ — Nominal 
poeune 68 @180 1% @ 180 
waite 18) @210 195 @22 
120 @165 105 @145 
15 @1% 110 @ 150 
10 @12 9 @115 
Corron— Middl 16xX@ 11% 204Q 2A 
Hors—Crop of 1866, @ ™ ..... @ 6 200 @ 
Fraturrs—Live Geese, @ i 824@ 7 @ 






Srev—Clover, # b 
Timothy, # bushel... 
Flax, # bushel... 
SuGan—Brown, # 
Morasses, Cuba, # gal 32 @ 40 3 48 
Corrre— Rio, (Gold price)® ® tb ly@ Wk W@ iliK 
Tonacco, Kentue ky, &c., #D 6 @ B 6 @ wR 
Seed Leaf, / - b 65 i 
WooL—Do mestic Fleec 
a pulled, # B®, 
California, unwashed,. 
TALLow. 
OUL-CAKK—# t 
"ORK— Mess, ¢ ‘havel 
rime, ® barrel .. 
3EEF—Plain mess.. 
JAKD, in barrels, ¥ 
Burr eR — Western, # 
State, : 
i ae 
3KANS—® bushel... 
>#as—Canada, # bushel. 
Eaeas—Fresh, # dozen 
POULTRY —Fowls, = b) 
Turkeys, #% 
PoraTors—#® bbl . 
APPLES—#® barrel.. 
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400 @500 37 @423 
... 550 @600 400 @550 
CRANBERRIES, # barrel ...... 800 @1000 70 @950 


New York Live Stock Markets.— 


WEEK ENDING. “Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Stvine. Tot'l 






January 13............+2.5,076 64 662 22,836 10,710 39,568 
a, RES ° a 170 98 479 29,306 15,967 51,020 

d yi ..5,879 83 618 20,331 15,319 42,250 
Feb’y 3. 74.883 100 748 20,362 11,833 88,446 
GO = 18... cccccccccces A. 526 59 «= 565 27,158 = 3,089 26,117 








Totalin five Weeks,....25,534 424 3,072 120,513 56,918 197,181 
do for previous 5 Weeks .23,842 353 2,719 104,497 89,213 220,624 
Average per Week,..... 5,107 84 614 24,104 11,3°3 
do do last Month. 4,768 7 544 20,899 = :17, 743 
do do prev's Month, 5,020 il 897 =: 32,615 = 28,689 


Aver a e or i. —_. 1867 5,544 64 1,320 22,154 
do, do, do. 1866...... 57148 94 1,200 20,000 13,000 
do. do, = a acca 118 1,500 16,091 11,025 
do, do, do. 1 seat M43 «6«1,51L §=615,315 «12,676 





do. do. do, 129 694 9,941 21,670 
Tetal in 1867........... 293,832 3.369 69,911 1,174,154 1,102,643 
Total in 1866 ..........298,880 4,885 62.420 1/010,000 "672,000 
Total in 1865........... 270,274 6,161 Ti,991 836, 133 573, 197 
rc 2 eS 267,609 7,603 T5621 782,462 270 


660, 
Total in 1868....... .. » 264,091 6,470 35,705 519,316 1,101 ‘617 


The above table gives the weekly receipts for the five 
weeks ending February 13th, the total number of all 
kinds for each week, also the number of each kind for 
the five weeks, as well as the sum of all kinds for the 
month. By comparison with the number given for last 
month we see a marked decrease in the number of hogs. 
The slight increase, however, of other kinds, kept the 
supply quite equal to the demand, and the market has re- 
mained brisk. The cold weather that has prevailed en- 
abling retailers to keep fresh meats, buyers have been 
less anxious for small lots, and but little ‘ peddling ” has 
been done, the seller usually disposing of his drove 
soon after the market became settled, and but few 
‘shorts’ remained at the close of each week.... Beef, 
Prices kept rather even during the whole month, as will 
be seen by the following list, which gives the range of 
prices, average price, and figures for the largest sales: 


Jan. 13th ranged 12@20c, Av. 16%c. Largest sales 15 Tis 
do 15 


do 20th dq Ili@lge, do 16 ¢, do @i6 
do 2ith do ll@l8e, do Ibe, do do 144%@16% 
Feb. 34 «do W@l8e, do 15Xe. do do  @ii 
do 13th do l@l8e, do 15e, do do MKX@i6X% 


There were bat few prime cattle in market, With a few. 
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exceptions one-quarter of the whole were only what may 
be rated as first quality; one-half, second quality; and 
the rest poorly fatted oxen and dry cows which sold low 
to packers and contractors. Much of this ‘*scallawag” 
beef, it is said, goes to the city charitable institutions, 
and of course at a high price for such stuff. It would be 
strange if a market like New York in a term of five wecks 
did not present some prime animals, Those worthy of 
special notice were a lot of 10 grade Durhams from Mich- 
izan, very heavy end fat; they were too large for retail 
trade and founda slow market. They were, however, sold 
at the close of their second day in the market to one of 
our ** fancy butchers” at 20e. per Ib., on the actual weight 
of the dressed quarters. Two steers, also grade Dur- 
hams, one of them raised and fatted by the wife of a not- 
ed cattle broker, sold for 20c. per 1b., or about $700 for the 
two; they were really fine animals. A lot of Ayrshires 
deserve mention because of their great beauty; they were 
round and plump, dark red, with clean white faces; 
would dress about 10°; ewt. and sold for 19!3c. perIb. It 
was considered a good bargain by both partics, The 
“tops” of each drove,as a general thing, found a ready 
market at above-quoted prices; while the coarse steers, 
half-fat oxen and cows found a dull, low market, often re- 
maining over until next day. In January, owing to heavy 
snow which made transportation uncertain, the yards 
were filled with poor State cattle, which, in the lack of 
hetter stock, sokd for more than good sleck steers would 
bring in February. Therefore, with a better market to 
choose from, and a steady falling off in price, there has 
been a decline of at least 134@2¢. per pound since our 
last report, for the same quality of beef.....Wileh 
Cows, These have come to market in numbers equal 
to the wants of buyers. They usually sold in small lots 
to city milkmen. State “ sprinyvers,”” in good order, 
brought from $70@&89). Good young cows with calves, 
from $90@3100. Extra milkers, mostly grades of Ayrshire 
or Jersey, sold for $120@ $150 each. Good cows, how- 
ever, have been scarce, and but few have come to market. 
Most of the stock, being second quality, sold slowly at 
from $55@ $70; while some poor cows sold as low as $40. 
The supply for the week ending Feb. 13th was much 
greater than the demand, and many remained over to 
next week....Calwes, Veal has been in good demand 
all the month, and anything in market goes off rapidly at 
a fair price. Live calves may be quoted from 9c¢.@12c. 
for fine animals. A few fat, good-sized extras brought 
13¢.@13'3c. Many have come in dressed without remov- 
ing the skin. Such * Hog-dressed” calves sold for from 
1e.@17ec., according to age and quality. There have 
been fewer in market for the past two weeks, and prices 
range about !3,c. higher than in January... Sheep. 
Prices range from 74¢.@8ec. for extra lots. Some few 
prime lots, very fat, brought 9c. ; while the lightest ones 
cold for 5¢c.@6'3c. per pound. The market has been 
lively all the month, all qualities finding a ready sale. 
One lot of 118 head, sold on Feb. 10th, for 9c., are 
worthy special notice. They were native sheep fed in New 
Jersey, and averaged 139 pounds each. The pelts from 
euch sheep now sell for about $2.50 each. One butcher, 
not finding what he wanted in market, went to Litchfield 
Co., Conn., and bought some Cotswolds of very large 
size. He gave 10c. per pound, or about $20 a head, the 
sheep averaging 200 pounds cach. The increased arrivals 
for the week ending Feb. 13th so far exceed the demand 
as to make the market a little dull, and a slight falling off 
in price for medium lots is the result. The demand, how- 
ever, is large, and mutton is in request, while beef keeps 
up to its present high figure....Swime. There has 
been a gradual falling off in numbers, as will be seen 
by the figures given above, with a gradual upward ten- 
dency in price. Live hogs find a ready sale at from 7c. 
@S8'4c. per lb.; while with the light supply for the week 
ending Feb. 13th, some sales reached as high as 853c. per 
1b. Western dressed have come in largely during the 
cold weather, and sell for from 9'4¢.@10c.; while city 
dressed bring 10!4¢.@10!5c._ These quotations are yery 
high, and many packers have stopped operations until 
there isa falling off in price. They confidently believe 
the high price will not continue long. 
_—— 2 1 tO + = 


New York State Agricultural So- 
clety—Officers for 1868.—At the Annual Meeting, 
held in Albany, Feb. 12th and 13th, the following officers 
were elected for one year :—President, Tuomas H. Fare, 
of New York. Vice Presidents, for Judicial Districts, 
1st, John Haven, of New York; 2ud, Samuel Thorne, of 
Dutchess ; 3d, Adin Thayer, Jr., of Rensselaer; 4th, Milo 
Ingalsbe, of Washington ; 5th, Harris Lewis, of Herkimer; 
6th, W. M. Ely, of Broome; ith, H. Ten Eyck Foster, of 
Seneca; sth, George A. Moore, of Erie. Cor. Secretary, 
Benj. P. Johnson, of Albany. Recording Secretary, Thom. 
L. Harison, of St. Lawrence Co. Treasurer, Luther H. 
Tucker, of Albany. Zxeculive Committee, chosen at large, 
Samuel T. Taber, of Queens; J. D. Wing, of New York; 
Wm. M. Burr, of Madison ; ‘A. B. Cornell, of Tompkins; 
James Geddes, of Onondaga; L. D, Mitchell, of Monroe ; 
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B. F. Angel, of Livingston; Richard Church, of Alle- space toa general sketch of the plan of instruction ; 
J 


ghany. (It is understood that the Recording Secretary, 
Mr. Harison, will hereafter assist the Corresponding Scc- 
retary in the labors of his office, as may be needed.) The 
question of the location of the next Fair was discussed, 
and strong claims put in for Rochester and Utica; the 
decision was referred to the Executive Committee. 
Further editorial reports of the Annual Meeting reach us 
too late for the present number. 
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containing a great variety of Ttems, including many 
gook Hints and Suggestions which we throw into snealicr 
type and condense ad form, Jor want or sprce elsewhere. 

How to Remit :—Checks on New- 
York Banks or Bankers are best for large sums: 
made payable to the order of Orange Judd & Co, 


Post-Office Money Orders may be obtain- 
ed at nearly every county seat, in all the cities, and in 
many of the large towns. We consider them perfectiy 
safe, and the best means of remitting fifty dollars or less, 
as thousands have been sent to us without any loss. 

Registered Letters, under the new system, 
which went into effect June Ist, are a very safe 
means of sending small sums of money where P.O. Mon- 
ey Orders cannot be easily obtained. Observe, the Peg- 
istry Jee, as well as postage, must be paid in stamps at 
the office where the letter is mailed, or it will be liable 
to be sent to the Dead Letter Office. Buy aud affix the 
stamps both for postage and registry, put in the money aud 
seal the letter in the presence of the postmaster, and take his 
receipt Jor it, Letters sent in this way to us are at our risk. 

Postage. — To our published terms for the 
American Agriculturist, postage must in all cases be ad- 
ded when ordered to go out of the United States. For 
Canada, send twelve cents besides the subscription money 
with each subscriber. Everywhere in the United States, 
three cents, each quarter, or (erelre cents, yearly, must De 
pre-paid at the Post-office where the paper is received. 

SPECIAL REQUEST.—0On prge 44, 
the Publishers have partially set forth the advantages of 
reading. They are ambitious to reach and beneficially 
influence as larze a circle as possible. To help on the 
enterprise, we invite @/7 our readers who do not try for 
the prizes, to favor us with their good words and acts. 
Suppose each present reader induce at least one more to 
become a reader during this month. It can be done 
readily, except in certain towns where every person al- 
ready takes this journal. While we shall appreciate the 
response to this request, we feel sure that every addition- 
al reader secured will be benefited. 





** Please Answerin the Paper”? is 
a request a thousand times made—often by those who 
omit their address. Our space is too valuable, by far, to 
write personal letters in. Asa rule, only topics interest- 
ing toa good many persons can be alluded to in type. 
Subjects or questions of interest to only one or two per- 
sons are answered by letter, when we have time. 

Advertisements Earlier, if You 
Please,—It is necessary that all advertisements be re- 
ceived at this office before the 5th of the month. Three 
pages received later are left out for want of room, although 
four extra pages were added to accommodate our custom- 
ers. Had these been sent a few days earlier, we could 
have made calculations by which all might have appeared. 


In the ** Ring.*’—Tice Kansas friend whose 
leiter was unanswered, hopes that it is not the case with 
us, as with the Farmers’ Club, that it is necessary to be 
“in the ring’? to be noticed. We cannot answer for the 
Farmers’ Club, but for ourselves we can say that we do 
not know personally one ina thousand of those to whom 
we reply. We try to treat all alike, and if any feel that 
they are neglected, it is from no personal reason, but 
solely because we have not space for everything that we 
would like to publish. 





The Cornell University.—The “First 
General Announcement” of the Cornell University in- 
forms us that it will be opened on the last Wednesday in 
September next ; examination of candidates for admis- 
sion to take place on the Monday and Tuesday preced- 
ing. The Departments are to be those of Agriculture, 
the Mechanic Arts, Civil Engineering, Military Engincer- 
ing and Tactics, Mining and Practical Geology, and 
History, Social, and Political Science. We cannot give 
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those who are interested in this, as well as in the terme 
of admission, should apply for a copy of the Announce. 
ment to Francis M. Finch, Secretary, Ithaca, N, Y, 

A New Standard Agricultural 
Work.—We are gratitied to be able now to announce a 
work in press, by Prof. 8. W. Johnson, of Yale College, 
to which the best labors of many years have been deyot. 
ed. It treats of the relations of the Plant to the Air, of 
the Plant to the Soil, and of the Philosophy of Farming 
in yeneral—Manuring. Feeding, ete. There are very few 
men in the world who can bring to the labor of preparing 
kuch a work greater erudition, better practical views, 
plainer common-sense, or sounder reasoning. Professor 
Johnson was bred upon a good farm, on the edge of an 
alinost unbroken wilderness, and has a knowledge of na. 
ture in her primeval wildness, and of the most * intep. 
sive culture in Europe. A familiarity with European 
languages, thorouca chemical knowledge, great thorough. 
hess, patience, and perseverance, and unusual aptness for 
teaching, make him just the man for so arduous an un. 
dertaking. The work, so far as we have perused the 
manuscript, is simply written, clear, explicit, and full of 
facts ; it cites authorities freely, and is thorough, progres. 
séve,—leading the reader from step to step toas clear 
an understanding of agricultural phenomena as has yet 
been arrived at, The work will be adapted to the use of 
the weneral reader, and to be used as a text-book in agri- 
cultural and other schools and colleges. It will be pub- 
lished in the course of the season. 

What is the Matter with the Mule 
‘Team ?—The picture on the front page of the February 
number has caused a great deal of fun and some perplexity 
tomany of the readers of the Agricuturist. We can 
easily imagine the indignation of Scipio Africanus at 
being represented astride of the off mule, and the * guf- 
faw"’ of the old army teamsteras his quick eye sees what 
is the inatter. We admit also that the mules would feel 
very uncomfortably and would be hard to keep in the 
road if they were hitched up and driven in this way. We 
sincerely hope that neither ourselves nor our artists may 
again be chagrined at finding, when too late to remedy 
it, that a drawing had not becn reversed when put upon the 
block. Few persons not familiar with the processes of 
printing and engraving are aware how the drawings and 
engravings, as wellas the type, look. The drawings ap- 
pear exactly as the pictures after they are printed do, when 
seen én @ looking-glass. Tf our friends will hold up the 
mule picture to a mirror, the driver will be on the right, 
that is the eft or nigh mule, and all will be correct. 
The action of the white lead mule is perfectly correct. 





Sundry Humbugs.—Please stop sending 


.us money to pay the ‘5 per cent. cash assessments *’ on 


prizes pretended to have been drawn for sundry people by 
A. A. Kelly by Clark, Webster & Co..and others of their ilk. 
(These very kind men draw grand prizes for al their cus- 
tomers. Of course they take all the blanks themselves— 
generous 7éch men that they are.)Enough cash to constitute 
a small fortune has been sent us thus, this year. We have 
returned all such money to the senders without charge, but 
if it keeps coming ave shall have to deduct a “5 per cent. 
cash assessment’ to pay for time, clerk hire, and postage, 
tosay nothing of the risk of being considered swindlers 
ourselves, if the money chances to miscarry in coming 
and going. We repeat that all these proposed * prizes” 
are humbugs. The ** $150 prize’ is a so-called certificate 
for 150 shares in a bogus company, and so of the * $100,” 
and of other prizes. They are not worth a farthing—not 
one of them,—and every dollar forwarded is an absolute 
loss to the sender....The ‘* Gettysburg Asylum Scheme” 
continues to be advertised—to the profit of the operators 
and the newspapers. Consistency must be at a discount, 
when leading journals act like the Daily Tribune of Feb. 
6, which in its editorial columns warns the people against 
this scheme, yet in the same paper publishes a displayed 
advertisement of the Gettysburg Concert, so called. We 
dislike to appear to oppose anything even professing to 
aid our noble soldiers who have become crippled or in- 
valids in their conntry’s service, but such schemes as this 
Gettysburg affair will in the end do them more harm than 
good, We have followed our soldiers to the battle field, 
and when sick and wounded have nursed them night and 
day in the hospital tents, in the field, and in the woods, for 
weary weeks and months, and we will gladly contribute 
further to furnish homes for them, but we prefer to have 
them receive the full dollars contributed, and not a cent 
or two on each dollar, if they get anything, of the sums 
solicited by the Gift Enterprise men. It is high time that 
all these sympathy-pleading concerns received their 
quietus. Let a bona fide enterprise be started to ald the 
soldiers, by well-known, reliable men, let it be devoid of 
all clap trap of enormously over-estimated farms, unsal- 
able jewels, old books and boats, etc., and tenfold more 
actual money will be received, than will ever come from 
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the best of these lottery and gift schemes, if we can apply 
the term Lest to things wholly bad....Our letters this 
month contain circulars of thirteen different Lottery and 
Gift enterprises, of eleven different watch and jewelry 
ticket schemes, all swindles, and of twelve miscellaneous 
humbugs, such as honey recipes, oil manufactures, wash- 
ing compounds, sewing machines, vile publications and 
jnstraments, ete.—in all, just three dozen swindling 
schemes, the operators of each of which are paying large 
gums for postage and circulars, for which they are reim- 
pursed by the simple-minded, trusting people.... Beach, 
Stephens& Co. is a new name in the great-promise-nothing- 
returned-swindling-army, but is a revamp of an old con- 
cern .. Swa of Manchester, N. H., is one of the most 
“cheeky” swindlers we have lately met, though he has 
several near relatives in this city....Manning’s un-mutual 
joint stock affair at Milford is, like all of its class, nothing 
but a humbug....- A. P. Bussey, formerly of N.Y. east, 
and now in central N. Y., is so greedy of money that he 
will even murder if paid a small consideration, and has 
the impudence to argue in favor of lessening the human 
race. Pity he and a dozen of his class had only one 
neck, and the hangman a rope around that neck. We 
would, for once at least, vote for capital punishment for 
wurderers, despite the interposition of Mr. Greeley.... 
Since the above was written, the Pennsylvania Legis- 
Jature has repealed the act by which it has hitherto been 
indirectly upholding the Gettysburg Asylum Scheme. 





Artichoke, — Mrs. 
A.N., of Rome, Ga., writes: “I would say a word in 
favor of the Jerusalem Artichoke. I don’t know how it 
would compare with the food of northern cattle; but 
here, where the great obstacle in keeping a cow is the 
difficulty of procuring food, Tam convinced it would be a 
most profitable crop. We only have ground enough to 
supply our own table, but I always take care to let an 
artichoke grow in every spare corner, and treat my cow 
toa bucketful as often as possible. Our soil is not what 
you would call rich—rather the reverse, but I can always 


The Jerusalem 





THE JERUSALEM ARTICHORE. 


take a peck bucket full, sometimes more, from a single 
plant. They need to stand singly, and two or three feet 
apart ; a cow will eat them raw with avidity, and if they 
are boiled, mashed, and a little bran, or meal and salt, 
added, she will scarcely stop for breath till all is gone, 
and will increase her milk at least athird. As there are 
few days here that a spade cannot be putinto the ground, 
they need only be taken up as wanted. Another advan- 
tage is, they are up with the first breath of spring and you 
can cut an armful of tender tops for the cow before she 
can find much other green food, and which she will eat 
with a relish worth witnessing: ever the old leaves they 
eat in preference to almost anything else in the garden. 
All the cultivation needed is to keep them from getting 
too thick; they grow so fast few weeds can contend with 
them. I think if you could induce every one, at least in 
the South, that owns a lot of ground anda cow, to plant a 
good lot of them, they would be very much obliged to you.” 


Make the Most of Your Land.-- 
Gardening for Profit, by Peter Henderson, is not solely 
devoted to market gardening, but it tells how to treat a 
garden of any size in a manner to get the most from the 
space. No book of the kind has given such general satis- 
faction. Price $1.50 by mail. 





A New Publishing House, that of 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co., 149 Grand 8t., has been recently 
organized in this city. Mr. Ford has been for many years 
connected with the trade—the past eleven years as man- 
uger of the Subscription Department of the Appletons, 
including the Cyclopedia, etc. One of the first works to 
be issued by the new firm will be a Life of Christ, by 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 

Knox’s Fruit Farm.—tThe catalogue of 
Mr. Knox grows each year more portly, and is full of good 
things. The sending of plants by mail has long been 
one of the features of this establishment. We are glad 
to see that he gives due prominence to that much neg- 
lected fruit, the currant. That he is eloquent on the 
Jucunda, we need not say, and he makes liberal offers to 
rend it with the Agriculturist and other papers. 





The Word “ Muack.**—“ Will you oblige 
a reader by explaining what you mean by the word 
‘muck ? *°—Webster defines muck as “‘ Dung in a moist 
state, — A mass of decaying vegetable matter,” etc. 








Worcester says: ‘A substance, as dung or straw, that is 
moist or in a fermenting state,—Manure.”” Swamp muck 
is a substance familiar to most of our readers. To this 
su»stance Webster’s second definition is substantially 
appropriate. ‘‘ Muck” is applied in the common usage 
of farmers and gardeners of this country to the decom- 
posing vegetable matter of swamps, including substances 
of different kinds as peat, rotten leaves, and even the 
deposits in old mill-ponds, if chiefly vegetable. 





Chicken Feed.—“P. T.,” Connecticut. 
We know of nothing better for young chickens and 
turkeys than hard boiled eggs chopped fine, and fed with 
cracked corn and wheat. The first few weeks is the 
most critical time with them, and they need animal food 
in some form, especially in the early spring, before 
grubs and insects are plenty. We have fed raw liver, 
chopped fine, with advantage. A change of food is desir- 
able. Wheat or barley steeped in milk, toasted bread 
crumbs, and hominy, are excellent. They should be fed 
as often as five times a day, until they are a month old, 
and should have access to clean water at all times. 





Do You Want to Know ?—We are 
obliged to lump answers to a large number of correspond- 
ents inthis manner. Do you want to know where to get 
Seeds and Implements ¥ Consult the advertisements ; the 
large dealers usually keep all kinds of seeds and imple- 
ments. Do you wish to know all about Hops, Flax, Onions 
or Tobacco? Get our treatises on these subjects. Do 
you wish a handy Poultry Book? Get Saunders Domestic 
Poultry. For condensed directions for Drainage see our 
Agricultural Annual for 1867, and for the best account of 
Cheese Factories, that for 1868. If you wish to know 
about new plants, fruits, and vegetables, see the Horticul- 
tural Annual, Both these Annuals are full of good things. 


Vitality of Seeds.—S. A. Green asks as 
to the length of time garden seeds will retain their vital- 
ity. We can only answer in a general way, as the du- 
ration of the germinative power depends very much on 
the care with which they have been kept. The following is 
Peter Henderson’s arrangement. Onions, Parsnips, and 
Leeks, should be of the previous season's growth. Good 
for fo years, Beans, Peas, Carrots, Ege Plant, Okra, 
Salsify, Sweet Herbs; for three years. Asparagus, En- 
dive, Lettuce, Parsley, Spinach and Radish. Those 
safe for fovr years, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Celery, and 
Turnip; from jive to tea years, Beets, Cucumber, Mel- 
ons, Pumpkins, Squash and Tomato. 








Pea-nut Culture.—Several Inquirers, The | 


Pea-nut needs a light mellow and rather fertile soil. 
Some throw up ridges as for sweet potatoes, but they are 
quite as often grown in flat culture. The rows or ridges 
are laid off three or four feet apart, (the plant spreads a 
good deal), and the seeds, with the husk removed, are 
planted two in a place at distances of a foot in the row. 
When the plants are up, thin to one in a place, and sup- 
ply missing ones by transplanting. The after culture 
consists in keeping the weeds down and the ground 
mellow. Do not plant until the ground is warm. 





Cranberry Calture,—We answer many 
inquiries together. 1, We have no evidence that the 
cultivation of cranberries on upland has been successful 
ona large scale, though small garden plots have done 
well. 2, A peat bog or meadow, that can be drained and 
can be flooded at will, is the most suitable place fora 
plantation. The bog is drained by deep ditches and an 
embankment is made to keep the water out, with flood- 
gates for letting it on when necessary. The land is clear- 
edof brush and tussocks, levelled, and covered with 4 to 
6 inches of sand, free from loam or clay. In some lo- 
calities the ground is naturally sandy and this is not 
required. When the land can be plowed and harrowed 
itis so treated. Some prefer to prepare the land thorough- 
ly one season and plant the next; the object being to get 
rid of all the native weeds and grass as thoroughly as 
possible. 38, Planting is done in the spring, the plants 
being set from 18 inches to three feet apart. 4, Plants 
may be had of dealers who advertise them, or they may 
be taken from wild beds if they are known to be pro- 
ductive. 5, Cultivation is needed through the summer 
until the plants cover the ground and choke out the 
weeds. 6, Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist has a chapter 
on the Cranberry, and there is a special treatise on the 
subject by Eastwood. 

Root-gratfted '‘Trees.—R. Reeves. ‘This 
is a subject upen which good pomologists differ. This 
plan of propagation has been openly condemned by at 
least one horticultural society, while, on the otner hand, 
so good an observer as Warder says: ‘The theoretical 
objections to root grafts have yielded to sound philosophy, 
based on, and supported by, practical observation.” For 
ourselves, we should be satisfied with a thrifty, well-rip- 








ened tree, with a well-grown root, no matter how it was 
produced. Many poor root-grafted trees are sent out; 
this is not the fault of the method, but of the propagator. 
The cause of the death of young trees is still obscure. 

Sprinkling Jet for Hose Pipe.— 
Where water is thrown from thecommon perforated rose 
jet a difficulty is often found from the filling up of the 
holes with specks from the water. This is obviated by 
the contrivance figured. The affair is made of tin or 
sheet brass. It consists of a tube, slightly conical, 3 or 4 





inches long, to slip over the nozzle; to this is soldered, at 
a slight angle, atriangular piece, one corner being made 
to embrace the tube at theend. The two sides are bent 
up to prevent the stream of water from spreading too 
much, The slight angle at which it is placed causes the 
stream to strike it near the nozzle, and spread out in a 
fun shape, while the edge or lip over which the water is 
spread is also turned up a little to more effectually 
open the sheet of water, It is easily made by any tinner, 
and for most uses is superior to the rose jet, pay 


$300 Wheat Prizes.—Interesting 
to Wheat Growers in the United States and 
Canada: At the suggestion of wheat growers in 
Western New York, who desired to have special atten- 
tion called to this subject at the Annual Meeting of the 
N. Y. State Agricultural Society, Feb. 12th, Mr. Judd, of 
the American Agriculturist? Drought the matter before 
the Executive Committee, and placed $300 at their dis- 
posal for prizes. The Committee accepted the offer with 
a vote of thanks, and they will announce the prizes for 
the next Annual Fair, probably in the form below, with 
perhaps slight variations that may be suggested while 
making out the official premitm list. We call attention 
to the subject now, and give the preliminaries, that farm- 
ers may have an eye to the prizes in preparing for their 
Spring Wheat Crops, and also in looking after their Win 
ter Wheat nowinthe ground, The prizes themselves are 
large, but aside from these, the credit of carrying off the 
Premium at the hands of the Empire State Society, the 
largest one in the country, will be worth competing for. 
The * Orange Judd Wheat Prizes.” 
Open to the United States and Canada, 
Best Two Barrels of White Winter Wheat.....8100. 
Best Two Barrels of Red Winter Wheat...... -$100. 
Best Two Barrels of Spring Wheat... ...... .--$100. 
To be exhibited at the next Annual Fair of the New 
York State Agricultural Society (1868) under the rulegand 
regulations of the Society. The Committee of Award to 
include at least one experienced, practical miller,—~ 
Each sample to be accompanied by 100stalks from the 
same field, with heads and roots complete, and also by 
a reliable written statement, properly verified, and con- 
firmed by two credible witnesses, giving the name of 
the variety and source of the seed; the size of the field, 
the character of the soil and the crops and manures on 
the same for four years past; the depth and mode of pre- 
paring the ground, and the time and mode of sowing and 
harvesting; the precise method of selecting and cleaning 
the samples; and any other particulars that may suggest 
themselves to the exhibitors, The written statements 
to be taken into account in making the award. The 
written statements, and the three samples receiving the 








| prizes to be the property of the Society.——All other 


samples to be sold at auction during the fair, for the 
benefit of the exhibitors, when desired. 





The Flower Garden.—Those who wish 
a guide to the operations in the flower garden will find 
Breck’s New Book of Flowers the best of the works on 
this subject. Its directions are plain and practical, being 
the result of long experience in the cultivation of flowers. 
Price by mail $1.7. 

Sod Fence Query.—‘!I. B.8.,” of White 
Hall, Mo., wishes to know from the readers of the Agri- 
culturist how long a prairie sod fence will last in Missouri, 
and the best way to make one. We shall be glad to learn 
the experience of our Western readers who have used 
such fence, accompanied by profiles of the fences and 
ditches,with the most lasting slopes for both. 

Grape Vine Literature, — Fuller's 
Grape Culturist, Mohr’s Grape Vine, My Vineyard at 
Lakeview, Husmann’s Grapes and Wine, are all excellent 
works at moderate prices—see book list on page 84. 
Strong’s and Mead’s works are more expensive. They all 
differ in some particulars, bat either is a safe general guide. 
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Sweet Herbs.—‘ Market Gardener,” Bloom- 
Mmgton, Ill., wishes to know, “ whether there would be a 
ready sale for dricd sage, ete., at a fair price.” Sweet 
herbs are raised in the market gardens near New York as 


asecond crop, and are considered a paying one. They 
are put up in loose bunches and are sold green or dry, 
aecording to the season. In this state they are so bulky 
that it would not pay to send them any great distance. 
Those brought from distant places come pressed in pack- 
ages or are ground and putup in tin boxes, and are main- 
ly sold by druggists and grocers. This branch of the 
business is chiefly in the hands of the Shakers, and we 
are not aquainted with the many statistics concerning it. 

Planting Cuttings. —In the “ Notes 
aboutWork,’’we 
have often in- 
sisted upon the 
necessityof firm- 
ly crowding the 
earth against the 
base of the cut- 
tings. Much of 
the failure to 
raise currants, 
grapes, and oth- 
er plants from 
cuttings arises 
from a neglect of this. A light porous soil around the 
cutting allows it to dry out, and besides 
this there is something in the close con- 
tact of the earth with the cutting which 
freems to favor-the production of roots. 
We give from that very practical work, 
Fuller's Small Fruit Culturist, two illus- 
trations. Figure 1 shows a section of 
the trench in which the cuttings are to be 
placed; this is made with the spade, by 
thrusting it down perpendicularly, and 
throwing the earth to one side. This 





Fig. 1—cuTTING TRENCH. 


gives a trench with a nearly perpendicular 
wall, against which the cuttings are to be 
placed. After the cuttings are put in, 
from two to four inches apart, some sojl 
is thrown in, and pressed down firmly 
against the base of the cutting by means 
of the rammer, figure 2. This implement 
is shaped from a piece of 2-inch plank of 








Fig. 2. 
convenient length. In its absence,use a bit of board. 





**Ruassiam Crab.°°—A pomologist who 
knows, writes us: ‘*Certain nurserymen or interested 
parties West, are pushing the Tetofsky apple as the 
* Russian Crab” trees, at $1 each, IThear. It is hardy for 
the North-west, but no crab whatever; and from several 
years’ trial of it on my soil, it does not compare in 
general productiveness and value with the Duchess 
of Oldenburg. Why not sell it under its true name ?’ 





Planting Orchards.—“G. B. G.,” De- 
catur Co., Ind., asks: ‘How should an orchard be 
planted on flat, wet, heavy clay soil, drained only im- 
perfectly by open ditches? It cannot, short of great cost, 
be well drained.” Surface planting is often practised at 
the West, and is mnch better than placing the roots ina 
heavy, damp soil, The roots of the tree are placed upon 
the surface of the soil, and a broad,low mound of earth 
heaped over them. In the subsequent working of the 
orchard, the earth is thrown towards the tree and thus 
the drainage is made more effectual 





Tan Bark as a Muleh.—J. Whitte- 
more, Broome Co., N. Y., has been told that tan bark used 
asamulch will injure the soil, and asks if it is true. 
Simply used on the surface it will do no injury. If a 
large quantity of tan bark were worked into a very light 
soil, it wonld be a detriment mechanically, rendering an 
already too open soil still lighter. When decomposed, 
and it decays very slowly, it makes a good manure. 





Trees for a Wet Soil. —‘ A Young 
Farmer,” asks: ‘What kind of trees shall I set out 
on a Western wet marsh for the purpose of making 
shade for cattle, the marsh not being so wet but it 
can be mowed with a two-horse mower.” The Tama- 
rack or American Larch, the Poplars or Cottonwoods, or 
any of the tall-growing willows, such as the White or 
Golden. We have never seen the Weeping Willow used 
for this purpose, but have no doubt it would answer ad- 
mirably. It grows rapidly, makes a fair shade, and is 
one of the first to leaf out in spring, as it is the last to 
shed its leaves in autumn. 

Grapes in Colorado.—f. H. Dickson 
says: ‘* Please give us your opinion on grape culture in 
this Territory. Climate as follows; Frosts not very late 
iy epring, in fall from 20th of Bept. to Lsth of October; 











season yery dry, 80 much so that irrigation is necessary 
for the raising of most kinds of crops. Soil, all kinds 
usually found in Illinois or Wisconsin, except that it in- 
variably has more or less alkali in it. The winters asa 
ceneral thing are mild, with but little snow, and some very 
high winds. Wild grapes grow here, and I am anxious 
to try an acre or two of tame grapes, if, in your opinion, 
they will prosper here. What kinds would you advise 
me to plant ?’—Your soil is not very different from that 
of parts of Northern Mexico, where we have seen the 
grape flourishing. If you have no late frosts in spring, 
and can irrigate, there does not seem to be any good rea- 
son why most of our varieties should not sueceed. As to 
the sorts to plant, it must be in great measure an experi- 
ment with you, and if no one has done it before, you can 
not do a better service to Colorado than to make a trial 
of the leading varicties. We think that the Israella, 
which has succeeded so well at the South, should be one 
of the newer sorts to be tried, but we would advise an 
experiment with all the leading sorts, Please report. 

Dangerous Oils.—In an article in the 
Household Department, reference is made to a law con- 
cerning the sale of oils. It is to be found in Section 29 
of Amendments to the Internal Revenue Law, approved 
March 2, 1867, and readsas follows: ‘ And be it further 
enacted, that no person shall mix for sale, naphtha and 
illuminating oils, or shall knowingly sell or offer for sale, 
such mixture, or shall sell or offer for sale oil made from 
petroleum for illuminating purposes, inflammable at less 
temperature or fire-test than one hundred and ten degrees 
Fahrenheit; and any person so doing shall be held to be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof by in- 
dictment or presentment in any court of the United 
States, having competent jurisdiction, shall be punished 
by a fine of not less than one hundred dollars nor more 
than five hundred dollars, and by imprisonment for aterm 
of not less than six months nor more than three years.”— 
If some one who is able to bring acase before a U. S. 
Court, wishes to do so, he can find subjects enough in 
every town. Show this law to the man of whom you buy 
your kerosene—also test the oil as directed elsewherg. 

Cleaning Knives and Forks.—Next 
to a clean plate, clean knives and forks are desirable, but 
in some respectable families one finds a clean plate, and 
evenanapkin sometimes, where the knives and forks are 
exceedingly dingy. If knives have become rusty by dis- 
use or carelessness, cover the blades with sweet oil, and 
after lying a day or two rub them with unslaked lime until 
the rust disappears. For knives and forks the common 
scouring brick, freely and strongly applied every day, is 
very good. This not only improves the appearance of 
the table, but is a good appetizer, and helps digestion 
more than the best bitters in the market. 


‘Wood Hangings.*’—New era in house 
decoration.—Being prompted to investigate the “ New 
Wood Hangings,” we found ourselves in one of the most 
beautifully decorated rooms we eversaw. The walls were, 
soto speak, veneered in panels with choice and brilliant 
woods of many hues tastefully arranged, and oiled so 
as to bring out their colors. These were put directly 
upon the plastered walls, just like paper hangings. We 
saw the vencerings or ** wood hangings,” as cut from the 
loz, and noticed White wood, Holly, Maple, Beech, Chest- 
nut, Oak, Cherry, Mahogany, and Black Walnut, and 
were told that the veneerings, as soon as cut, were moist- 
ened with glycerine, a substance which never dries, and 
so they are kept moist, tough, and flexible, until applied 
to the wall. So far, the test of actual use has been favor- 
able, as we learn. It is said to cost less to cover walls 
with this than with good paper hangings, and a joint- 
stock company has been formed to carry on the business. 


Ash Receptacles.,—Anthony M. Carson, 
Clark Co., Ohio, writes to the Agricudturist describing 
an ash receptacle called ‘‘ Hall’s Ash-House,”’ which ap- 
pears to consist of a hopper with a sieve at the bottom, 
forming the top of the iron-lined, wooden ash-holder, 
which may be used as a leach tub as well. When the 
ashes are leached, by undoing four hooks the box may be 
taken off from the ashes and set up again. The idea 
seems to be a good one, and such an ash receptacle would 
not be difficult of construction. Mr. Hall may have a 
patent for it, but if he does not enable the public to 
buy it, he must risk people making use of his ideas. 





Eges Kept Fresh S Wears.—Salt 
and Lime.—J. Baker, New Haven Co., Ct., has heard 
that salt and lime will keep eggs sweet a long time—even 
eight years, and asks for the proportions of the ingredients. 
We have heard of this mixture being employed, and have 
used simple lime water, or a very thin milk of lime, with 
success for a few months. The salt may be, apd probably 
is, a valuable addition, We would glake the lime toa 





pastey consistency, after a few hours or days thin it tog 
milky fluid, adding salt enough to make a moderately 
strong brine, and try the experiment with a few dozen 
eggs, pouring the mixture over them in a jar that may be 
kept closed. We should be glad to know how to keep 
eggs fresh for six months, 





A French Slicer.—Those who have yis. 
ited city restaurants have no doubt been impressed with 
the skill that could make so small a weight of meat fur. 
nish such a great show. A large plate has its surface 








FRENCH SLICER. 
beautifully covered with slices of a thinness that are the 
admiration of any buta hungry man. The carving of meats 
as well as the equally delicate cutting of the bread, is dies 
with a knife called a French Slicer. For some time we 
have used one of these as a carving knife upon the table, 
and though it is not elegant in appearance, it does such 
excellent work that we think our readers would like to 
know about it. The engraving represents the shape; it 
has a broad and very thin blade of most excellent steel, 
the weight of metal being put in the width of the Dlade, 
and not in its thickness. The one we have has a blade 
14 inches long, but they are made both longer and shorter. 
They are kept in the cutlery and furnishing stores, 


Soft Water in Cement Cisterns.— 
The Journal of Chemistry says that washing the cistern 
over inside with sélicate of soda, ‘*soluble glass,” will 
prevent the water becoming hard, and a subscriber re- 
cords his entire success in following the advice. This is 
worth knowing; the material is easily obtained in cities, 





Making Soap in the Family.—Leach- 
ing ashes, boiling lye, and soap making on the good old 
plan, are tedious, and, on the whole, unprofitable opera- 
tions. We can far better buy our soap, and use the ashes 
on the onion bed or elsewhere. But we have found the 
** Saponifier,”’ of Clifford Pemberton, Pittsburgh, Pa., ex- 
cellent—so much so that we not only use up refuse 
grease with it, but buy tallow, and have no trouble in 
making good soap cheaper than we can buy it. 


Pigeons.—Mr. Tegetmeier, the author of the 
Poultry Book, and editor of the poultry department of 
the London Field, has recently written a book of 190 
pages, royal 8vo., on Pigeons, illustrated by 27 richly 
colored plates of the most striking varicties, which is 
published by Geo. Routledge & Son, London, 1868. Few 
persons who are familiar only with the common blue 
pigeons of our city and village streets, not to say farm- 
yards, where they are rarely favorites, are aware of the 
great number of varictics into which the species ( Columba 
livia) is, so to speak, broken up. Our common. blue pig- 
eons are very much like the wild Rock Pigeon of Europe, 
which is said to be the parent of all the domesticated 
varieties. Not even do barn-yard fowls vary so greatly 
as pigeons. They havea greater variety of color, of form, 
of habit, and of flight. The work shows all these pecu- 
liarities, and besides being a standard guide both for 
breeding and for judging of the birds at shows, it is an 
elegant center-table ornament. For sale at the office of 
the American Agriculturist, or sent by mail for $5.00. 

An Improvement,—We thought our old 
office at 41 Park Row a very good-looking one, consider- 
ing that the hurry and bustle of a large, active business 
makes the best-looking place a scene of confusion. But 
our “illustrious successors,’ Messrs. B, K. Bliss & Son, 
have completely eclipsed all we could do, and old 41 Park 
Row shines as one of the most beautiful and well-ordered 
seed establishments in the country. It will pay to drop 
in, and see the fine display of good seeds and ornamental 
things to adorn the rural home. The American Aqricul- 
turést retains an office for subscriptions and the display 
of books, at the old stand of 41 Park Row. 


Cost of Cheese Factories.— <P. G.,” 
of Vermont. The capital needed to start an enterprise 
of this kind depends upon the number of cows to sustain 
it. In eight factories in Massachusetts, the cost ranges 
from $3,000 to $8,000. In the report of the American 
Dairymen’s Association the average number of cows toa 
factory is put at 458, the highest being 1049 and the 
lowest 140. The better way is to visit a cheese factory in 
running order, before perfecting your plan. And before 
building, it will be well to consider if, at the present 
prices, a butter factory, or one where the making of 
cheese and butter are united, will net pay better than a 
cheese factory. The price of butter has been for some 
time quite high. Our Agricultural Annual for 1868 (prica 
60 cts.) contains an excellent aritele on Cheese Factories, 
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“6 Shakers.”’—The so-called ‘“‘ Shakers” have 
one peculiarity that might be copied by everybody. If 
one is told that a flannel, a pair of stockings, sweet corn, 
gage, dried pumpkin, apple sauce or brooms, or any such 
thing, is made or put up by the Shakers, there is no more 
tobe said. The seller knows that he has given it the 
highest praise, and the buyer knows that it is just what 
it pretends to be, both in quality and quantity. If every 
one who sends things to market would be a ‘* Shaker *’ in 
these respects, we should have no more ‘topped off” 
barrels, baskets and boxes of fruit ; five pounds of grapes 
would not include a half pound of pine wood, very nice 
pine but dear at 20 cents a pound,—lard would not be 
one-third water, and soap half anything else but soap. 
We sometimes expose these little ways of dealers, but 
the task is great. People do like to be cheated, but the 
Shakers, so far as we know them, are as much behind the 
age as was old Sol Gills,—they do business in the old way. 

Material for Cellar Walls and 

Floors.—It is well-nigh impossible to make a cellar dry 
in the midst of a wet soil. The best place to lay a drain 
to secure a dry cellaris directly beneath the foundation 
stones—lay tiles if they can be got, otherwise a small 
V-shaped drain of small stones. The walls should be 
Jaid of stones in a mortar 4 parts lime and 1 part cement, 
with plenty of clean, sharp sand. Any kind of earth or 
gravel maybe used to fill in between the standing earth 
and the wall. The best cellar floor is made of a grouting 
of broken stones spread over the surface; this pounded 
flat and coated with a cement mortar mixed with coarse 
gravel, and smoothed down level before it sets. If cellars 
are wet, deeply laid drains on the up-hill side will usually 
prove acure. Shallow drains through the cellar and car- 
ried off down the hill would usually be effective. 

Fresh Earth for Stabled Animals. 
—'H.,”’ of Morristown, N. J., writes as follows: ‘* From 
an experience of many years, I am satisfied of the bene- | 
ficial results from giving stabled animals,—horses, cattle, | 

{ 
| 
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or swine—what fresh earth they will eat, say twice a week, 
or oftener. It promotes and regulates their digestion, 
gives tone to their appetites, prevents disease, keeps their 
coats in fine condition—promoting their general health. 
T usually lay in a good supply of thickly cut sods, and 
throw some into their troughs, twice a week. Let those 
who have doubts try the experiment, giving the same 
to part of their stock and withholding from the rest for a 
few weeks, and their doubts will be removed.”’ All cat- 
tle in grazing occasionally pull up a tuft of grass, and 
eat it, roots, earth, and all. This certainly does no harm, 
and we are not surprised to learn that in “H.'s” long 
experience he has found earth to supply a want of the 
animal economy essential to the highest state of health. 





Green Grass and Weeds for Ma- 
nure.—Mr. Fortune, to whom we are indebted for so 
many new plants from Japan and China, gives the follow- 
ing account of the use of green manures in those countries. 
‘In China, bullocks and buffaloes are employed to plow 
the land, but in Japan it is prepared by manual labor 
alone; a pronged fork is employed to dig and break up 
the soil. Vegetable matter is used in @ fresh state for 
manure, 9s in China. Women, old men,and children 
were employed on the edges of the fields and on every 


hill-side, in cutting grass and weeds for this purpose. | Ind. There isa great confusion of names of the spring 
wheats—Club, Fife, Tea, etc., are popular names. The | 


These, being scattered over the land and mixed with 


| New York, but to agriculturists everywhere. 


| weather is warm enough for bees to fly freely, undolted 


it from a warn, sheltered, sunny spot where straw or 


fineness. “Besides it is often an advantage to mix. the 
manures of all the domestic animals, aud make the 
whole mass as uniform in quality as possible. 
Millpond Mud.—‘“Is the mud which has 
accumulated in an old mill-pond valuable as a top-dress- 
ing for grass? Shonld it be mixed with lime?’ There 
can be no doubt of its value. If it contains many sticks 
and leaves, partly decayed, it would be well to compost it 
with lime. Have it ready to apply after the grass is cut. 





Transactions of the New York 
State Agricultural Society for 1866.—This 
report brings the record of the Society's doings up to 
April, 1867. It was received towards the close of the 
year, long after the very important information with 
which it is replete had ceased to be of interest as news, 
but simply valuable as matter of record. Such elaborate 
and thorough trials of implements as the Auburn trial 
of Mowers and Reapers in 1866, or that of Plows in 1867, 
excite great interest at the time they take place, but a 
year and a half afterwards there are very few persons 
who wish to read, or even to refer to the reports. This 
delay is now supposed to be unavoidable. We think it is 
not so, but that if the reports where placed in the hands 
of some energetic publishing house, to be furnished free 
or nearly so to the Society, and put upon the market 
while interestin the subjects is still warm, they would 
benefit ten times the number of people they do now. 

This volume is, we believe, the largest ever issued by 
any American Agricultural Society, being an octavo of 
1096 pages. It contains, besides the usual reports of the 
Society’s meetings, fairs, addresses, etc., and the abstract 
of the reports of the County Societies, and of the Ameri- 
can Institute, the report of the entomologist D. Fitch, 
the report of the Mower and Reaper trial at Auburn, an 
elaborate exhibition of the Agricultural Statistics of the 
State, by Dr. Franklin B. Hough, and numerous other 
papers, valuable not only to the citizens of the State of 





Beesin March, by Wm. W. Cary.— 
Rye mead to promote early breeding.—As soon as the 


rye meal should be set out in shallow boxes, say six 
inches deep, in a sheltered place, protected from the 
wind,where the bees can have free access to it until early 
blossoms appear. Many colonies of bees are deficient in 
bee bread ; these would not breed to any extent until the 
appearance of early blossoms, unless supplied with a 
substitute. Rye meal is the best known. Many com- 
plain that they cannot get their bees to work on meal. 
My method is very easy and simple. Ona day when your 
bees are flying freely, set out your boxes with two quarts 
or more of meal in cach box, then take a small piece of 
comb with a little honey in one side, hold it to the en- 
trance of a hive untila few bees commence to take the 
honey, place it in the box directly on the meal—in a short 
time you will have plenty of bees working on the meal. 
Water is another important requisite. When not to 
be obtained near the apiary, supply it; they prefer to take 


something of that nature is thrown out. 


Spring Wheat.—Theo.Gaasch, La Fayette, 


— ——————————— 


to chess, and to show his faith, and, if possible, settle the 
question, he offers to wager $1000 that he can produce 
chess from wheat or rye, or both. His neighbor, Mr. 
David Robinson, will make affidavit that he has taken a 
kernel of chess from a wheat stalk, where it certainly 
grew. Mr. Gore’s directions for securing the change are 
as follows: 1st. Sow rye in spring, and pasture it all 
summer; the next spring it will yield chess. 2nd. Sow 
winter wheat, or rye, or both, in June, pasture until De- 
cember, and let it grow the next season.—If any are dis- 
posed to try the question with Mr. Gore, they can cor- 
respond with him—we give his full address above. We 
have not time to take part in the correspondence, but we 
advise Mr. G. to look ont for his $1000, if any entcrpris- 
ing man should accept his proposition. Perhaps he conld 
not better use the money for the good of mankind, than 
to lose it in “settling” this ‘‘ vexed question.’ Please 
excuse us, if we do not publish or answer the next hun- 








mud and water, rot in a very short space of time, and af- 
ford nourishment to the rice crops. A week or two after 
this fresh manure is thrown upon the land every trace 
of it disappears from the surface. It probably goes on 
decaying for some time underground, thus feeding in a 
peculiar manner, the roots of the paddy with those gases 
given off during the process of decomposition.” 

Lime for Cabbages.—“ Gardener,” who 
lives on ‘‘ sand prairie” land in Illinois and can get no 
stable manure, wishes to use lime as a substitute on his 
cabbage fields: Lime is properly no stibstitute for 
animal manure, yet it may be, and probably will be, an 
excellent application for this crop. As arule, on pretty 
good land lime alone with good culture will probably 
insure a fair crop of cabbages. Salt is useful also, and an 
excellent application is lime slaked with a strong brine. 





Fermented Manure.—“J. §.,”’ Mass. 
The use of heaping tip'manures in the yard and under 
the sheds is to give them a chance to ferment. Whatever 
may be the philosophy of the matter, it is pretty well es- 
tablished ‘that it pays.to compost. all manures and fork 
them over once or twice before using, The most valua- 
ble constituent of green manures, ‘the nitrogen, is not 
immediately available to plants. In the compost heap 
this becomes ammonia, which is plant food, and is 
diffused through the whole mass; the vegetable fiber is 
alsoedecomposed and all coarse lumps are. broken down, 
A part of the efficiency of manure depends upon its 


| It was discarded or fell into neglect a few years ago. 








same wheat may be banght in different markets under 
different names, and various wheats under the same. Un- 
less you have neighbors, good farmers who have clean, 
plump wheat to sell, send to some seedsman or dealer in 
agricultural implements in one of the large Western 
cities, for samples and prices of spring wheat, then make 
your choice, order by telegraph and have the wheat come 
on by the next train. The old Italian Spring, or some- 
thing bearing its name, has now a reputation at the West. 





Wheat — Chess—A 81000 Offer.— 
Some still complain because we do not open our columns 
to a wider discussion of this subject. We have been 
looking into the matter for more than twenty years past 
—have studied it in its scientific relations—have received 
and read thousands of pages of manuscript, pro and con, 
—have offered prizes, and had men come hundreds of 
miles with specimens to claim the prizes, and seen them 
return perfectly satisfied that they had made a. mistake. 
We doubt not that many are honest in their belief that 
wheat will really produce chess ; but we are just as sure 
that it will not—can not; and while seeking to devote our 
columns to such topics as will most benefit the largest 
number of our readers, it does not seem profitable to take 
up further space on this particular subject. Please allow 
us the same liberty of judgment in this respect, that we 
cheerfully accord to others.—We will only add here,. that 
Mr. L. Gore, Chagrin ‘Falls-P. O., Ohio, an old: and suc- 


dred letters that come in about Wheat vs. Chess. 





Cob Meal.—‘B. D.,’> Hartford: Ouf im- 
pression is that there is too little nutriment im cobs to 
pay for grinding. Thecobs furnish bulk, but food should 
be selected that has nourishment in the bulk. - If Indian 
meal is too concentrated, add roots, either cooked or raw, 
and you will find a gain of flesh and milk. 





Poultry Notes and Gleanings.— 
POULTRY IN A SMALL EncLosure.—You can keep 2 score 
of hens and rear chickens from them on 500 square 
yards. If it is not all grass, you will have to supply them 
with green food. They must have green food and dust. 

To MAKE A HEN SIT IN A STRANGE NeEst.—A broody 
hen may be made to sit in a strange place by being put 
on her eggs at night, in the dark, and shit down closely. 
After a day or two she will keep to them. 

CAMPHOR ADMINISTERED TO CURE GAPES.—The dose 
for a chicken five or six weeks old is a pill of camphor 
the size of « small garden pea. Where the camphor 
julep given to them to drink is strong, they seldom re- 
quire a pill. It is the odor of the camphor that kills 
the gap-worms; there is no real contact with it, which 
is impossible, because the parasites are in the windpipe, 

Hens Eating Eacu Oruer’s FEAtTHERSs.—Spanish 
fowls are more prone than any to eat each other’s feath- 
ers, and, like most bad habits, it finds many imitators, 
There is nodoubt it arises in the first place from the lack 
of some necessary food—something they require at this 
season of the year. Those that have no access to grass 
always do it. -We believe if they are supplied witha 
grass run they always discontinue the habit. A good sup- 
ply of lettuce cures them, and those that are gone to 
seed are the best for the purpose. If yon cannot give 
your fowls a grass run, let them have large sods of grow- 
ing grass, cut with plenty of mould, thrown into their 
pens daily, and supply them with lettuce frecly. 





American Herd Book, (Short- 
horn,) Vol. VIAT.—This invaluable register (edited 
by Hon. Lewis F. Allen, Buffalo, N. Y.) comes to us 
with the beginning of the year. It contains the pedi- 
grees of upwards of 1,000 bulls, and a proportionate num- 
ber of cows of this royal breed. No man can enter upon 
the breeding of Short-horns with a view to establish a 
herd of them and to raise animals which shall be a credit 
to his breeding, without a familiarity with pedigrees, 
such as can only be gained by the faithful study of these 
volumes. - The editor assures us, in his preface, that he 
‘has always been careful to exclude such pedigrees as 
had not, on their face, or by accompanying credible docu- 
ments, a fair evidence of good brecding.’’ Nevertheless 
he adds: ‘It is presumed that every cattle breeder and 
buyer of pure blooded cattle will form his own judgment 
of the quality of the pedigrees, (of the stock,) he breeds 
from, or buys, and place such estimate upon their value 
as he chooses, or his interest may dictate.’ There is, 
therefore, the necessity for intelligent study of these 
pedigrees, to learn which show simply good breeding 
enough to be admitted, and which purity of blood. The 
work is embellished with a number of lithographic plates 
and engravings on wood-of animals, cach filling every 
point in the scale of absolute perfection of Short-horns sq 
accurately that any one not having implicit faith in the 
artist, (Mr. Page,) and in the faithfulness of his drawings, 
might suppose that much of the likencss to the originals 
had been flattered out. The frontispiece of the volume 
is a picture of the piece of bas-relief statuary occupy- 
ing a niche in a tower of the Cathedral of Durham, En- 
gland, representing a cow and two milkmaids. The cow 
has a good small Ayrshire head, a very straight back and 
belly, a deep body, full udder, and coarse legs and feet, 
She is very small, as one of the milkmaids is represented 
as laying her arm over her back, After noticing the ex- 
ceeding squareness and depth of the body, we look for 
the inevitable initial (P) in tfe corner, and, finding it, 
wonder if the artist has flattered the subject to please the 





cessful farmer, is fully convinced that wheat will turn in- 





patron saint of the church, or from sheer force of habit, 
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Coffee a Cure for Scours in Calves, 
—Mrs. N Howard, of North Charlestown, N. H. writes: 
‘‘ A subscriber asks for a remedy for scours incalves. I 
send a simple remedy, namely: Three table-spoonfuls of 
ground Java coffee, put into milk or in “slops” given to 
acow. This has in several instances cured the scours. 
Sometimes the second or third dose is required. This is 
my remedy for calves, and for pigs also, in smaller 
doses, of course, and it has never failed. 





Oilecake.—What Is Oil-cake ?—N. 
Inkham, Quincy, Ill.—The common vegetable oils, name- 
ly, linseed oil, hemp-seed oil, rape oil, cotton-seed oil, 
castor oil, olive oil, poppy oil, etc., are all expressed from 
seeds. This is accomplished by the action of heat and 
pressure upon the ground seeds. The pulp which is press- 
ed being usually confined in sacking, when the press- 
ure is over, the residue is in the formof flat cakes, quite 
hard, and impressed with the strands of the sacking. 
These cakes constitute the oil-cakes of commerce. 
When “ oil-cake”’ is spoken of, however, that of flax- 
seed (linseed) is uniformly meant. Other oil-cakes are 
called by the name of the seed, as rape cake, cotton-seed 
cake, etc. Those commonly used as feed are linseed and 
cotton-seed cake, and in Europe rape cake. Cotton-seed 
cake, which is considered safe for feeding, should be 
from the “ decorticated *’ seed—that is, seed which has 
had the shell taken off before pressing. All oil-cakes 
that can be safely fed are very nutritious and fattening, 
and increase the value of the manure of animals. The 
castor bean leaves a residue called castor pomace, which, 
though unfit for feed, is an excellent manure. 


Raising Barley.—‘J. B. G., Jr.,” Bualti- 
more. Barley is adapted to soils intermediate between 
zood wheat land and rye land. It follows corn, potatoes, 
or any root crop well; notother small grains, It is best to 
sow it on aclover or old grass sod, turned over in the 
fall, if not put on fallow ground. Towever,if you can 
turn the sod over flat this spring, or, better, break it up 
with a Michigan or double plow—that is,a large plow 
witha small one cutting the sod simply, set upon the beam 
like a coulter— you may get a very good crop. Three to 
five hundred pounds of good bone-dust, or two hundred 
pounds of guano, well harrowed in, will help out the crop 
on poor soil. Use about two bushels of seed on ordinary 
land. Barley is always sowed in the spring. 





Chester White Hogs.—E. H. Edkin, of 
Williamsport, sends us the weight of six pet pigs of his, 
14 months old, the property of A. G. Shiffler, as follows : 
No. 1, 655 Ibs. live, 590 Ibs. dressed; No. 2, 595 Ibs. live, 
550 dressed; No. 3, 585—522; No. 4, 523-493; No. 5, 
436—4100 ; No. 6, 406--376. 





Manure Questions and Answers. 
—*Line upon line, precept upon precept.” We answer 
questions about manures and their combination, prepara- 
tion, production, composting, and application, with great 
pleasure, for on their correct management depends more 
than on any other one thing the future agricultural pros- 
perity of this nation. There are some statements which 
we might make every month, and without referring back 
to see, would say were so made, which nevertheless re- 
quire to be made again and again in response to earnest 
inquiries of people who are only just beginning to think 
practically upon the subject. 

Lime and Salt,—*P. P. 8..° E. Greenbush.— 
“What effect will lime and salt have on a compost of 
muck and yard manure 7’ Youcompost yard manure with 
muck in order that the mixture may ferment, and become 
fine and homogeneous in its character. The proportions 
of materials may be determined by your convenience: 
neither will harm the other. One load of manure to four 
of dry muck, well mixed and packed, will cause a fermen- 
tation ; one to three, or one to two, would often be better. 
Lime and sait—that is,lime shaked with brine—wi1l do 
this compost no good, and might better be applied to the 
field, if needed there. The place for the salt and lime 
mixture is in simple muck or peat, and so used it will 
cause a fermentation and breaking down of the lumps, so 
that the mass will be fine, and fit either to use in a com- 
post with manure or otherwise. Here also the propor- 
tions may, and should, vary from one bushel to one barrel 
to the ox-cart or two-horse load. 

Hen Manure in the Garden,—* Il. R. M.,” 
Newark, N. J., asks how to use hen manure in an ordi- 
nary fruit and vegetable garden. Ans.—Make a good 
compost with earth, or better with muck, mixing with it, 
perhaps, well sieved coal ashes, and adding to it chamber 
lye or soap suds cnough to moisten, but not wet the mass, 
After it has fermented, put it where you intend to raise 
vegetables, and fork it we]l in, mixing it thoroughly with 
the soil to a depth of 7 to 10 inches. 

Manure for a Shallow Clay Soil.—The same 
asks: ‘What manure shall I put on a shallow red clay, on 








a hard pan substratum ?’’ Ans.—The material of which 
bricks are made in the shape of péipe tiles, laid carefully in 
rows 3% or 4 feet deep, forming tubes which, if a slight 
descent be given them, will cause a rapid drying of the 
soil, a breaking up of the hard pan, access of the roots to 
new s0il, access of air to the lower parts of the soil, and 
a preparation of the soil, so that any manure will tell. 

Lime on Clays.—On such a soil as above described, 
lime will act very favorably. Apply it after spading deeply 
on the surface. Useless in the spring than in the fall. 
Half a bushel to the square rod is a very fair dressing—a 
peck would probably produce a noticeable effect, and in 
autumn no harm would come from a bushel or more. 

Ashes and Hen Manure Compost.—Eugene 
Hodson. Take care about the mixture of wood ashes and 
hen manure. You will lose much ammonia unless the 
heap is well covered with muck or loamy soil, as well as 
mixed with the same, If the hen manure constitutes only 
one-fourth of the compost, and it is well mixed and free 
from lumps, it will not hurt corn if put in the hill. 

Goose Manure,.—There is a great prejudice against 
this excellent fertilizer. It needs only to be well com- 
posted to be exceedingly valuable. Geese eat grass, and 
drink a great deal of water, but the moisture passes off 
chiefly through the skin and lungs, and their dung is dry 
and strong ; hence it needs composting. 





Broom-corn, (‘ D. C. C.,’’) is raised on any 
good corn ground. It is best to select that which is not 
weedy, and expecially not overrun with quack or couch 
grass. Plow in manure, or plant on a sod, calculating to 
use ashes or some fertilizer in the hills or drills. Harrow 
thoroughly, and sow the seed at early corn-planting time. 
The hills or drills should probably be about 314 feet apart 
in your latitude, (Mississippi.) 

Loose Wagon ‘'Tires.—Much expense 
would be saved at blacksmiths’ if the wheels were made 
of thoroughly seasoned wood, and the felloes were soaked 
in linseed oil. Steel tires are as economical upon wheels 
as steel rails upon a railroad. 

Timothy Dying Out.—‘H. A. H.,”’ of 
Plainview, Minn., wishes to know why Timothy does not 
succeed well on their old lands. He says this grass ** suc- 
ceeds on new lands and thrives in corners and by the 
roadside, but does not do well on lands from which 
twelve grain crops have been taken in succession without 
any manure.”’ This grass is more easily destroyed by 
close feeding or severe freezing then most other. The 
hard cropping has probably something to do with the 
failure in this case. The Jand in Minnesota, we are told, 
does not produce half the wheat it did in its virgin state, 
which shows the need of rotation and of manure. It is 
not strange that Timothy does not succeed on land so 
constantly cropped with grain. We would recommend a 
rotation of five or six years; say, 1, corn onthe sod and 
lime, if it can be had; 2, oats or potatoes ; 3, wheat with 
manure, sowing Timothy, 8 quarts to the acre, with the 
wheat, and clover the following Spring on the last snow ; 
4, clover; 5, Timothy one or two years. The aftermath 
should not be fed if you wish to continue the land in 
mowing for a longer term. Deeper plowing also would 
have a good influence upon the grass as well as other crops. 





One-Horse Bone MUill.—A great need 
seems to be a cheap, efficient bone mill. The simplest 
means for crushing ores, next to the sledge hammer, is the 
stamp mill. This consists of two or more beams set up- 
right, having heavy iron or steel ** heads,’ on which they 
stand in a trough, having a bottom of hard stones or iron 
plates, and boxed around, so that pieces cannot fly off. 
The beams are lifted one after another by spurs on an 
axle; and, when raised perhaps 18 inches or 2 feet, fall 
with crushing blows. If care were had always to have 
bones under the stamps, we see no reason why both the 
stamp-heads and the bed piece might not be made of cast 
iron. Ure’s dictionary, or almost any work on mining, 
will furnish plates and descriptions of stamp mills. 





A Select List of Vegetables.—Some 
years we have published a list of vegetable seeds, to aid 
our readers in making up a selection from the many 
kinds named in the catalogues. When this has been 
omitted, we have been reminded of it by a number of 
subscribers, and we are warranted in supposing that they 
have found it useful. The lists have heretofore been of 
such kinds as our own experience has indicated; the 
present one is made up rather differently. We requested 
our leading dealers in various parts of the country to fur- 
nish us with catalogues, marked in a manner to desig- 
nate the estimation in which the varieties were held by 
their customers. We have in this way taken a vote on 
the vegetables, and though it has been some trouble to 
tabulate these returns, and get “the sense of the meet- 
ing,” yet the work has been an interesting one. It is 





curious to see how well fixed is the popularity of some 
varieties—thus the Winningstadt Cabbage 1s marked on 
every list, though in different numbers. One selecting 
from this list will not be likely to go far wrong, but we 
by no means assume that it comprises all the varieties 
worth cultivating. There are many novelties offered each 
year, and the progressive gardener will make a trial of 
some of them. Then again, an enthusiastic seed grower, 
like Mr. Gregory, of Marblehead, Mass., has many special- 
ties which we know to be excellent, but as _ they are not 
kept everywhere, we do not include them i a general list, 
but refer for all novelties and specialties to the advertise- 
ments and catalogues of the dealers. We do not include 
those vegetables of which there are but one or two var- 
ieties. A list of those ‘vegetables preferred by market 
gardeners will be found on page 102. 

Beans—Early Bush.—Valentine, China, Early 6-weeks. 
Late Bush.—Refugee, White Kidney, or Royal Dwarf. 
Pole.—Lima, Horticultural, Wax. 

Beets.—Bassano, Blood Turnip, Long Blood. 

Broccoli.—Early Cape, Walcheren. 

Cabbage—Early.—Wakefield, Early York, Winning. 
stadt. Zate.—Flat Dutch, Stone Mason, Marblehead. 
Savoy.—Drumhead Savoy. 

Cauliflower—Early.—Erfurt, Half Early Paris, Early 
Paris. Late.—Lenormand, Nonpareil. 

Célery.—Dwarf White Solid, Boston Market, Seymour's 
Superb. 

Carrot.—Early Horn, Long Orange. 

Corn, Sweet—Early.—Early Dwarf Sugar,s-rowed Sugar. 
Late—Stowell’s Evergreen, Asylum. 

Cucumbers—Early.—Early Russian, White Spined, 
Cluster. Late.—Long Green Prickly, Long Green Turkey. 

Lettuce—Farly.—Silesia, Tennis Ball, Simpson. Late. 
—India, Butter. 

Melons—Musk.—Japan, Nutmeg, Citron.  Water.— 
Mountain Sweet, Mountain Sprout. 

Onions—Early.—Yellow Danvers, Early Red, White 
Portugal. ZLate——Wethersfield Red. 

Peas— Earliest.—Carter’s First Crop, Dan. O'Rourke, 
McLean’s Advancer. Medium Early for General Crop.— 
Champion of England, Eugenie, Napoleon. Dwarf.— 
McLean’s Little Gem, Bishop’s Long Pod, Tom Thumb. 
Late.—British Queen, Black-eyed Marrowfat. 

Potatoes.—Early Goodrich, Ash-leaf Kidney, Early Cot- 
tage. 

Radishes.—Long Scarlet Short-top, French Breakfast, 
Rose Olive-shaped. 

Squashes—Early. — Summer Crook-neck, White and 
Yellow Scallop. Zate.—Hubbard, Boston Marrow, Yoko- 
hama. 

Tomato—Farly.—Smooth Red, Early York, Cook's Fav- 
orite. Late.—Tilden, Fejee. 

Turnips—Early. — Early Dutch, Red and White-top 
Strap-leaf. Late-—White French, Robinson’s Golden Ball. 


Buy Reliable Seeds.— Many do not 
seem to consider the great importance that attaches to 
the quality of garden seeds they plant, and buy their 
spring stock at the country store without regard to any- 
thing but the fact that they are seeds. Now we know 
that in many country stores good seeds are sold, and we 
also know that there is a great deal of trash disposed of. 
If in doubt as to the quality of the seed on hand, or 
offered near home, send off tosome seedsman of known 
reputation, and get the needed supply by mail. All garden 
seeds, unless in larger quantities than a farmer would 
want, go cheaply and quickly by mail, and the most re- 
mote have equal advantages with those near large dealers. 








The Catawba Grape and its Descendants, 
Diana and Iona. 


BY C. W. GRANT, 





[In our notes upon grapes, we some time ago stated 
that we awarded high praise to the Iona, when we said it 
Was as good asa well ripened Catawba. In discussing 
this matter with Dr. Grant, we requested him to 
write out his own views upon the subject, which he has 
done. An opportunity for a more extended comparison 
of the Iona with a large number of other grapes, testing 
them daily for some weeks, led to the statement that we 
have already made, that in point of quality the Iona was 
‘the best of our native grapes.’’ We give place, though 
rather late, to Dr. Grant’s article, with the remark that 
we think his position well taken, and that we think it 
will lead the public to discriminate more closely in the 
matter of quality, not only with the grape, but with all 
other fruits.—Eps.] 

We have hitherto taken the Catawba as our standard 
in measuring the quality of our native grapes, both be- 
cause it was more extensively known than any other good 
native kind, and because it possessed an assemblage of 
qualities that gave an idea of the grape as one of the best 
of fruits. Although we have never represented it able to 
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bear a rigid comparison with the best European kinds, we 
yave ranked it far above the Isabella, and still higher 
above the great mass of those that are named on our lists. 

It is a fact well known to all, that our best native kinds 
up to the Catawba and including that have been far be- 
low the best foreign kinds, both from inherent faults and 
from the absence of excellence. Norton’s Virginia, 
Elsingburg, and Lenoir, are exceptions, but not of suf- 
ficient moment to have a bearing on general grape culture. 
An analysis of the qualities of the Catawba will exemplify 
our meaning, and at the same time enable us to show 
upon what ground American grape culture now stands 
among ourselves, and in reference to foreign competition 

This is important at the present time, because a stan- 
dard of quality and value has recently been called into 
operation by the introduction of new varieties very differ- 
ent from that which obtained no farther back than half 
ascore of years. 

We have called the Catawba very good relatively to our 
own kinds, but it has never been so good that those who 
know what grapes in perfection are, have not desired 
better fruit, and made great efforts to obtain it from the 
vine-growing countries of Europe. And when it was 
ascertained that the fruit of these kinds could not be pro- 
duced in the open air, in our climate, expensive houses 
were erected to obtain it by those who could afford the lux- 
ury. We may remark, in passing, that grapes in houses 
acquire a much larger size than in their own country 
in the open air, but do not equal them in fine, rich spirit. 

The good qualities of the Catawba are abundance of 
juice that is sweet and agreeable, with some measure of 
the vinous and refreshing restorative and exhilarating 
power that belongs to fine, pure wine, but, of course, 
without its stimulating property. In consequence of 
these vinous qualities, good Catawba grapes grow upon 
the liking, and the enjoyment from them increases by 
use, but their defects also become more and more sen- 
sible. In the first place, the skin is always acerb, bit- 
ing, and unpleasant, and must be carefully rejected. Sec- 
ond, there is always somuch of tough, acid unripeness 
toward the centre, that it would spoil the enjoyment of 
the whole if it were chewed up together in the manner 
of eating foreign grapes. They are, in consequence, gen- 
erally enjoyed by sucking the agreeable portion from the 
skin and swallowing the centre portion while it remains 
sugar-coated, all mastication being carefully avoided. 
This greatly diminishes the enjoyment and the dietetic 
advantages which are soimportant. Those who by use 
are cognizant of the qualities of what may be called per- 
fect grapes, find but little enjoyment in even the best Ca- 
tawbas, and many avoid their use altogether. Third, 
even the best portion is always somewhat astringent, 
from excess of tannic acid, and, besides, is lacking in 
that pure, rich, and refined spirit that is the crowning 
glory of perfect grapes, and which enables them to 
make wine of the highest excellence. 

Some of these defects appear to be very slight, and 
scarcely worthy of notice until brought into clear and 
bold relief by comparison with those that are free from 
them, when their importance exceeds belief. 

The wine of the Catawba was the first of this country’s 
production that gained any extended and enduring repu- 
tation. It has the same defects as the grapes, being de- 
ficient in richness and fullness, as well as in purity and 
refinement of flavor, with an excess of acid that renders 
it rather hard and unpalatable to many tastes. Its pe- 
culiar aroma, which is a greatly mitigated foxiness, be- 
comes very moderate under the favoring circumstances of 
well-ripened fruit, careful selection, and mature age. By 
some persons this aroma is esteemed an attractive excel- 
lence, but with the drinkers of pure, fine Hock wines, 
which the best Catawba most resembles, it would rank 
much lower in cofisequence of it, the effect being oppres- 
sive to the faculties, as fs the case with all of that im- 
purity that is usually denominated foxiness. It should 
be understood that the objection to foxiness in grapes or 
wine is not chiefly from the momentary unpieasantness 
to the palate, but that it deprives both of their animating 
property in proportion to its degree; it is, therefore, an- 
other name for unwholesomeness, which it is the office of 
all unpleasant savors and odors to indicate and guard from. 


The Drana ripens much earlier than the Catawba, and 
has a superiority over it in quality, for fruit and for wine, 
that has not yet been generally accorded toit. Its intro- 
Auction would have been an event of much more marked 
importance, if a misunderstanding or disregard of its 
peculiarities of habit and requirement had not hindered 
it in making its way to favor as its merits deserved. 
It is exceedingly vigorous on generous soils, and has large 
leaves; consequently its bearing canes should be more 
sparsely ‘‘laid in’ than those of the Catawba. It often 
fails to ripen the fruit of its first bearing, and does not 
ripen very early until the vines become well established ; 
and when the soil is excessive in richness it does not bear 
young. It is richer and more spirited than the Catawba, 
and makes better wine, and when in best condition, it be- 
comes ripe nearly to the centre. The berries are good to 





eat by thorough mastication, the skin affording a pleas- 
ant, spicy addition to the rich, sugary, vinous juice. It is 
free from the astringency caused by excess of tannic acid 
in the Catawba, and has none of its foxiness or acerbity 
of skin, but it has an odor quite its own, that is unpleas- 
ant until the fruit becomes quite ripe, when it is but very 
slightly perceptible. Its wine is more rich and full-fla- 
vored, and less hard and rough than that of the Catawba. 

Compactness of bunch should be named as one of its 
defects, lessening the vinous spirit of the fruit, and some- 
times delaying or preventing thoroughness of ripening. 
It is one of the best late keepers, and is gaining in esti- 
mation as it becomes better known. It is generally less 
disposed torot than the Catawba, but is not exempt. 

The introduction of the Delaware advanced the ideas 
and the prospects of American grape-culture by an im- 
mense stride. Its influence is gaining strength contin- 
ually by educating the taste, and making manifest the 
characteristic excellence that belongs to perfect grapes 
for fruit and for wine, and which places them in rank 
above other fruits. 

In the Delaware there is the high degree of purity, re- 
finement, and rich, vinous spirit that belongs to the best 
European kinds, and needs no excusing for harshness, 
astringency, or foxiness. The flavor is full and satifying, 
and the severest criticism cannot detect a fault in this 
respect. Itisa grape to be ea/en, although its skins arg 
nearly flavorless, and do not add much to the enjoyment ; 
but they do not detract from it. When in best condition, 
it is good to the centre, but it is not always thor- 
oughly so, and it is never quite uniformly tender to 
the centre. The berries are not large—often small—but 
the skins are so pure and unobjectionable, that they may 
be made to furnish the large, Iuscious mouthful that 
berries of greater size would afford, by taking several 
at a time and masticating thoroughly. 

The defects of the Catawba are brought out clearly by 
comparison with the Delaware—we should say contrast 
rather, for that is the relation that these fruits appear to 
take toward each other. 

The wine of Delaware partakes largely of the character 
of the fruit, as it does also in the two instances previous- 
ly considered. The wine of the Delaware is unexception- 
able in its purity and refinement, and has a peculiar at- 
tractive richness that distinguishes it from all other kinds; 
but it affiliates much more nearly with the warm, rich 
wines of Burgundy than with the Hocks of Germany. 
But the quality of the Delaware wine varies very greatly 
according to the latitude, climate, and condition under 
which the fruit ripens. In the warm climate of Cincin- 
nati, in favorable seasons, it approaches the character of 
Hermitage or of Sherry. Towards its northern latitude it 
becomes nearly a Hock, but always maintains its distin- 
guishing characteristics in purity and refinement of flavor. 

We have considered the Delaware in this connection, 
not because we believe it to be a descendant of the Ca- 
tawba, but because its affinities are sufficiently with this 
family to be considered with it in its bearing on the 
present state and prospects of grape-culture. 

The Iona is an advance on the Delaware, and now pre- 
sents itself for a critical examination of its character and 
qualities, and a searching inquiry into its history before 
and since its general dissemination. While it is found to 
be thoroughly native in habit of vine, it is so different in 
the essential character of its fruit from that of our native 
kinds, as represented by the Isabella and Catawba, that 
wrong and defective ideas prevail extensively concerning 
it, which it is important for the interests of grape culture 
to have corrected. In order to have a general clear un- 
derstanding of these differences, it is necessary that they 
should be pointed out and accurately defined. They are 
no less than those that constitute the distinctions be- 
tween the best foreign kinds and our natives. 

The fruit of the Iona has no harshness in its skin, and 
nothing of foxiness or unpleasantness of aroma, but on 
the contrary the skin has a spicy vinous flavor, and is 
good to eat. In ripening, the process is first indicated by 
a general ‘‘clearing’’ of the berries, as the tendency to- 
wards transparency is designated by Europeans, and 
it does not begin about the circumference and proceed to- 
wards the centre, which it never reaches, as is the case 
with Catawba, Isabella, Diana, etc., but it begins at all 
parts of the flesh at the same time, and proceeds evenly 
throughout. The flesh or juicy part has something of 
meaty consistence, but this is uniform through its whole 
mass, and yields like delicate jelly to a very slight pres- 
sure of the tongue. This being the case, a ripe Jona is 
all ripe, having no fibre or toughness in any part of it, 
and it is all good to eat except the seeds, which are few 
and remarkably small. The juice or flesh, or, as we 
should rather say, pulp, is al sweet, rich, spirited, and 
agreeable in flavor, without any degree of harshness or 
impurity, leaving a peculiarly cleanly and healthful sen- 
sation in the mouth that is indicative of its stomachic 
qualities. A very common idea of “pulp” is that of 
toughness, which is wrong. The idea of pulp, as used 
by Europeans in describing grapes, is that of a homoge- 





neous, non-fibrous mass, like that of which paper is form- 
ed, or that of the finest yielding flesh of a perfectly baked 
apple. The must or expressed juice of the Iona is as 
characteristically distinct from that of all others, as is its 
fruit, being exceedingly sweet and spirited, with a very 
agreeable wine-like fragrance and flavor, 

It will be noted by those who are familiar with the best 
foreign kinds as grown in their native country, that the 
foregoing description of the Iona is equally applicable to 
those, while it is essentially in contrast with those that 
have heretofore been our best native sorts. The wine of 
the Iona is even more remarkable than the fruit. Having 
no unripe, fibrous portions, very little remains after 
pressing except the skins and seeds, and the juice is all 
pure and rich to the last drop, and is so free from all 
acidifying matter that the process of vinification may be 
as safely conducted in a warm room as in acellar, The 
wine is characterized by the extreme fineness, richness 
of flavor, and fullness of body that belongs to the best Ger- 
man productions, with the same antifebrile and stomachic 
qualities that are the crowning excellence of the famous 
Steinberger and Johannisberger, with a little more of 
animation and less of acidity. The reports of our best 
wine-makers fully confirm the highest expectations that 
have been entertained as to the wine-making ability of 
the Iona, A fact that bears strongly in favor of American 
grape culture is found in the productive habit of the Iona, 
while all of the excellent kinds of Europe are either mod- 
erately or little productive. 

The question that has risen and must be answered, 
practically at least, is: ‘*‘ What rank is the Iona destined 
to take by its merits in American grape culture?” A 
proximate solution may be gained by scanning carefully 
the chief points, and making comparison not only with 
our own kinds, but with those of Europe also, for the 
wines of Europe will dominate over those of America 
until something shall be produced far better in quality 
than has yet been done by the Catawba or the Isabella, and 
any of its congeners that are now before the public. 

For the production of fruit, which is the part of most 
gencral immediate interest, the question is to be decided 
on domestic considerations only, but the same charac- 
teristics of quality will rule. I have endeavored to set 
forth the chief points by which both public and private 
considerations of the subject may be more understand- 
ingly conducted, so that truth may be elicited, and facts 
established. The subject is naturally becoming of great 
importance in general estimation, for what family is there 
that is not interested in good grapes, such as all have 
heard of, but few have known? And in wine, too, that is 
able to aid the sick, and invigorate the weak? 





Raising Evergreens from Seed. 
BY JOSIAH HOOPES, 
gee 

[The large number of letters we have had 
asking the method of raising evergreens from 
seed indicates a gratifying interest in tree plant- 
ing. Mr. Hoopes, whose Book of Evergreens 
is now nearly ready, has at our request furnish- 
ed the following timely article. ] 

Seedlings of the evergreeens are the most 
difficult to manage of any that come under the 
care of the propagator. The seeds abound in 
an oily, resinous fluid that quickly becomes 
rancid and destroys the germ, if they are taken 
from the cones a long time before using. The 
seeds of most species may be preserved for 
several years, if allowed to remain in the cones 
until wanted for planting. Most kinds germi- 
nate easily, but the critical season is when the 
true leaves are being developed, and before the 
stem becomes firm and woody. At this period 
the propagator should be on the alert to guard 
against sudden clf™mges in the atmosphere, or 
an excess of moisture. Damping off isthe bane 
of young evergreen seedlings, and the most ex- 
perienced hand not unfrequently finds himself 
at fault to counteract it. A sprinkling of sul- 
phur will destroy the various fungoid growths, 
so destructive to young evergreens, and dry 
sand counteracts the effects of too much moist- 
ure in the soil. 

The fundamental principle in growing Conifers 
is to plant at the very earliest moment in the 
spring, as no amount of care or forcing by arti- 
ficial heat will compensate for lost time. Sume 
of the more hardy species will succeed in our 
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variable climate without resorting to glass cover- 
ings; as, for instance, the Arbor Vites, Norway 
Spruce, Austrian and Scotch Pines, Red Cedar, 
ete. In the case of these, we select a sheltered 
spot, and prepare the ground in the preceding 
autumn, by carefully pulverizing the soil, and 
incorporating a fair proportion of sharp sand 
with it, but never using stimulating manures, 
A coating of ashes is excellent. The following 
spring, as soon as the soil is in a suitable con- 
dition for the operation, shallow drills may be 
drawn out, and the seeds thinly sown. The soil 
should then be gently beaten down with the 
back of the spade, and nothing further will be 
necessary until the appearance of the seedlings, 
which soon occurs afier a few warm days. We 
very much question whether any benefit results 
from deep and frequent cultivation of the soil 
between the rows, as our own experience has 
been exactly the reverse. Young evergreens 
appear to need a compact soil to counteract the 
tendency to dampen off; and they will survive 
the first summer more readily if the weeds be 
pulled without the use of the hoe. 

Such species as produce berry-like fruit should 
have their pulpy covering removed by washing 
ag soon as gathered, and the seeds placed in 
boxes of sand, or sowed at once in beds where 
they‘are to remain. If allowed to become dry 
they will frequently lie in the ground for two 
and even three years before germinating. This 
applies to the Yews, Junipers, and Red Cedar. 

With the rarer kinds of evergreens we have 
used the following contrivance with excellent 
success. A cold frame is raised above the bed 
by placing a brick. flat on its side, under each 
corner. After sowing the seeds, the sash should 
be placed on, and a thin coat of whitewash 
applied to the glass, to break the direct rays of 
the sun; after which an occasional slightsyring- 
ing will supply all needful moisture. 

This-plan insures a free circulation of air, a 
moist atmosphere, and partial shade. Some- 
times one becomes possessed of a few very rare 
seeds, upon which he desires to bestow extra 
pains, In such cases we prepare some turfy, 
sandy soil, and fill large pots within one or two 
inches of the rim, and sow the seeds in the 
autumn, as soon after gathering as possible, and 
place a pine of glass on the pot. The pots 
must then be set in a cool green-house or pit, 
secure from frost. Under the staging is a suit- 
able spot. Towards spring the seed-leaves will 
commence making their appearance, and moist- 
ure must be withheld as much as possible, never, 
however, «llowing the plants to actually suffer. 
When the young seedlings are well established, 
and.show signs of producing their true leaves, 
they should at once be.pricked. out into single 
pots and placed ina cool, shady place for the re- 
mainder of the season.. In summing up the re- 
quirements of evergreen seedlings in the earliest 
stages of their growth, we may say that in all 
cases they must have a free circulation of air, 
shade, moisture over the plqgts, but not ar the 
soil, and an early planting. 
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The South as Desirable Farming Ter- 


ritory—Texas. 
BY THOS, AFFLECK, WASHINGTON CO., TEXAS. 








ge 

[We are reluctantly obliged to divide Mr. 
Affleck’s letter and present in this number 
what he has to say about Texas.—Eps.] 

There seems to be much doubt in the North 
and West, as to whether or not the Southern 
States offer sufficient indiicements to farmers and 
others to emigrate thither. 








Whatever objections were supposed to exist 
from the presence of slavery there, so far as the 
condition of the negroes as slaves was con- 
cerned, have been removed by the result of the 
wat. The late slave-holders;as a Glass, are 
ruined. Nothing is left to them but their lands, 
with their improvements fast going to wreck. 
Many are burdened with debt, the total of 
which, comparatively nothing whilst they held 
negroes as property, is now overwhelming. 

These lands must be sold. They are gencrally 
in a form to admit of desirable subdivision. All 
have more or less of houses which could be 
easily made habitable for a time, and many 
have costly mills, gins, etc., upon them; stables, 
cisterns, etc., which, if not attended to, will fail 
into decay in another year or two. In many 
parts of the country, in the track of the armies, 
the fencing is gone,—but so is the live-stock 
which ran at large, and made fencing necessary. 

As a rule, those lands, requiring but little 
Mione to admit of raising a crop, can be pur- 
chased for less than the improvements upon 
them cost. Many of them are under fence of 
impassable hedges, which could be reclaimed 
and brought into shape by less labor than fenc- 
ing with rails would cost. A great breadth of 
country in Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, is 
one dense coat of that most valuable ofall grasses 
for pasture, Bermuda grass, (Cynodon dactylon) 
which will support several times the quantity of 
stock per acre, when well set and upon soil 
that suits it, that any other known grass will, 
though a pest among the crops. 


Texas! To do her justice would require a 
volume! In extent, vast; with soils of every 
possible quality, generally rich and calcareous; 
and, especially in the high, rolling, lovely prai- 
rie regions, with a climate unsurpassed on the 
globe, notwithstanding the greatly complained- 
of “ Northers.” Although some portions have 
been fearfully afflicted this past season by yel- 
low fever, Texas is the healthiest new country 
ever opened to settlement. I have seen more 
fatal sickness in one season, at an early day, on 
the streams of the West, from the Alleghany 
and Monongahela to the Missouri, than has 
occurred in all of Texas since her first settle- 
ment. Even the valley lands of Texas west of 
the Brazos, and many of those on the upper 
Trinity, Brazos, etc., are healthy, and cultivat- 
able by white labor, as are all of the uplands, 
which, unlike those of most of the other States, 
whilst they are rich yet do not melt like brown 
sugar with every heavy rain, The valleys of 
the West, when irrigated, will be the gardens 
of the world! To those liable to, or threatened 
with diseases of the throat and lungs, the cli- 
mate of the high prairies of Texas is an almost 
sure specific. No State offers greater facilities 
for manufacturing, and especially fabrics of wool 
and of cotton, and cotton yarns. 

In Texas, there is abundance of water-power, 
of fuel, labor, food, ete., etc. And the raw mate- 
rials, even to the dyes, as Indigo, Madder, wood, 
and Teazles, are producible at the door. 

The greatest of all advantages now offered to 
the immigrant in the South is, that good lands, 
which have been long under cultivation, and 
hence are infinitely more healthy than if newly 
cleared, or broken up for the first time, can be 
bought for a song; houses at least sufficiently 
comfortable for a season; the facilities for a 
dozen or more of families, old neighbors and 
friends, settling closely together, with mill, 
gin-house, etc., sufficient forall; thus affording 
mutual support, countenance, and assistance, 
with facilities for schools and churches; and 
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that in an agreeable climate, where all of the 
most important staple crops and fruits of the 
world can be successfully grown. 

Where several join in a purchase, time can al- 
ways be had on a portionof the price, thus leay- 
ing more capital in aid of successful cropping, 

To those coming South, to farm, I would say 
—Do not come in the belief that “ Ye are the 
people, and wisdom shall die with you!” Were 
the sufferings of Job greater than we at the 
South are now undergoing? I trow not. Be 
assured that those men who have reclaimed this 
vast country from the wilderness, who prodwced 
crops that were the wealth of this continent, and 
went farthest of any to maintain the commerce 
of the entire world, were not absolute fools! 
Something, even in the present depressed con- 
dition, may be learnt from their experience. 
Seek it, and advise and follow those practices, 
introducing what you may deem improvements, 
slowly and prudently. Not a few have failed 
from pursuing an opposite course. 

Many owners of large, improved places in this 
State are laying them off into small farms and 
renting to new-comers, who are not prepared to 
purchase,or deem it best to look around for a sea- 
son. Theusualrent for good land, well located, 
is one-fourth of the cotton, housed in the seed, 
and one-third of the other crops, also housed. 
Many can Jend team, implements, cows, etc., or 
will sell these on time. For men of moderate 
means, it is best to rent for a year or two. 

Sheep-farming is a favorite, profitable, and 
pleasant pursuit. Wheat growing, market gar- 
dening, fruit growing, the grape and wine, lum- 
bering, brick-making—in fact, almost any pro- 
ductive pursuit, well followed, succeeds in Texas. 

Capital can find safer and better investment 
here than anywhere else. It is scarcely pos- 
sible that anything is likely to more than tem- 
porarily check the progress of this great State. 





_— St Oe 
The Determination of Sex in Breeding. 


oe 

Occasionally enthusiastic breeders have 
thought that they had secured a means of regu- 
lating the production of animals of either sex 
at will. Butawider application of their rules 
has so far shown their facts to be remarkable 
coincidents, rather than proofs of the discovery 
of a scientific truth. It would often be of very 
great advantage to the farmer, if he could pre- 
determine the sex of his stock, for there is usu- 
ally a much larger demand for females than for 
males ; butall the devices employed to invariably 
secure female offsprings in breeding animals 
are without any satisfactory results. There is 
nothing in the researches of science or in the 
experiments of practical men to throw any light 
upon this matter, It is alaw of universal appli- 
cation that the proportion of thesexes among 
ali animals that pair is about equal, while 
among polygamous species the females large- 
ly preponderate. All the rules which seem 
to work well in the practice of one breeder 
determine nothing in the hands of another. 
Some animals will produce for a long series of 
years only males, while others will produce 
only females, but, taking a whole herd and their 
progeny for a number of years, nothing has yet 
been done to disturb the proportion of the sexes. 
Any teachings, then, which profess to overrule 
this law in nature are to be received with sus- 
picion. Experiments in this direction are not 
likely to be rewarded with success. Still, sta- 


tistics are always valuable, and persons who are 
curious in these matters and conduct experi- 
ments should preserve records of their results. 
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Improved Short-horns. 


We present a beautiful engraving on another | 


page of a group of Short-horns taken from life. 
From time immemorial the counties of Dur- 
ham and York produced a race of fine, large 
cattle, the cows being famous as deep milkers. 
From these sprung the Teeswater breed, and it 
is from this original stock, grazing in the luxuri- 
nt meadows watered by the Tees aud its tribut- 
aries, that the Short-horns come. The name 
“ Durham,” or “ Durham Short-horn,” was early 
attached to this breed, but by consent of the 
principal breeders, it has been dropped and that 
of Improved Short-horn universally accepted, 
The breed, as it is, owes its celebrity, in fact its 
excellences, ina great measure neither to the 
Tees’ pastures, nor to the breeders of Durham— 
put all England has contributed to the one, and 
distinguished breeders of various parts of the 
kingdom have from time to time increased the 
other. The characteristics of the Short-horns 
have doubtless been borne by the stock of the 
hest breeders in the section where they originated 
for a great number of years, but it was not until 
towards the close of the last century that they 
came to haye such prominence among cattle 
breetlers as their merits deserved. Early in the 
present century they were imported into this 
country, and from that day to the present have 
gained in fayor with all breeders. The benefits 
which have already accrued to this country from 
the use of Short-horn bulls upon our common 
cows are beyond estimate. They have increased 
the size, rapidity of growth, aud fattening qual- 
ities of our stock, thus improving the beef and 
cheapening its production. They have improved 
our milch stock also in a very marked degree. 
In breeding for general purposes—beef, milk and 
labor—wherever the soil is richand the grazing 
is fine, we think there is hardly a doubt that 
Short-horns are the best bulls to use with com- 
mon stock. Now-a-days the farmer who breeds 
from either (that 
grade bulls is shockingly behind the times, 
hesides being blind to his own interests. 


. 
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—— eet ee 
Walks and Talks on the Farm.—No. 51. 
a 

McAlister offered me $14 an acre rent for land 
to plant corn, provided I would plow it for him. 
[ told him this was more than I should proba- 
bly get by planting it myself, but that I would 
not rent because no one who hires land for one 
crop would cultivate it as thoroughly as it 
should be. One neglected corn crop will injure 
land vastly more than the rent comes io, The 
weeds allowed to goto seed would affect the 
land for years. Our plan is to sow barley after 
corn, and wheat after the barley. Look at the 
barley stubbles, and in five cases out of six you 
will see them covered with weeds. These weeds 
frequently reduce the following wheat crop 
eight or ten bushels per acre. And in this crop 
alone you lose more than tle rent received for 
the land. But this is not the end of the mis- 
chief. The clover is not as good, and when 
you plow up the land the next time the weeds 
soon threaten the very existence of the crop. 
One year’s seeding makes seven years’ weeding. 

“Do you not think you can make $14 an 
acre profit on a corn crop?” At present prices, 
yes. At ordinary prices, no. Thirty bushels 
of shelled corn per acre is a good average crop 
in this section, worth, at 75 cents per bushel, 
$22.50; corn stalks, $5.50. Total receipts from 
the crop, $28. Preparing the land for the crop, 
$5; planting and seed, $1.50; cultivating 
three times, twice in a row, both ways, $5; 


“native”) or | 


hoeing twice, $3; cutting up the corn, $1.50; 
| husking and drawing in the corn, $4; draw- 
ing in the stalks, &c., $1; shelling and draw- 
Total, $23. Profit, $5.00. 
Yes, poor 


| ine to market, $2. 
| “Farming is a poor business.” 
farming is a very poor business; but good farm- 
| ing is as good a business, at present prices, as 
| I want, and withalas pleasant. A good farmer 
| raises 60 bushels of corn per acre instead of 30 
| bushels. He doubles the crop and realizes fire 
| times the profit. His land is cleaner, and he has 
| twice the amount of fodder to feed out, and 
| makes twice the amount of manure, and this 
doubles his future crops and quadruples his 
profits. His land is getting richer and richer, 
| while in the other case it will be likely to get 
' poorer and poorer’; ditto the farmer, and alas! 
| alas! ditto his family. 
' But what isa man todo whois poor and has 
poor land?” If he has good health, is indus- 


doubt as to his being able to renovate his farm 
and improve his own fortune. 


this is weak, it will be strengthened by exercise. 
If you have not faith, act as though you had. 

Work hard, but do not be a drudge. A few 
hours’ vigorous iabor will accomplish a great 
deal, and encourage you to continued effort. 
Be prompt, systematic, cheerful, and enthusi- 


better be in bed than at the tavern or grocery. 
Let hot friends, even, keep vou up Tate; “man- 
ners is manners, but still your elth’s your elth,” 

“ But what has this to do with good farming ?” 
More than chemistry and all the science of the 
| schools. Agriculture is an art and must be fol- 
lowed as such. Science will help—help enor- 
| mously—but it will never enable us to dispense 
| with industry. Chemistry throws great light on 
the art of cooking, but a farmer’s wife will roast 
! a turkey better than Liebig. 


The cities are full of young men—many of 
them from the country—who are out of employ- 
ment and are glad to work for enough to pay their 
board. They could save enough money by 
working ona farm for a few years, to buy one 
for themselves. But they think it more re- 
spectable to sell pins and measure tape. For 
my own part, I respect any man who is striy- 


manual or mental labor. But I give the prefer- 
ence to agriculture, because it is in itself the 
main foundation of our national prosperity, and 


our nature. <A clergyman can be a farmer 
Without soiling his cloth, As I was coming 
home to-day a city man asked me to give hima 
ride. “Do you live on your farm now ?” he 
asked, “and how do you like it?” “Pretty well,” 
Treplied. After a few remarks as to the scar- 
city of water, what good sleighing we had had, 
and how warm it was to-day, &., he remarked, 
“T wonder why you would not be a good man 
to keep a tavern.” It seems that he and a few 
others had built a tavern somewhere and want- 
ed some one to take charge of it. “If you had 
a few hundred dollars to buy furniture,” he said, 
“you would get rich out of it.” I told him I 
did not know enough to keep a hotel and that 
Tliked farming. “But,” said he, ‘you could 
have a farm there, though I have known a good 
iiany farmers whio Welt to Keéping tavern that 
soon run the tliffig fitto fie grotind !” 

Now, all this was intended to be very com- 
plimentary. In his eyes a tavern-keeper was 





Faith in good farming is the first requisite. If 


ing to make an honest living by any kind of 


because it calls into exercise the best faculties of 


considerable of a man, and in return for giving 
lim a ride he wished me to go home with the 


| comforting assurance that there was one man 


at least Who thought I was fitted for something 
better than a farmer. It is to be feared that T 
did not thank him with that degree of warmth 
such kind intentions deserved. He will doubt- 


| less conclude that “ these farmers are a boorish 


sets 


; they don’t know enough to be polite.” 





One of the best farmers I ever knew used to 
say that he never remembered a season of 
drouth that was not followed by heavy crops 
the next year. The reason, in his case, doubt- 
less was that he availed himselfof the dry weath- 
er to cultivate his land thoroughly, and kill 
weeds, and of course better crops followed, 


' But aside from this it is highly probable that a 


trious, econorifeal, and is possessed of a fair | 
share of good common sense, he need have no } 


dronth enriches land by causing more water to 
rise from the subsoil, and, as it evaporates, the 
plant food which it contains is left near the sur- 
face. The country needs a heavy harvest this 
year, and we may reasonably hope for it. After 
the snow goes away the land will turn up su- 
perbly. I presume the West will put in an im- 
mense area of spring grains and corn, and as 


| the markets of the world are bare, and with the 


there is a fair chance 
What our agriculture 


present premium on gold, 
for remuncrative prices. 


' needs is more capital, but as long as 5-20’s bring 
| ’ > : 


| astic. Go to bed early and get up when you 
| wake. But take sleep enough. A man had , 





| Johnston's. 


in 9 per cent. there is little prospect of money 
being invested in farming operations. We can 
at all events, however, put in such crops as we 
do sow or plant in good order, and ean subdue 
the weeds wherever the cultivator cau be used. 
This alone would increase our crops enough to 
pay all our taxes, high as they are. 

The trouble is that nearly every farm needs 
more or less draining, and till this is done, we 
lose half the benefit we should otherwise get 
from manure and good tillage. The system ad- 
vocated in Draining for Profit, of making a plan 
of all the draining necessary on a farm, and do- 
ing the work at once, is undoubtedly the most 
economical, but few of us have the necessary 
capital, Mr. Swan, whose farm adjoins John 
Johnston’s, underdrained in this systematic 
manner, and the cost was much Jess than Mr. 
The farm contains 344 acres, It 
is high, rolling land, but the ridges are full of 
springs, the water from which saturates the low- 
er portions. Most people would say that such 
high land did not need draining, but the crops 
told a different story. The first year after Mr. 
Swan bought the farm the wheat yielded only 5 
bushels per acre. He then commenced to un- 
derdrain, stopping all other onerations. He 
put in only six acres of wheat the first year, 
and this was on thoroughly drained land. It 
produced more wheat than he got from forty 
acres the previous year. He did pretty much 
all the work in two years. The drains were 
dug by contract at 12’], cents per rod; laying 
the tiles and filling the drains with plows cost 
3 cents per rod; average cost of tiles and cart- 
age, 13 cents per rod; total cost, 28"]2 cents per 
rod. There are over sixty-one miles of under- 
drains on the farm. The hills proved to be 
wetter than the valleys, and after the work was 
done it was found necessary to put an extra 
drain between the other drains on the hills. 
They are now about 27 feet apart on the high 
land and double that distance on the low land. 

The drains are from 2"), to 8 feet deep. The 
whole cost was about $19 per acre. At the 
present time it would probably cost from $25 
to’ #30. Where a man has the capital it is 
doubtless best and cheapest to drain the whole 
farm in this systematic manner, but most of us 
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must drain a few acres ata time every spring, 
afford it. What we do should be 
It is not wise to insist on having 
the drains four feet deep. The depth must de- 
iend on circumstances. A four-foot drain will 
dry 2 wider area on each side than a three-foot 
iain, and while tiles are so high this is quite a 
yoint. But the great difficulty in most cases is 
to get a good outlet the necessary depth, with- 
ont going on to adjoining farms. And in this 
diplomacy to induce 
the neighbors to unite in deepening the main 
ditch and keeping it clean afterwards. I know 
two or three eases where a system of drains 
has been choked up and rendered almost use- 
less from thiseause. Till we havea law, some- 
what similar to the one in Michigan, compell- 
ing the towns to keep the streams and ditches 
clear, deep underdraining will be an up-hill 
husiness. One of the most effective drains I 
have is not more than 20 inches deep at the out- 
let, As the drains get up into the higher land 
they are three feet deep, and tap several springs. 
Of course I would prefer to have the outlet deep- 
er, and there is 13 feet fall from it to the main 
stream; but I have to discharge into an open 
ditch that runs through a neighbor's farm, and 
as this ditch is not more than 20 inches deep, 
what can [do? Better have a shallow outlet 
that is free, than a deep one liable to choke up. 
Mark you, Iam not arguing against deep drain- 
ing. I believe init most fully, but as things are, 
it is useless to insist on four-foot drains in all 
Make sure of a free outlet, and then go 
can, The spring is the best 
time to underdrain. The land is not so hard; 
the men, after the comparatively leisure season 


as we can 
done well. 


case it requires no little 


Cases, 


as deep as you 


of winter, are more vigorous and are less likely 
to get discouraged when they come to 2 tough 
spot; and there will be water enough in the 
drain to enable you to get a smooth and uniform 
The water is decidedly the best level. 

T wish we had a good hand machine for sow- 
ing clover seed, It would not only do the work 
more expeditiously, but we should not have to 
sive up the work when the ground was in good 
order, as now frequently happens, simply be- 
cause of the wind. When the land has been 
thoroughly cultivated and is in fine condition, 
five quarts of clover seed and four quarts of 
timothy per acre is abundant; but many of our 
hest farmers are becoming more in favor of 
thicker seeding, and a peck of clover seed per 
rere isnotuncommon, and I have heard of farm- 
ers who think it pays to sow even more than 
this, as the clover is so much finer and of better 
quality. My own opinion is, that more depends 
on the Jand than on the amount of seed. There 
is said to be over 250,000 seeds of red clover in 
aponnd. if we sow five quarts, or ten pounds, 
m an aere, we put on 2,500,000 seeds, and as 
there are 43,560 square feet in an acre, we sow 
abont 57 seeds on each square foot. 

Ina pound of timothy there are about one 
million seeds. If we sow four quarts, say 5’ 
pounds, there would be 126 seeds to a square 
It is evident that if half these seeds grow, 
We are in the habit of seeding thick enough. 
Stull, there are so many chances of failure that 
it is better to sow liberally. 

We shall all agree on one point: few of us 
in the wheat district sow enough land to clover. 
We sow too much barley and oats as summer 
‘rops, to precede wheat. The practice is a prof- 
itable one, provided we can make the land rich 
enough. But we take three cereal crops in suc- 
cession—corn, barley, (or oats), and wheat. We 
onght in some way to get in another crop of 


hottom, 


foot. 





clover, or, on heavy land, a summer fallow. If 
land is clean and rich, we might mow clover 
the first year, for hay, and the second crop for 
seed; pasture it the next summer, and then 
plow it up and sow wheat, and seed it down 
again. If the land could be top-dressed after 
taking off the clover seed, or early the next 
spring, it would give good pasture and add great- 
ly to the wheat crop. And by raising large 
crops of clover we should be able to make rich 
manure and thus keep up the Jand. 





“T know what I shall do for the next five 
years,” said an enterprizing young farmer of this 
neighborhood. “I shall put in all the wheat I 
can, That is what pays. Two or three more 
crops will pay for the farm. Stock is played 
out.” This is quitea general feeling. We shall 
rush into grain growing as we did into sheep. 
And the result will be the same. We shall im- 
poverish our farms, and fail to enrich ourselves. 
3etter be content with sowing a less area, and 
try to raise heavier crops. This is the true policy. 

When Mr. Sheldon, of Geneva, bought his 
farm eleven vears ago, he cut 76 loads of hay 
the first season. He now pastures three times 
the stock, cuts between 430 and 440 loads of 
hay of the very best quality, and vatses quite as 
much grain. 

John Johnston writes me that he is drawing 
swamp muck into his sheep and cattle yards, 
and covering it with litter. Outside his sheep 
yard there is a low spot into which the liquid 
from his manure piles runs. He has put 20 loads 
of muck into it. Hesays: “TIT have owned the 
yard 43 years, and have lost a vast amount of 
excellent manure from that leak. Icould never 
find muck convenient till this year, and I now 
draw it 2?|2 miles. I have got 83 loads home, 
and if I can get 150 loads this winter and have 
it heaped up among the yard manures, wont I 
have a fine lot to apply next autumn !” 

If the old gentleman knew that [ have thous- 
ands of loads of muck within two hundred rods 
of my horse barn, and that the horse manure, so 
far this winter has lain in a heap by itself, it’s 
a good Scotch scolding he would give me. 
“Wont it pay to draw out?” Pay! I guess it 
would—three times over. ‘“ Then why don’t 
you do it?” Why don’t you? 

Mr. J. says: ‘‘ Land keeps advancing here- 
abouts. Mr. Black has sold his farm for over 
$150 per acre. Buildings only moderate, and 
land go hilly that much of it can be plowed only 
with side-hill plows. I understand the pur. 
chaser intends to erect a cheese factory.” Wil- 
lard thinks the cheese business is going to be 
overdone, and there is some danger of it. 
Cheese factories are starting up in the wheat 
sections, and we shall soon be able to export ten 
times as much cheese as before the war. I mis- 
take the signs of the times, however, if there 
will not be a vastly greater consumption of 
cheese at home than formerly. 

The true plan, in the grain growing districts 
at least, will be to combine beef raising with 
dairying. We shall have grade Short-horn 
cows that can be readily fattened as soon as they 
are past their prime as milkers, Having abun- 
dance of winter fodder we can adopt this sys- 
tem with advantage to ourselves and _ to the land. 

Why would it not pay us to sow more white 
clover? True, where the land is well drained 
and rich enough it springs up itself. And so 
does red clover. But we do not depend on this. 
We sow red clover; why not white clover also ? 
For pasture there is nothing superior to it, es- 
pecially for sheep, There are twice as many 








seeds in a pound as of red clover, and a quart 
per acre,in addition to the usual quantity of 
clover and timothy seed, would suffice. The ex- 
pense would be little, and the benefit consider- 
able. But the land must be in fine condition. 

It looks now as though men could be hired 
cheaper this season than last If we had only 
more cottages on the farms there would be no 
trouble in getting good men at reasonable rates. 
The wages of married men who board them- 
selves are nothing like as high as those of 
single men who board in the family—taking the 
cost of boarding into the account. The men 
are more reliable, and it lessens the work in 
the house, I have three married men living in 
houses on the farm, and mean to have another. 
There is no trouble about finding work enough, 
even in winter. In many cases we could profit- 
ably spend half the winter in drawing muck 
from the swamps. In hiring, the best way is 
to give as few perquisites as possible—and as 
many afterwards as you please, A good man 
likes to get more than he bargained for, and it 
will pay to treat him liberally. 


anni ct denims 
Raising rather than Buying Cows, 


oie 
Two of the best milk farmers of Connecticut 
said at the meeting of the Board of Agriculture 
that they bought no cows,—that they could not 
buy so good as they could raise. We were not 
a little gratified at hearing this pronounced un- 
qualifiedly, because the contrary practice so 
commonly prevails. Milk farmers go about to 
pick up fresh cows in autumn so as to keep their 
winter supply of milk good, and instead of 
keeping up their herd from their own calves, 
either market them as “ bobs,” or, as they say in 
the Connecticut valley, “ deacon” them, that is, 
kill and skin them when first dropped. These 
two farmers, both men of good judgment, expe- 
rience, and means, cannot afford to buy cows. 
The question is pertinent,—can any good farm- 
er afford to? We think not. The price at 
which as good.cows as a man may raise should 
be sold, ought to be so high that one who can 
raise them cannot afford to buy. It costs as 
much to raise & poor cow as a good one, and 
with hay at $20 per ton that is a good deal. If, 
however, the cow gives an average of one quart 
of milk more at a milking for 250 days she 
will soon make good her extra cost. At 5 cents 
a& quart the amount will be $12.50 a year. 
How may good cows be raised with com- 
parative certainty ? This is the question. We 
answer: first, by never using a common, or 
grade bull under any circumstances, if within 10 
miles of a well bred one of any breed. By 
using a well bred bull one is sure of something 
definite and good; otherwise there is no cer- 
tainty at all. Ayrshire bulls are almost sure to 
impart to their heifer calves a tendency to be- | 
come deep milkers; Jersey bulls bring butter 
makers ; Short-lorns, fine large cows, which, if 
allowed to come in young, well fed,and milk 
secretion especially excited, often make very 
deep milkers; Devon bulls, if from good milk- 
ing stock, as is true also with the Short-horns, 
will be the sires of good milch stock. 
Opinions have varied in regard to what kind 
of cows will give the most milk in proportion 
to the food consumed. Grade Short-horns have 
had their advocates, and grade Ayrshires theirs. 
Few of those who sell milk as the most im- 
portant article of farm produce have hitherto 
advocated keeping, still less kept, full-bloods 
as milk producers. Mr, J. M. Wells, one of the 
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farmers slluded to, is now (January) milking 19 | 
ead, chiefly full-blood Ayrshires, and most of 
them of his own raising. Tis product of milk 
is 200 quarts per day. Mr. HI. §. Collins milks | 
Ayrshires, Jerseys, and grades, and is changing | 
his herd as fast as he can raise Ayrshire cows | 
to tuke the place of others. | 
Short-horn breeders claim that there is 
reason why Short-horns should not be as good 


no 


milkers as Ayrshires. There is but one reason 
we know of; that is, they have not been bred 
for milk alone for many years, and have been 
bred for beef alone, while both the amount and 
quality of the milk have been disregarded. 
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Digging Wells in Sand and Quicksand. 


—— 
We must have water; springs will sometimes 
go dry, cisterns give out, wells fail, and the 
more persistent the flow of water is during try- 
ing drouths, the more valuable,—the nearer in- 
valunble—becomes the spring or well. 

The inquiries published in the last volume of 
the Agriculturist.in regard to the best mode of 
sinking wells in sand have brought out numer- 
ous responses, Which, now that the frost is com- 
ing out of the ground, we give to our readers. 
The good old way of sinking a wooden base-curb | 
and building up a stone or brick one upon it, is 
deseribed in slightly varying terms by several 
correspondents. T. 8. Wetherbee, Hammond- | 
ton, N. J., writes the following: 

“Wooden or plank curbs should never be 
used if they can be avoided, for the water will 
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Fig. 1.—nash-CURB OF RECTANGULAR PLANKS. 


vary in hight in the best of wells, and a por- 
tion of the crib will at times be exposed to the 
air. Decay must follow, and on the rise of 
the water, the bad effects of the rotten wood 
will soon be perceived both in its taste and 
healthfulness. Where astratum of quicksand 
overlays the water, and the well can be dug, it 
“should be sunk just to the water and the 
bottom made perfectly smooth. Then cut two 
circles of board four inches wide, nail them 
firmly together in such a manner as to make a 
strong rim; place the circle level in the bottom 
of the well, lay brick in cement upon the 
rim and proceed to build the brick work, filling 
every crevice with cement, if you wish to have a 
perfect well. Build your wall thus tothe hight 
above the surface of the ground that you desire 
to have depth of water in the well; then sink the 
whole by digging out directly in the centre. The 
sand will flow in equally from all sides and the 
wall will settle evenly. When sunk to the 


required depth, brick up the well to the desired 
hight above the ground; at all events, sufficiently 





to turn off the surface water. One barrel of 


cement is sufficient for a well thirty or forty 
feet deep. Use hard bricks, and if the work be 
well done it will be done cheaply.” 

Mr. A. F. Damon, of Philadelphia, describes 
the manner in which the South Americans dig 
their wells. This is substantially as described 
by Mr. Wetherbee, except that a rim is nailed 
upon the base-curb and the bricks laid up inside 
the rim, and the brick-laying goes on altogether 
upon the surface, the base-curb being laid flat 
and the brick-curbing Jaid upon it, at the same 
time that it is settled into the ground by 
shoveling out the sand from within the circle. 


He 


says: “Any one wishing to dig a well 


gives the di- : - 
ameter to a 


brick - maker, 
who furnish- 
him with 
bricks which 
are the 
ments of a cyl- 

inder of the required size. This plan was 
adopted by the Spaniards from the Aborigines, 
who excelled in pottery work, and whose 
wells are still in existence.” These bricks 
used tobe quite in vogue in this country 
for wells; but of late, we believe, bricks of the 
ordinary size and shape (8x 4x2 inches) are 
used, a little more care in laying the latter 
being requisite to secure an exact circle, 


cs 





Fig. 2.—CIRCULAR BRICK CURB. 


seg- 


Fieure 1 represents the base-curb, somewhat 
broader than described by Mr. Wetherbee, with 
the addition of the rim described by Mr. Damon. 
The circles are made of segments of convenient 
size, cut from plank and pinned together, break- 
ing joints with treenails. Two thicknesses of 
2-inch plank, 8 inches wide, will make a base- 
curb strong enough to settle evenly in almost 
every soil, even where stones of considerable 
size occur. Figure 2 shows a base-curb made of 
eight pieces of plank, first pinned together, and 
then trimmed witha saw, axe, or drawing knife, 
to the proper shape. In laying the bricks, 
they will require a bit of plank to be laid in for 
a support, at four points in the circle. Figure 3 
shows a 2x2-inch strip sawed full of kerfs, 
in order to bend eyenly to make the rim. 

Mr. K. Horner, of Ypsilanti, Mich., describes 
much the same process as Mr. Wetherbee, but 
says, when the wellis dug to the quicksand or to 
the surface of the water “ then, being sure that 
everything necessary, such as bricks, pails for bal- 
ing, if necessary, and sufficient help that is not 
afraid of exercise,are at hand,and all things ready, 
we begin to move the quicksand about the size of 
the ring and throw out what we can to adyan- 
tage, and then put down the ring and begin to 
lay the brick as fast as possible, and also to dig 
out the sand from the inside with along handled 
shovel, and never let it rest for a moment from 
the time the first brick is laid till we get down 
as far as we wish. Keep adding bricks as it 
goes down. The more brick the more power 


aP é 0 there is for the 
aaann a (fff work. In this 
Fig. 3.—RIM OF CURB. way we never 
haye any trouble, and all the wood in the water 
is the ring on which the brick is laid.” 
CEMENT TILE Wetis.—Precisely the same 
principle is carried out in the modern cement 
tile wells, which are greatly approved where 
the soil and distance to water are adapted to 
their use. Cement tiles are made of various 
sizes and shapes for sewers and drains, The 
one we represent in fig. 3 is of the size sometimes 
employed for wells; namely, 5 feet long by 

















2 feet inside diameter. This gives room for, 
man, (asmall man, probably) to‘stand in it and 
fill a bucket with sand. We are curious to 
witness the process, having recently seen one of 
them in operation, where it was manifestly supe. 
rior to any other kindof curbing. Where it can 
be employed it makes the cheapest, simplest and 
most durable lining that can be devised. The 
pipes are made with one end narrowed and the 
other expanded—like a mortise and tenon, Mr, 
A. E. Smith, of New 
Haven Co., Ct., writes 
as follows: “ A kind of 
tile made in sections 3 
feet long, 2 feet in di- 
ameter, with rabbetted 
ends to lock together, is 
used in this vicinity. A 
hole is dug and asection 
placed in the ground; 
then one man gets inside 
with a scoop and fills 
the sand into buckets, 
which are drawn out by 
& man at the top, using 
any simple rigging that 
may suggest itself. As 
fast as a section is low- 
ered another is put on, and so on until water is 
obtained, when the well is completed. I be- 
lieve the cost in this vicinity is $5.00 per sec- 
tion, and two men will put down in easy dig- 
ging thirty fect in two days, making a very cheap 
and durable well. Of course it can only be used 
where the digging is easy, and I should think 
was just the thing for a well in quicksand.” 


Linnea 





Fig. 3. — CEMENT-TILE 
CURBING, 
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Home-made Superphosphate from Bones, 
po 

A correspondent who makes a superphos- 
phate from broken bones has this formula: 
* Add to the crushed bones { their weight of oil 
of vitriol and } their weight of water. <A con- 
venient vessel for mixing the ingredients in an 
old whale oil cask sawed in two. These casks 
are usually made of white oak and yellow pine 
and bound with very stout iron hoops, and last 
a long time for this purpose. Any wooden ves- 
sel or vat made of good timber would answer 
the purpose. The breaking of bones is work 
that I always have upon the slate when there is 
nothing else to be done. I have a spare shed 
with a hard dirt bottom and a piece of rock in 
the middle for an anvil. The big bones and 
hard joints are crushed on this with a heavy 
steel sledge, and the softer and smaller bones are 
pounded with a lighter hammer. Of course it 
costs a good deal to work bones up in this way, 
and perhaps it would not pay to buy bones 
at 15 or 20 dollars a ton for this purpose. 
But I hire boys to pick them up about the 
neighboring village for 25 cents a barrel or less, 
and get them of the butcher for about the same 
price. LIuse these broken bones very freely in 
planting trees, and the surplus I work up in the 
oil casks with the oil of vitriol. I put 
the finest of the bones into the tub, then 
pour in the water, and add the oil of vitriol 
last. I stir the mass with a short pole 
briskly at the time of mixing and several times 
a day aslong as it remains in the tub. It takes 
much longer for such coarse bones to dissolve 
than for bone-dust; if I do not wish to use the 
fertilizer immediately I allow the mass to remain 
two or three weeks. I then take out the paste 
and what of the bones ave left, and mix them in 
the compost heap which has been made for that 
purpose, if I desire a fertilizer for spreading 
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proadcast. If I want it for use in the hill or 
for application to growing plants I dry the 
paste with sifted coal ashes, dried peat, or any 
convenient absorbent, Any small pieces of 
pone left in the fertilizer will be certain to do 
good after the first year, and that which is fine 
will benefit the crops immediately. I have 
never made an accurate experiment to test the 
yalue of this fertilizer in comparison with others, 
put am well satisfied that I get my money back, 
and at the same time keep the land improving.” 

We have no doubt this is a very safe way for 
small farmers to work up all the old bones they 
can buy at cheap rates. For men of capital it 
would be safe to buy ground bones, if they can 
find a pure article, or the phosphatic guanos and 
make their own superphosphate. We trust 
any of ow readers who make the experiment 
will report their process of manufacture and the 
results of the application to the various crops. 
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Planting Potatoes in March. 
aga 

Potatoes planted in March are usually subject 
to cold weather, great dampness of the soil, and 
asuccession of checks before the sprouts reach 
the surface; and after this the young plant is 
liable to freezing and thawing and soaking to 
which it is hardly fair to expose it. It is a 
grand thing to finish up potato planting early ; 
and it is work which may frequently be done 
when nothing else can be. If we use choice 
seed and wish to make it go as far as possible, 
we are tempted to cut it in single eye pieces for 
planting. Doing this, with most varieties, we 
would be likely to lose half the seed,—perhaps 
more, early planted. It would be otherwise if 
the planting was to be done in May. Good sized 
pieces, or medium sized potatoes planted whole, 
are much the surest to give a good set if plant- 
ed in March. The cutting should always be 
done several days before planting, and the heap 
turned over, or spread thin, to dry somewhat. 
An incrustation of the starch and juices of the 
tuber, called healing, takes place which defends 
the piece against decay. The best results are 
obtained in planting the potatoes about three 
inches deep in drills, on dry, gravelly loam. 
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Experience with Sick Poultry. 


Accounts of the successful treatment of well 
described diseases of poultry, in the present 
state of our knowledge on this subject, are very 
welcome, The troubles of a Colorado corre- 
spondent have brought the following communi- 
cation from “ A, H. T.” of New Haven, Conn. : 

“T onee had an experience somewhat. re- 
sembling that of Mr. Page, of Colorado, detailed 
in the January number. My hens refused 
their grain, but sought assiduously for drink. 
On examining them I found their mouths, 
tongues, and as far down the throat as I could 
see, covered with thick white spots, a yellow, 
feculent matter running from the mouth. Each 
hen that appeared diseased I took from the 
yard and tied with a string to a brick. Thus 
She could have nothing but the grass to pick 
and no water. Not having access to an apothe- 
cary’s I obtained the rust from an old weather- 
beaten stove and some iron hoops, and making 
it into pills of the ordinary size, I gave her 
three a day. For diet she had fresh meat 
cooked with a little boiled rice, and for drink, 
milk with alum dissolved in it. And although 
I was three weeks curing my worst case, at the 
end of that time I had the gratification to find 
my hen singing, and fit to return to the yard. 
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I will relate another experience of later date. 
I found two hens on the roost blind, or nearly 
so, in both eyes, their mouths and bills covered 
with hard white bunches, a thick coating in 
their throats, looking just as diphtheria in a 
human being. They were so far gone I could 
do nothing for them but to put them out of their 
misery. One after another was similarly at- 
tacked, until about thirty of my hens came 
under treatment. I lost twelve of this number. 
My treatment in regard to the iron was the 
same, but I removed the thick white coating 
from the mouth by dusting in finely pulverized 
loaf sugar. I washed their eyes, which in some 
cases were nearly closed, and sometimes swollen 
out as large as a small marble, with warm milk 
and water. In two cases the eye came entirely 
out, leaving the hens blind on one side. They 
were fed twice a day with bread cut in narrow 
strips and put down their throats, as not one 
could eat or drink of herself. Their drink was 
milk, warmed,and cayenne pepper put in it. 
This also had to be poured with a teaspoon into 
their mouths. The breathing of some of these 
fowls was so loud and hoarse that it could be 
heard at a considerable distance. Some of the 
hens were under treatment for a month, and 
were sick more or less all the winter. I could 
find no reason, except that, in the fall, their yard 
was rendered more damp and cold-than usual, 
by frequent rains. Their food was the same 
as usual and the water in their trough renewed 
every morning. This season they have been kept 
from this yard, and no disease has appeared.” 

This disease seems very like some forms of 
Roup, for which we have known active stimu- 
lating treatment in the first stages very eflica- 
cious. Bread soaked in ale and sprinkled 
with cayenne pepper, and tincture of iron in 
their drink, are usually successful remedies. 

Fixed Foothold for a Fan-Mill. 


ages 
Barn floors are somewhat uneven, and fan- 
mills have not weight enough to stand steadily 
when turned with a strong arm, to give a forcible 
blast, so they slide a” 
and dance about un- 
less fastened by cleats 
or otherwise. Mr. Ell- 
wood Hughes of Fow- 
lersville, Penn., who 
thinks farmers read- 
ing the Agrieulturist 
ought to contribute 
their good ideas to its 
columns for the bene- 
fit of all, sends us the 
following description 
of an attachment to 
his fan-mill, which he 
finds of great service: 
“A bar of round, ‘|. ee 
iron long enough to = a 
turn a short handle 
above the top of the 
leg of the fan-mill, has a thread cut at the bot- 
tom and passes through a nut fastened at the 
bottom ofthe leg. The end of 
the rod is sharpened to a point 
so as to take hold in the floor, 
and the top passes throngh a 
staple in the top of the leg. Such 
a rod should be attached to two 
of the legs of a fan-mill, so that 
they may be turned down to take 
hold in the floor. Thus the mill 





Fig. 1.—FIxED FOOT FOR 
FAN-MILL. 





Fig. 2. 
will retain its place while in use and stand 





level, no matter how uneven the floor, When 
one has done using the mill the rods may be run 
up, and then the mill will slide smoothly over 
the floor.” Figure 1 shows a portion of the fan- 
mill with the rod attached, and fig. 2 gives the 
screw at the lower end of the rod with the nut. 
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A Handy and Powerful Lever, 





In working in soft ground, whether at pulling 
stumps or moving stones, the great want is a 
firm place to set == 
the lever. We ex- =s 
hibit in the ac- 
companying en- 
graving a lever, 
which requires a 
very simple base, 
and if rigged with 
a pulley,or “block 
and tackle,” as 
shown, may exert 
a great lifting 
power. For such 
lifts a crooked 
lever has many 
advantages. We 
witnessed, a short 
time since, the 
operation of such 
an one, and were 
struck with its utility. The ring to which 
the powerful inch-iron hook is attached should 
perhaps pass through the bar closer to the 
inner angle than is represented. It might 
equally well be made so as to slip over the bar 
and hold in a notch on the inner side. Such a 
lever may be seven to nine fect long, and made 
of oak or hickory. It may be operated by hand, 
by attaching the upperend of the rope to a 
stump and pulling down upon the lower end; 
or by horses or cattle, by fixing the lower end 
and carrying the upper one off to where the 
team may be conveniently and efficiently used. 











HANDY LEVER. 
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Flavor and Firmness of Texture in Cheese. 
BY T. D. CURTIS, 
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The chief complaint for the last two years 
against American cheese in foreign markets— 
and, indeed, against cheese everywhere—is bad 
Jlavor, This, more than any other subject, oc- 
cupied the attention of the American Dairymen’s 
Association, at its late Convention, in Utica. 

Toachieve the best results the cows must give 
rich, sweet milk. They must be kept healthy 
and hearty, during the winter, on good whole- 
some food and pure water, and in clean, well- 
ventilated stables. By keeping the cows healthy, 
we avoid beginning the season with a flow oc” 
thin or diseased milk. During the seasor 
of pasturing, the cows should feed on dry upland 
pastures, free from all offensive herbage, with 
access to pure water. They should be milked 
ina clean place in a cleanly manner, the milk 
carefully strained, and deprived of its anima) 
heat as soon as possible, and be constantly ex- 
posed to the open air. The “milk things” 
should all be made of tin, and washed, scalded, 
and aired thoroughly, every day. If carried toa 
factory, the milk should be protected from the 
influence of the sun’s rays falling on the can by 
having some kind of awning stretched over the 
wagon. Then, after the milk producer has done 
his part of the work well, lic has a right to de- 
mand satisfuctory results from the cheese- 
maker, in whom the most scrupulous neatnegs 
is no less 4 virtue than a duty and a necegsity, 
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The miik, pure, sweet, clean and cool, 


should be heated rather quickly, but evenly, to | 


$2° in warm weather, and 86° in cool weather. 
The coloring, Which should be selected for its 
fineness and purity, rather than for its cheap- 
ness, is then added, and after this sufficient pre- 
pared rennet, (thoroughiy incorporating it with 
the mass,) to begin coagulation in ten to 
‘ifteen minutes, and form a firm curd in half an 
jour to an hour, gently agitating the milk until 


it begins to thicken. 


taken from heaithy calves, not less than three or | 


four days old, cleaned by wiping and picking 
instead of washing, thoroughiy rubbed with 
tie purest salt outside and in, and packed in 
stone jars—never in wood. They should be 
prepared for use by soaking and rubbing in 
whey, first boiled and skimmed, and the prepa- 
ration carefully strained into a clean stone jar. 

As soon as the eurd will break square and 
clean across the finger, the cutting should begin. 
The knifé recently invented for cutting the curd 
horizontally should be first used; and then the 
curd should be cut perpendicularly with a gang 
of blades standing not over x quarter ofan inch 
apart. Both these cuttings should be length- 
wise of the vat, and will leave the curd in long 
strips about a quarter of an inch thick and 
three quarters of an inch wide. The ob- 
ject is to facilitate the separation of the whey, 
which the horizontal cutting does more effectu- 
ally than the perpendicular, since the whey col- 
lects in little tubular cells, which, wien viewed 
with a microscope, look like fine needles stand- 
ing upright throughout the mass. The hori- 
zontal cutting severs them crosswise, while the 
perpendicular splits only a few of them. As 
soon as the whey has exuded enough to nearly 
cover the surface of the curd, cross-cutting 
should commence, and be continued until the 
whole is as fine as kernels of corn, or beechinuts, 

hen apply the heat and raise the temperature 
steadily and expeditiously to 98° or 100°, as is 
preferred, constantly but carefully stirring the 
mass With a rake to keep it from packing—the 
more effectually this is done, the better—and 
the stirring must be continued, at short inter- 
yals, so as to keep the pieces louse and free, 
until the curd is ready to dip. 

It is very essential that all the whey should 
be expelled from the pieces of curd by the 
action of the heat and rennet, so that, when 
mashed by rubbing between the thumb) and fin- 
gers, they will look mealy and dry. This is 
what cheese-makers would call thoroughly 
“ cooked” or “scalded”—and it cannot be pro- 
perly done unless the curd is cut fine, and the 
heat is kept up till this condition is attained. 

When the whey begins to change, or become 
a little sour, it should be at once drawn off and 
the curd stirred and cooled to atleast 90°. Then 
dip and salt with four to five ounces of Onon- 
daga “ factory filled” to each hundred pounds of 
milk worked up. Thoroughly incorporate this 
with the curd, which should be put to press at 
temperature of about 80°. Press lightly at 
first, steadily following up the pressure, until 
the whey is completely expelled and the whoie 
is firmly set together. When the pressing is 
finished, put the cheese in an airy, clean, well- 
ventilated drying room, so constructed that the 
iemperature can be kept at 70° to 80°, and if 
everything has been thoroughly done, at the end 
of thirty days the maker can have tbe satisfac- 
tion of “trying” a fine-textured, firm, mild, 
clean-flavored cheese. 

This is as things should be. 





They often are 


as they should not be. Milk is often sour or 
tainted when it reaches the factory. Sometimes 


fhe rennets should be 


| the night’s milk does not keep as well as it 
| ought, in hot weather. Tainted milk is the 
| chief cause of porous cheese; sour mill causes 
a great waste of butter. When caught with 
either of these objectionable articles, it is impor- 
tant to know the best that can be done with 
them, but it is unreasonable to expect them to 
make as good cheese as perfectly sweet mill. 
If milk is tainted, the sooner it is heated, 
Additional leat of 
prove 


set and scalded, the better. 
three to five degrees, in this case, will 
beneticial. The “ cooking” checks decompo- 
sition and the further development of 
But, in addition, the lactic acid shouid be 


| 
| 
| 


PASES, 
al- 
lowed to fully develop in the whey, making i! 


unmistakabivy sour, before being drawn off 
This acid curdies or pickles the albuminous 
matter, Which is believed to give the offensive 
When the whey 


odor peculiar to tainted milix. 
is drawn off, the curd should be cooled down 
to 80°, then dipped, salted and put to press, 
under at first Jight, but gradually increasing 
pressure. The curing requires no particular 
care, save to puncture the swelled places which 


oys 


may appear on the cheese, and Jet out the 
Such cheeses are generaily buttery and rich, but 
do not keep very well for a length of time. 

When milk is rather old or a Jittle sour, the 
sooner every stage of the process is gone through 
with, the better—for the more time there is con- 
sumed, the more acid is developed and the 
greater the waste. The effect of the acid is to 
destroy the coverings of the globules of buiter, 
allowing the butter to eseape and run off with 
the whey. In sweet milk, these coverings are 
smooth and perfect, and will bear a temperature 
of even 170°, without rupturing and freeing the 
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butter. But when the milk is sour, the sacks 
containing the globules of butter are rough and 
broken, and are destroyed by a heat much less 
than that 
cheese, Hence, the trouble with sour milk is 
to give the rennet and heat sufficient time to do 
their work of separating the cheese from the 
whey, the acid compelling the operator to take 
out the curd underdone, the consequence of 
which is a “leaky” as weil as a sour cheese— 
and almost every sour cheese is a leaky one. It 
will be seen, therefore, that the more rapidly ihe 
heat is run up, the better—even to the temper- 
ature of 105° or 106°—the main object being to 
“cook” the curd, too much acid being in al- 
ready. Of course, the cooler the curd is put to 
press and the more éarefully it is pressed, the 
less the waste of butter, which is likely to be 
enough to produce a dry cheese, under the best 
that can be done. The writer has seen a very 
fair quality of cheese made from nearly loppered 
milk, the whele process of setting, cutting, 
scalding, and dipping, not occupying more than 
half to three-quarters of an hour. There is no 
trouble in keeping a sour cheese almost any 
length of time. 

The practice in many factories is to heat up a 
curd very slowly, some stopping at a certain 
point, and letting it stand to—what? Few 
have any idea what; but the result is, if the 
milk is not very sweet, that the acid develops 
before the heat and rennet have done their 
work, and the choice is between a sour cheese 
and one from which the whey is imperfectly 
separated and is likely to be bad-flavared. 
Many, too, dip the curds too soft, with the idea 
of producing a greater weighi of cheese ; amd to 
this foolish ambition to please the patrons with 
a “ big average,” may be attributed much of the 
bad flavor complained of. But unless the 
cheese is marketed before it is thoroughly cured, 
no greater weight will be secured; and if thus 





necessary fur the manufacture of 


e 


secured, a minute of the loss by shrinkage jg 
made of every lot of cheese, and that will be 
taken into consideration by the dealer the next 
time he Visits a factory noted for selling green 
chieese—so that what is gained in weight is ulti- 
mately Jost in quality, price, and reputation, 

We emphatically protest against pig-styes 
around factories, and against imperfect troughs 


' or sewers to conduct off the whey and slops— 


which being allowed to collect and rot, and ex- 


| liale their bad odors under, around, and through 
the factory, taint the cheese, poison the ai: 
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and everything and everybody it envelops, 
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Timber Culture—The Pine, 

BY D, C. SCOFIELD, ELGIN, ILL, 

acces 

The Pine torests which once existed along the 
valleys of the Hudson and its tributaries, the 
Dejaware and Susquehanuah, have been swept 
away, ainly within the last sixty years, to sup- 
ply the markets of our seaboard. Lumbermen 
lniye resorted to the yast forests of Maine, Can- 
nda, snd our Northwestern border, too, and not- 
Withstanding the greatness of the supply, the in- 
creasing demand will soon use up what now 
The 
question already is seriously asked : ‘* What is to 
be the substitute which will equal Pine timber 
in value?” We reply, there is none. Then 
What is the duty of this generation in regard to 
this matter? We say, plant Pine timber and 
make ita fam crop. On the same principle that 
father provides for the present 


would seem to be an exhaustless resource. 


provident 
luxury and future wants of lis houschold, let 
the men of this time provide for the necessities 
of future generations. A great and wise peopie 
are looking to a glorious future; hence they 
secure the most durable material within their 
reach, for their public edifices, Siate-houses 
So also it becomes such a people 


tha 
Lilt 


and churches. 


| to provide for the future supply of timber. This 


may be done by individual enterprise, by Goy- 
ernment, or by both. The most natural and eco- 
nomical method is, that every farmer set apart 
a portion of his land for a timber plantation, It 
may be set in a belt for protection to ex- 
posed grounds against the severities of winter, 
or in square and more compact bodies, as may 
suit his taste or convenience. Unlike many 
other varieiies of American timber, the Pine does 
not sprout from the roots, and can only be re- 
produced by planting the seed. 

It is no longer doubtful whether we can raise 
Pine and other timber with the same certainty 
and in the same manner as we do apple and 
other fruit trees. It has been done, it is being 
done, and it may be done to any desirable extent. 
To prove that it has been done we have only to 
refer to the cases where trees have been planted 
to beautify pleasure grounds or afford a shade to 
springs of water. This evidence is sufficient for 
our purpose, for what has been accomplished on 
a small scale may be done on a large one. A 
Pine tree isnow standing in the State of New 
York, not fifty miles from the metropolis, that 
when set in 1813 was a small plant not two fect 
in hight; it now has a diameter of more than 
three feet and a hight of nearly eight feet. 
Another Pine tree is standing (uniess recently 
removed) in Fairfield County, Ct., nearly a hun- 
dred feetin hight, more than three feet in diame- 
ter at its base and about one foot in diameter 
at the hight of seventy feet. It was planted 
there, a small tree, about the close of the Revolu- 
tionary war. In the County of Albany, N. ¥,, 
a Pine tree was cut in the year 1814 measuring 
more than two and a lialf feet in diameter at its 
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base, of a growth of less than sixty years, mak- 
ing more than one thousand feet of lumber. So 
much for what has been done, and we might 
multiply cases if necessary. 

That Pine timber is now being successfully 
erown in both Europe and America is too 
well known to require other evidence. On my 
grounds, Which were planted in the year 1857 
with plants not twelve inches long, now stand 
Pine trees twenty-five fect in hight and 
from eight to ten inches in diameter at the 
hase or collar, which promise at no very distant 
day to afford a remuuerative crop of lumber. 

Where young trecs are set for belts for pro- 
tection, or in blocks, they should stand twelve 
feet apart each way in the rows and be culti- 
yuted till they will protect themselves from the 
crowth of exhausting vegetation. 
net @ Se — 9 — 
Tomatoes—Keyes’ and Others. 
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The tomato is so important a vegetable, and 
tle comparative earliness of the varieties is so 
important, especially to those who cultivate 
it for sale, that we feel no apology is needed 
for giving so much space to it. In the contro- 
versy now going on concerning the varieties —the 
Keyes’ especially—we have endeavored to give 
both sides a fair hearing, and now give opposite 
results, obtained by two different cultivators, It 
should be borne in mind that last season was, 
ut the East, very unfavorable to the tomato, and 
while it is not right to come toa conclusion from 














than scarlet, solid and of good quality, grows in 
clusters, which ripen pretty evenly and color all 
over at once, not being ripe below and green 
around the stem, as with some varieties. The 
only objection I found was their vigorous growth 
and sprawling habit. The stalks, being heavy, 
soon fell to the ground and grew several feet 
long, some of the plants, I think, covering a space 
of over six feet square. Perhaps my low, rich 
garden ground had something to do with it; still, 
I am satisfied they need more room than most 
kinds—say rows four feet apart, and plants 
three feet apart in the row. Probably twice as 
many plants of the Early York (which is a fine 
tomato of a dwarf habit,) might be planted to 
the acre. The Keyes’ tomato is certainly a dis- 
tinct variety, and from one year’s éxperience, I 
think it worthy the attention ef all who want 
early tomatoes. The Tilden is also a fine to- 
mato, but not very early, in color and quality 
resembling the Valencia, both ripening slowly, 
and being more tart than most other varieties.” 

On the other hand, Mr. James Perkins, mar- 
ket gardener near New Market, N. J., thinks 
his New York Red as early as any of the much 
praised varieties, and proposes next season to 
send his first ripe fruit to the office of the Ayri- 
eulturist. He asks those who have new varie- 
ties to do the same—the plants not to be kept 
under glass after May 25th. Come on with 


| your early tomatoes, gentlemen. 


the experience of a single season, it is still less - 


inir to allow the results of an adverse one to de- 
cide the matter. “J. T.,” Paterson, N. J., writes : 

“ The article in the Dec. Agriculturist, entitled 
‘Jinprovement in Tomatoes,’ it seems to me, 
docs not come to a correct conclusion in regard 
the quality, earliness, and productiveness of 
I have raised tomatoes over 


he kinds named. 


fifteen years, never less than three or four kinds, | 
| cents to 25 cents apiece is too much for the 


und oftener twice that number, and considered 
the Early Smooth Red the earliest, and Valen- 
cia Ciuster and Lester’s Perfected, the best of 
jater kinds. Reading Mr. Gregory’s advertise- 
ment in your paper last winter, I wrote and ob- 
tained from him (with other seeds) some Early 
York, (which he claimed to be earliest), and 
carly Tilden seed. Shortly after, reading Hovey 
& Co.’s advertisement, I wrote and procured 
trom them a paper of ‘Keyes’ Early Prolific’ 
seed, and also procured in New York, sced of 
Exrly Smooth Red. I planted seed of each, 
(Early York, Early Red, Tilden, and Keyes’), 
in same hot-bed, gave same treatment, trans- 
planted the plants into cold frame about the 
same time, and into open ground as soon as 
warm weather became settled. The Early 
York, Early Red, and Tilden, were set out in 
my earliest ground, and some days afterwards 
(aving but few plants, from a very small paper 
of seed, and it being claimed they were a month 
carlier) I set out the Keyes’ plants in my garden, 
on lower and later ground, in order to keep 
them pure and save plenty of seed. Phe Keyes’ 
still proved from one to two weeks earlier than 
the others, though in a less favorable location. 
My experience was similar to that of Mr. 
Downing and others published in your paper 
sume months ago. The Early York came next, 
then Early Red, then Tilden. My plants of the 
Keyes’ were very stocky, leaves very broad, 
looking more like potato than tomato leaves, 
bore transplanting well and were very prolific, 
continuing to bear, and full of green ones when 
frost killed the vines. The Keyes’ tomato is of 
medium size, of very dark color, more crimson 
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Pear Culture for Profit. 
- <p oy 
The frequent inquiries made with regard to 


! pear culture show that the attention of culti- 
i} 


; majority of pockets. 





vators is turned to this fruit, as a@ market crop. 
The demand for fine varieties has been so much 
greater than the supply that the fruit in our 


S 


city markets has always been at a price fir be- 
yond the reach of those of ordinary means. 
The fruit is temptingly beautiful, but from 5 


The question generally 
put by those who are thinking of planting pears 
is: Shall I plant standards or dwarfs? Our 
reply is: Standards, by all means, with perhaps 
the single exception of the Duchesse d’Angou- 
leme. The dwarf pear, i.e. the pear on a 
quince stock, lias done good service, but not in 
the orchard. As these trees come early into 
bearing, they have enabled us to test a large 
number of varieties, in a much shorter time than 
could have been done if the dependance had 
been on standards alone. Bor garden culture, 
and for those whose gpace is Hhnixea, nothing 
can be better adapted thay the pear upon 
quince; here large and paying craps are not 
looked for, and the trees receive all the ¢gye and 
culture they require, and without which they 
soon become useless. [t is claimed by same, that 
if planted deep cnough to cover the union of the 
pear and quince, roots will be produced from the 
pear wood. This is undoubtedly the case with 
many varieties, and when it takes place, the 
tree is no longer a dwarf, but is a pear tree on 
its own roots, with a clump of decaying quince 
roots in contact with them, aud which we would 
much rather not have there. Phe chief objec- 
tion urged to the pear on its own roots is the 
length of time before it comes into bearing. 
This is acondition which varies yery much with 
the different.kinds. Some, like the Dix, make 
one wait a provokingly long time, but the most 
profitable market varieties are not open to this 
objection. Had the many plantations that have 
been made of dwarf trees been of standards the 
fruit would now be much more plenty than it 














is. While the dwarf tree has done much to im- 
prove our knowledge of pears, we think that it 
has been detrimental to pear culture. Some 
twenty years ago the quince stock was so strong- 
ly advocated, that many supposed that the 
finer sorts of pears could only be grown upon 
it. We now find very few who recommend its 
use in an orchard planted for profit. 

A good soil, one that will produce a fair crop 
of any farm produce, will do for the pear, and 
it is none the worse if it isof a rather stiff 
nature. Draining should be done, if needed, 
and the ground well prepared by plowing and 
subsoiling. Mr. Quinn, a successful grower, 
recommends preparing the land thoroughly and 
growing a root crop the year before setting out 
the trees. This is undoubtedly good practice, 
as the soil not only gets thoroughly worked, but 
has the adyantage of the liberal manuring given 
to the root crop. 

Varieties, There is no task more difficult 
than to make a selection of varieties of any kind 
of fruit that shall answereverywhere. We give 
here a list of those we should set out were we 
about to raise fruit for the New York market. 
In this case the question of quality is secondary 
to that of profit. 

WInpsor OR SUMMER BELL.—An old sort, 
worthless for eating, but profitable as an early 
market fruit and always in demand for cooking. 

Crapp’s Favorite.—A comparatively new 
variety, but so far as tested, of excellent charac- 
ter. Jis beauty, size, and earliness, will no doubt 
make it a leading market sort. 

BartLerT.—Nothing need be said of this well 
known and popular variety. Pomologists may 
discuss whether it is a second or third rate pear ; 
cultivators know that “there is money in it.” 

LovisE BONNE pe JERSEY.—Succeeds gener- 
aliy; sometimes astringent, but its beauti- 
ful cheek makes it sell. 

BEURRE CLATRGEAU.—Handsome, large, an 
abundant bearer, and profitable. 

DoucnessE D’ANGOULEME.—About the only 
variety found profitable on quince, on which it 
generally does better than on its own roots. 

Becrre pDANJov.—First class in all re- 
spects, and keeps well. 

LAWRENCE.—A. good laie autumn variety. 

Vicar oF WINKFIELD.—An abundant and 
regular bearer; exccllent as a cooking pear and 
when well ripened fair for the table, but it is so 
uneven in quality that it is unpopular in the 
market for the latter purpose. Cultivators, 
however, find it a profitable variety. 

To this list might be added Seckel, Sheldon, 
and some others, In planting for market, it is 
a great mistake to have a few trees of many 
kinds. The orchard should comprise but a few 
profitable sorts—such as the people know and 
will buy, or which by their attractive appear- 
ance commend themselves at once. Picking and 
packing are much facilitated, and the commis- 
sion merchant has much less trouble with a 
large lot of one or two kinds, than where there 
are gmall quantities of a dozen varieties. 
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PoTATOES UNDER StRAW.—In last montii’s 
“ Basket,” page 46, we gave the experience of 
“ Hoosier” which was not in favor of planting 
potatoes under straw. On the other hand, Mr. 
J. N. Sterns, Kalamazoo, Mich., says: 

“] fitted the ground as for planting in the old 
way, by marking rows one way, three feet apart, 
and dropped the potatoes on the mark, from 
eighteen inches to two feet apam, covering them 
slightly with soil. I then covered to about the 
depth of ten inches with old straw, and did 
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nothing more with them. When the crop was 
ripe I raked off the straw, and raked out the 


which were mostly on the surface, 
The re- 


potatoe s, 
looking very nice, fresh, and large. 
sult was, I had at the rate of 186 bushels per 
acre; While the yield from those planted the old 
way in drills, and cultivated, on ground by the 


tide of them, was only 75 bushels per acre, 
which was rather small for this section, owing 


to the dry season. The soil is a sandy loam.” 


_ 2 <r 6) et - | 
The Common Pickerel, — (“sor reticulatus.) | 


Our artist, Mr. Herrick, challenges admiration 
for the faithfulness and beauty of his drawing, 


Which has lost nothing in the engraver’s hands. 
It is indeed a difficult task to engrave so delicate 
a piece of penciling, and retain the indications of | 


> 


shade off into nearly pure white upon the belly. 
The scales are small, brilliant, and edged with 
black, the fins greenish, those below being ting- 
ed with red. The body is covered with dusky 
reticulations, or irregular bands running one 
into another, forming a sort of network, 
which vary in size in different specimens. The 
pike breeds in March or April, as soon as the 
water becomes alittle warm and food abundant, 
and during the breeding period the colors are 
exceedingly intense and brilliant. In addition to 
the tints named there is an iridescence of bril- 
liant hues upon the gills and sides. The light 
parts are brighter and the dark ones of deeper 
color; hence we regard the pickerel, especially 
the male, as deserving to be ranked among 
the most beautiful of our fresh water fish. 

The motions of this fish in the water are 
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great, he usually makes several “ tacks,” taking 
a zigzag course. The accuracy of aim of the 
fish in making these darts is truly astonishing, 
Few indeed are the fish that can escape. The 
enormous jaws open and shut like a steel trap, 
at the moment of striking, and the lucklegs 
creature is engulfed in the capacious may. 
The pike does not hesitate, however, if the fish 
he pounces upon is too large for a single swal- 
low. He will, if pressed with hunger, take one 
nearly half as long as himself; if necessary, 
first disabling it, and then getting it head fore. 
most into his mouth. After this, little by little, 
he works it down. Meanwhile he himself be- 


comes almost helpless, as one might imagine, 
having a living fish, half swallowed, and active- 
ly wriggling in his mouth—and in this condition 
small pickerel not unfrequently fall an easy 








THE COMMON PICKEREL.—(Zsoz reticulatus. )—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


the play of colors upon the surface without los- | 
ing the strength of the more positive markings. | 

The pickerel or pike is one of our best known. | 
fishes. It is a favorite in the market, and with | 
many, of course, upon the table ; a favorite, too, | 
vith those anglers who are not such thorough 
sportsmen that they will not favor a fish so 
easily captured. The pickerel are among the 
most voraciously carnivorous animals in the 
world, and being also among the strongest and 
swiftest swimmers, the weaker fish about them 
must be both cautious and active to be able to 
both pick tp a living and elude their jaws. 

The body of the pickerel is long and slender, 
and the head is very nearly one-third of the en- 
tire length. It approaches a cylindrical form, 
the breadth and depth being much more nearly 
alike than in most fishes. The head is broad; 
the snout, blunt and flat, somewhat like a duck’s 
bill; the under jaw extends beyond the upper 
one when the mouth is closed. The upper jaw 
has no teeth upon the sides and only a few | 
small ones in front, but the 
roof of the mouth and the 
under jaw fairly bristle with 
teeth, some ©” which are 
quite large. The base of the 
tongue and the bony arches 
which support the gills are 
covered with sharp teeth di- 
rected backward, that 
anything once within is ex- 
tricated with difficulty. The 
colors vary considerably, ac- 
cording to the abundance 
and kind of focd, the char- 
acter of the water, or other 
influences, and also accord- 
ing to the sex ana t'me of year. The prey- 
alent colors are deep green, or bluish-gray 
approaching black on the back and head’, while 
olive-yellow and golden tints mingle with the 
greenish or grayish reticulations of the sides, and 
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peculiar. The shape of the body and location 
of its fins are such as to give it great speed in 
straight forward motion, and power to stop or 
turn on the instant. It has, however, no ability 
to execute those graceful sweeps and curves 
which make some of the carp family such 
attractive denizens of ornamental ponds, basins 
or vases, where their motions can be watched. 
The pickerel habitually rests perfectly motion- 
less, not a quiver or wave of a fin being visible, 
except a slight undulating motion of the pec- 
toral or breast fins by which he balances him- 
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HEAD OF PICKEREL. 


self; then in the twinkling of an eye he shoots 
away with almost inconceivable rapidity—so 
great that the eye can hardly follow him—and 
stops stock still perhaps at the distance of only 
a few fect, or it may be, rods. If the distance be 
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prey to larger ones. The writer once tooka 
large pike from the hook, having in his mouth 
a small one which had previously partly swal- 
lowed the live bait fish, and found all three alive. 
The pickerel will take almost anything that 
is small enough for him to get into his mouth, 
if it has motion resembling life; hence bits of 
rags, bone, or painted tin, are used for bait, 
being “ trolled” or drawn rapidly through the 
water. Living fish as long as one’s finger are 
common bait for set lines, and such are fre. 
quently used through holes in the ice. The fish 
spear is often successfully employed in taking 
pickerel of large size. Strong as he is, the 
pickerel does not make a hard fight when hook 
ed, and he is so greedy and easily taken that 
he can neyer rank high as a game fish. The 
flesh is good, but does not compare in excel- 
lence with that of the trout, black bass, or perch. 
Pickerel are found in mostof our streams and 
rivers away from the influence of the sea, but 
are most abundant in ponds, where they may 
often be seen in summet, 
‘pasking in the sun among 
the lily pads. The pickerel 
varies in length, mature 
specimens being often less 
than a foot in length, and 
sometimes reaching the 
enormous size of three feet. 
The bodies of these very 
Jarge ones are usually much 
more robust than others. 
The engraving which we 
present is an accurate por- 
trait of a fine large fish, 
taken by the artist himself. 
Its extreme length was 25 

inches. The head was accurately drawn from 
a 4"|, pound fish taken from the market, and is 
represented two-thirds the natural length. Many 
of the smaller teeth in the lower jaw are not 
fixed, but seem to be set loosely in the flesh, 
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COREOPSIS VERTICILLATA. 


Everybody's Hardy Flowers. 


Were we to head this article “Herbaceous 
Perennials,’ many might pass it by, as being 
something that did not interest them; so we have 
given it a title with the same meaning. Those 
flowering plants which, while all that is visible 
perishes, each spring repeat everywhere the 
miracle of the resurrection, should be every- 
body’s flowers. They need neither potting nor 
puttering, they endure neglect and return at- 
tention, and are the flowers to have and to love. 

We have made out alist of those that are good 
and easily obtained; it does not contain all that 
may be classed under these heads even, and is by 
no means a list of the rarest. They can for the 
most part be raised from seed, but as a general 
thing do not flower until the second year, though 
some, if sown early, will bloom the same year. 

Novices in flower growing are generally im- 
patient people; they can hardly wait for the seeds 
ofannuals to come up, and as for growing a 
plant fora whole year for the sake of what it 
may do hereafter, that is not to be thought of. 

Those who are in a hurry can get plants in 
early spring of the florists and nurserymen, or 
of some kind cultivator, who, if he is a lover of 
flowers himself, will be glad of an opportunity 
to aid another—only don’t be a plant beggar. 

Plants of this class do best in a good rich 
garden soil, light rather than heavy; they gener- 
ally increase so rapidly as to require division 
every three or four years. Take up the clumps 
in early spring, or in autumn after the tops are 
dead, divide by means of a sharp spade ora 
knife, always observing the manner of growth 
and making the division in a manner that shall 
secure buds with the portions of the root. Re- 
set as much as is desirable and then—throw 
away the rest? Not atall. With these plants 
one can cultivate friendly relations and make 








many a less fortunate plant 
lover happy. So give away 
what can be spared and 
thus help to make them 
“everybody’s flowers.” 

AMERICAN CowsLip. — 
Shooting-star, Dodecatheon 
Meadia. 1 foot; pale pur- 
ple; June. Figured in the 
Agriculturist for July, 1866. 

ASTILBE JAPONICA.—In- 
correctly Spirszea Japonica of 
the catalogues; no common 
name; 18 inches; white; fine 
foliage; June. Figured in 
the Agriculturist, Jan., 1867. 

BELL-FLOWER.— Campan- 
ula Carpathica; 18 inches; 
hlue, with a white variety ; 
allsummer. This is one of 
the best of the many Cam- 
panulas, being delicate in 
habit and a profuse bloomer 
and remaining in flower for 
a long time. The Peach- 
leaved Bell-flower and oth- 
ers are good; see seedmen’s 
and florists’ catalogues. 

BLEEDING-HEART.—Dicen- 
tra spectadilis. Dielytra of 
writers who do not know 
any better; 2 to 3 feet; rose 
pink; May. Beautiful in fo- 
liage and flower, and one 
of the finest of all plants. 

CANDYTUFT, PERENNIAL. 
—Ihberis sempervirens; 6 to 
10 inches; white; July. Excellent for bouquets. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM.—Belonging to this are the 
well-known fall blooming flowers, of such great 
variety of colors, Chrysanthemum Indicum; the 
Fever-few, with its small white flowers, which 
is only half hardy; and what are called Pyreth- 
rums, Chrysanthemum carneum, of which the 
double forms are of great variety of color. 

CoLUMBINE.—Several, and all beautiful, from 
our common wild one, Aquilegia Canadensis, to 
the rarer A. glandulosa, A. alpina, and A.cerulea, 

CorEopsis.—C. verticillata, called @. tenut- 
folia in some of the catalogues. 18 inches; yel- 
low; July to September. While yellow flow- 
ers should not preponderate in a collection, 
some are needed, and we add this to the list 
as much on account of its finely cut foliage as 
for any beauty of its flowers. It is found wild 
at the South and West, and is one of those old 
garden plants that seem to have found a new 
appreciation with our florists. Figured above. 

EVENING Primrose.—Several species of 
(nothera are cultivated. One of the best is 
@. Missouriensis, the Missouri Evening Prim- 
rose. A low spreading plant, with silvery 
foliage and an abundance of pale yellow flow- 
ers, Which are six inches across. 

FLax PERENNIAL.—Linum perenne. 18 inch- 
es; blue; May to July, and later; graceful in 
habit, and long in flower. There are varieties 
differing in the shade of blue and white. 

FRAXINELLA.—Dictamnus Frazinella,purplish 
or white; 2 feet; June and July. An old and 
favorite flower, with a strong Lemon-like odor. 

FORGET-ME-NOT.—Myosotis palustris, 1 foot 
or less; pale blue, with a yellow eye. Ina 
shady place, it blooms nearly all summer. 

LARKSPUR.—Some grow as tall as 6 or 7 feet; 
all are desirable. Delphinium formosum, D. 
grandiflorum, and D. elatum, are among the best. 
Liny oF THE VALLEY.—Convallaria majalis. 
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JAPANESE KNOTWEED. 


This well known, graceful spring flower does 
best in a shady place. Grown from the root. 

Lycunis—including the Scarlet Lychnis, Rag- 
ged Robin, Mullein Pink, and others—these 
are not very delicate, but are very showy. 

Pea, Perenntat.—Lathyrus latifolius.— 
Climber; light purple and white; all summer. 
This, though a climber, flowers best when al- 
lowed to spread upon the ground. An old, well 
established plant, is a very beautiful object. 

Putox.—The Moss Pink, PAlox subulata, 
makes a low dense cushion of foliage, covered 
with flowers in April and May. The taller 
Phloxes of which the florists have many named 
varieties bloom from June until September. 

Sprraas.—The herbaceous Spireeas are few 
and desirable. S. filipendula, the Dropwort, and 
S. Ulmaria, the Meadow Sweet, are white, and 
the first especially desirable for its fine foliage. 

Spring Aponis.—Adonis vernalis, 1 foot; 
pale yellow; May; foliage delicate. This is 
figured in the Agriculturist for May, 1867. 

YarRow.—Our common Yarrow, or Milfoil, 
Achillea millefolium, is well known as a weed ; 
rose colored and red varieties of it are desirable in 
the garden. Another, A. Ptarmica, or Sneeze- 
wort, is in its double variety one of our best 
white flowers, and remaining long in bloom, 





——t © ee +-o 
The Japanese Knotweed. 
(Polygonum cuspidatum.) 
age 

The genus Polygonum, although a large one, 
cannot boast of many species sufficiently ele- 
gant to be cultivated for ornament. We are 
familiar with them as plants to be ejected from 
the grounds rather than to be introduced, for 
here belong the False, or Climbing Buckwheat, 
the Black Bind-weed, Smart-weed, Knotgrass, 
Goose-grass, and others whose common names 
indicate their weedy character. The Polygonwm 
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Orientale, the Prince’s Feather, or Ragged-Sail- 


or, a tall species with rather coarse foliage and 
druoping spikes of rose colored flowers, is often 
seen in the humbler attempts at gardening, in 
company with Sunflowers, Loye-lies-bleeding, 
aud other similarly coarse and weedy plants. 

We have for some years known a species 
which is really worth cultivating, but which 
does not seem to be much disseminated—the 
Polygonum cuaspidatum, a native of Japan. Itis 


a perfectly hardy perennial, which turows up 
branching stems three or four fect high, bearing 
large oval leaves, which are Jong-pointed at the 


upex,—hence the name evspidulum. The small 


white flowers are in little Clusters in the axils of 


tie leaves, and are succeeded by the fruit, or 


seeds, which being of a ple rose Color are more 
showy than the flowers themselves. Thougin the 
flowers individually are sinall, they are produced 
in such abundance and have such a graceful 
droop that the plant is quite showy in flower 
und fruit, and its effect is heightened by the red- 
dish color of the stems. The plant increases 
very rapidly, and soon forms a large clump; in- 
deed thisis its greatest fault, andone which unfits 
it for usein small borders. It is very effective 
for planting where there is plenty of room, and 
it will grow in any soil and situation, even under 
the shade of trees. It blooms in July and Au- 
gust, aud continues for a long time. There 
is a variegated leaved form which is rather 
curious, but the variegation is not constant. 
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Laying out an Orchard. 
a= 
When trees are set equidistant in parallel 
rows, the jand is not laid off to the best advan- 
The plan is modified by making the trees 


—~—-< 


tage, 
in one row alternate with those in the next,a 
method to which the terin gudveunr is applied. 
Warder differs from others in lis description of 
constituted by one 
six, and all equi- 


quincunx, which he says ‘is 


central tree surrounded by 











r. 
another way of arriving at the same result. He 
uses atrianguiar wooden frame as a guide. The 
frame, fig. 2, is made of two strips of plank 
placed so as to form two sides of a triangle of 
the required length, and provided with a cross 
piece to keep it in shape. In laying off an or 
chard, but one straight line has to be marked for 
first row 


a base line and the distances for the 
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Fig. 5.—PpLANTING GUIDE. 





staked out upon this. By placing the two arms 
ofthe frame at the stakes of the first row, the 
places for the trees in the second row are in- 
dicated by the point of the frame, and so on, 


Mr. HI. seis his trees 80 fee! 
iv requires three men to move the frame, he 
Jess trouble and more accurate than 
Whatever plan may be pre- 


the orchard, it is best to 


apart, and though 


thinks it 
any other method. 
ferred for laying out 
mark the position of every tree by a stake before 
commencing to plant. In this way all inaccn- 
racies may be remedied with much less trouble 
than after the trees have been set. Some years 
ago we figured a planting guide, the use of which 
will insure the placing of the tree in the precise 
position occupied by the stake. It isa board, 8 
fect long, fig. 3, with a hole at each end and a 
notch in the middle. Lay this on the ground 
With the notch at the stake, drive a pin into the 


| ground through each hole, and lift the board off, 


distant.” This is planting in hexagons, and | 
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Fig. 1.—PLAN OF THE ORCHARD. 


while we regret that Warder should lave given 
to it a name that is likely to lead to confusion, 
we quite agree with him that it is the plan upon 
which the greatest number of trees can be set 
upon an acre and all be at cqual distances. If 

Y the trees are to be 20 
feet apari, his direc- 
tions 
allel 





17 feet 4 
inches apart, by stakes 
or by marking furrows. 
Crossing these lines, at 
. right angles with them, 
Fig. °. are drawn others, 10 
The trees are set at every alternate 


lines 








feel apart. 


leaving the pins in the ground. The stake may 
he removed, the When the board is 
placed again on the pins the notch accurately in 


3 
hiole made; 


dicates where the trunk of the tree should stand, 
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Market Gardening around Philadelphia 
What Vegetables are Grown. 
BY HENRY A. DREER 
stig 

{In respouse to a request for a list of the seeds 
in demand by the Philadelphia Market Gar- 
deners, Mr. Dreer communicates the following. 
Where the varieties differ from those popular 
with growers for the New York markets, we 
add those preferred by the latter, in brackets. 
Tie list in this way will present at a glance the 
varieties approved by the two largest market 
gardening Communities in the country.—Eps. | 

Philadelphia has long been noted for its 
superior markets, and particularly for the pro- 
fusion and quality of the vegetables found in 
them. The market gardeners of Philadelphia 
are a thrifty, industrious, and honest class of 
people, not much given to “book learning,” but 
intelligent enough to know what pays best to 
grow, and how to grow it. That portion of the 


| city known as the “ Neck,” (being the strip of 


are to lay off par- | 


intersection of the cross marks with the longitu- | 


dinal ones. The accompanying diagram, fig. 
1, will show the arrangement, and it will be 
seen that each tree is at the corner of an cqui- 
lateral triangle, and is also at the centre of a 
hexagon, formed by six other equidistant trees. 


lund below the built-up portion of the city lying 
between the Delaware and Schuylkill rivers,) 
has from time immemorial been occupied as 
* Truck Farms ;” and here many of the descend- 
ents of the original settlers, (Swedes and Ger- 
mans) still live, although the march of improve- 
ment is rapidly encroaching upon them, and 
has already driven many of them to other local- 
ities around the city. 

In no one thing are our gardeners more 
fastidious than in the selection of their seeds. 
They want the dest, and are willing to pay for 
them; they are great sceptics, and slow to ex- 
periment with new sorts, preferring well tested, 
old varicties. They are also very careful insaving 
many of their own seeds, and have a strong 


prejudice against many of the imported varieties. 


f | 


| 


Mr. Nathaniel Hill, Pleasant Till, Ohio, has | The following is a list of the leading kinds 


grown by them for the Philadelphia market, 

Asparaeus.—Leshei's Mammoth; to grow to 
perfection must be planted four to five feet apart, 
[Giant; more depends upon the cuitivation 
than upon the variety. ] 

Beans.—Dwarf or snap; for early, Barly Mo. 
hawk ; for general crop and late planting, the 
which we consider the dest. | Early 
for early, and Refugee for late.] 


Vale nine, 
Valk nrtiine 

Beans.—Pole or running. Large Lima ter 
and Giant War for asnap bean. The 
in our markets, but the sup. 





shelii 
latter 
ply has 


is popular 
not vet been equal to the demand, 
—The Huarly Bassaiio, known as the 
White Beet,” is superseded by the 
EBurly Red Turnip Beet. It is quite as 
early, much better shaped, dark colored, and is 
tie most extensively grown of any, not only for 
early, but in later planting for late use. The 
Half-long Blood, known also as the “ Baltimore 
Jeet,” is also largely oTOWN. [ Short-top Round. 
Burly Blood Turnip, Long Sirooth Blood.] 
CaBBacGe.—Large Hurly York, Early Wake- 
Jield, Early Winningstadi, and Early Flat Duteh, 
follow in succession; the Large Hurly York is, 
however, the leading sort. These varieties are 
sown in September and wintered in cold frames. 
The Philadephia Druwimhead and Flat Duteh 
are sown in the spring. Of these our gardeners 
will use no other but home-grown seed, they 
haye been so often deceived in imported seed. 
[Eurly Wekefield, Jersey grown seed, preferred 
early; Flat Drumheud, Lute Bergen, and 
Driimheud Savoy for late.) 


BEET. 
* Early 


SUNOS 


lor 


Normand, 


Thov- 


CAULIFLOWER.—Eurly Paris, Le 
a) ] Waulehere ii [ Early Erfurt for early . 
burs Nonpared tor late.] 

Carror.—EKarly Skerthorn, Searlet Horn, 
Tong Orange. 

CeLery.—Turicr's Incompuravle Dicarys, aud 
White Solid. Philadelphia growth is preferred; 
the imported seed is apt to produce hollow 
[Dwarf sorts usually grown under the 


Diary, 


stalks, 
names of New Dury, Incomparable 
Burly Dwarf, White Solid, ete. 

Corn SALAD is very extensively grown for 
early spring use. It is sown in September, and 
covered in the winter with asprinkling of straw. 

Corn, Inpray.—Adums’ Early, only salable 
until the Aight-rowed Sugarand Evergreen appear 
in market; the former being hardy can be plant- 
ed much earlier than the others. [Harly Darling.] 

CucumBER.—Early White Spined, for salad, 
and the Long Green, for pickles. 

Ecce Puantr.—Large Round Purple (prickly 
[Ne w York Purpl a 
popular sort. 


stem) is preferred 

EnpDivE.—Green Curled is tie 
KouLRABL—Larly White Vienna, and for 
late, the Lurge White. 

KALE OR Borecote.—Tiie Dicarf Germun 
and Sevtch are sown in the full, and slightly 
covered during the winter for early greens. 

Leek.—Large Flag and Large Musselburgh. 

Lerrvuce.—For early heading, the Harly Cab- 
bage and Brown Duteh; later use, Royul Cabbage 
and Curled India-heud, The latter the best for 
early summer use. . [Hurly Stimpson, a variety 
of the Curled Silesian, preferred for early.) 

Metons, Musk, are principally grown in New 
Jersey for our market. The leading kinds are 
Jenny Lind forearly ; Netted Citron, Pine-apple, 
Nuimeg, Turks-cap and Persian for later, and 
follow in the order in which they are named. 

ME tons, WATER, are also grown in New 
_ Jersey. The favorite variety is the Mountain 
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Sweet, known also as the “Ice Cream;” the true 
Ice cream is, however, quite a different melon, 
the seeds being white, and the flesh of a much 
paler red. [Mountain Sprout.] 

Oxra or GomBo.—Dwarf Long Podded is ex- 
teusively grown, aud more popular every year. 

Onron.—Our market gardeners confine them- 
selyes to two sorts, the Large Yellow Strasburg, 
and White or Séiver Skin, and these must be 
crown from Philadelphia seed, or they cannot 
produce the beautiful hard little sets, or buttons, 
which can be grown nowhere to such perfection 
as here; immense quantities are raised. 


Pansnie.—Large Sugar or Hollow Crown is the | 





leading sort, [Student is raised to some extent.] | 


Peas —Eutra Early, known also as “ Lan- 


dreth’s Extra Early,” “Dreer’s Extra Early,” | 
“Hauncock’s Early,” is the leading sort, and } 


the names of different growers are attached to 
designate it. It is peculiar to the soil and 
climate of New Jersey, and I believe the seed 
can nowhere be grown to produce such early 
crops as on the light sandy soils of New Jersey. 
The great object with a market gardener is to 
get a pea that will blossom nearly all at one 
time, so as to set evenly, that the crop may be 
gathered ina few pickings; this the New Jersey 
grown peas will do. They are therefore sought 
after by all extensive growers, and immense 
quantities are grown to supply the pea growers 
in other sections; our market gardeners will 
buy no other seed if these can be had. They are 
also planted towards fall for a late crop. The 
following varieties are also more or less grown: 
Pluckeyed Marrowfat, Blue Imperial, Champion 
of England, and Eugenie. [Daniel O'Rourke. | 

Perper. — Large Siwect Bell for 
pickles, Zoinulo-shaped Cayeniie. 

Ravisu.—Long Scarlet Short-top, White and 
Red Turnip, White Summer, Yellow Turnép, 
Black Spanish. 

Saustry on Oyster PiLant.— Tie home- 
crown seed preferred to the imported. 
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Spixacn. — Round leaved Savoy extensively 
suwn in the fall for early spring use. 

Squasu.—Eurly Bush, Long Green Crookneck, 
forsummer; Hubbard and Boston Marrow for 
Winter use. 

Tomatro.—. J. Hetra Early, Large Sinooth 
Red, Tilden, Cook's Favorite, Fejee, are all more 
ur less grown, much depending on the locality 
and the time they are wanted for market. The 
Lilden and Cook’s Fuvorite are great favorites im 
our market, as they are both solid, smooth, and 
of a beautiful red color. The Cook's Favorite is 
ulso extensively grown for late use, canning, ete. 
Por this purpose the plants are set out about the 
Ist of July, and upon the approach of frost the 
unripe fruit is picked and ripened under glass; we 
lave kept them in this way until Christmas. It is 
jolly to condemn a variety as worthless, as so 
much depends on the season, soil, and climate, 
as well as the seed, of which so much of a 
worthless, mixed quality is yearly offered. 

Turniw.—-Larly White Flat Dutch, Purple- 
top Strap-lcaved, and Purple-top Swede or Ruta 
Baga are the only kinds grown to any extent. 
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CATALPA Ka:MpFERI. — This Catalpa is a 
great improvement on our common species ; it is 


hardy, and forms a neat, small tree, with a reg- | 
' fall off of itself, and the node at this time ap- | 
pears as in figure 4, which we borrow from | 


ular, spreading head. Mr. Meehan, in an ar- 
ticle in the Horticultural Annual, mentions this 
species, and says, that he never knew it to 


bloom. It has bloomed for several years with ! 


Mr. W.8. Carpenter, in Westchester Co., N. Y., 


and is ornamental in foliage, flower, and fruit. 
It produces its seed pods in such abundance, as 
to impart a striking character to the tree; they 
are more slender than those of the common 
species, and are in clusters of fifty or more. 


_ et ee > 
The Grape Vine—How it Grows and What 
to Do with it.—2nd Article. 


eee 

As introductory to a description of the meth- 
ods of training the vine, we gave on page 62, 
(February,) some points in its anatomy, which 
we briefly recapitulate. A growing shoot of a 
vine is a series of nodes, at each of which is 








Fig. 8.—NODE WITH LATERAL. 


borne a leaf upon one side, and generally a ien- 


| dril, ora cluster of grapes upon the other; at the 


stuffed | 








angle where the leaf and stem mect ure two 
buds. These buds are of the greaiest import- 
ance: one of them is to grow the next year, and 
lies dormant daring the summer it is formed, 
aoquiring strength for its proper development ; 








the other bud pushes the same summer,and forms | 


a small branch in the axilof the leaf. This 
branch is by vine growers called the Ju/eral. 


In figure 3 we have the node, and its leaf | 


with the tendril opposite, the larger part of which 
is removed tosave room. Where the leaf and 
stem join we have the bud, f, and a side branch, 


| or lateral. The lateral is an exact repetition of 





is 


Fig. 4—NobE IN WINTER. 


the stem from which it sprung, and, like il, is a 
succession of nodes with leaves, buds, ete. In 


this figure’ the lateral is shown as broken off at | 
a, as will be explained further along, and | 


’ 

from its node another lateral has grown. 
In autumn the green wood of the vine has 

ripened and become brown, the leaves having 

performed their functions spontancously drop 

from the node, the tendril dries up, but does not 


Mohr. <A is the scar left by the fallen leaf; DB, 
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the bud; @, the lateral, and D, the tendril, or | 


the foot-stalk of a fruit cluster,as the case may be. 


In treating of the vine we have thus far em- 
ployed the terms branch, stem, and shoot, in 
their common acceptation, for in speaking of 
plants in general most of us are in the habit 
of using them to mean much the same thing. 

Writers on the vine find it necessary to 
give them a definite meaning. The growth 
which prolongs during the summer, while it is 
still green is called a shoot. When the wood of a 
shoot has ripened, it becomes a cane, and wheu 
acane has itself borne shoots which have ripen- 
ed into other canes, it is then a part of the stem. 

The shvots all start from buds that have 
been prepared the year before; in figure 4, the 
bud B will this spring produce a shoot. This 
will elongate indefinitely, but always consist of 
the succession of nodes, with their appendages 
of leaves, tendrils, etc., already described. On 
& vigorous shoot, the lower nodes, instead of 
producing tendrils, will bear clusters of grapes, 
and this is the only place where fruit is borne— 
on the shoot, the growthof the present year. 
When the leaves have fallen and the fruit is 
gathered, what was the shoot is then a cane, 
which can no longer bear clusters directly from 
its ripened wood. It is furnished with buds, 
which will next year produce shoots, and these 
will bear fruit. The cane has a light colored, 
smooth bark, but afier ithas passed two seasons, 
one as a shoot and the other as a cane, it be- 
comes a part of the stem,a name which it retains 
as long as it remains a part of the vine. It has 
a dark bark, the outer layers of which become 
loose and spontaneously separate. 

Ii will be seen that the bud is a most import- 
ant appendage to the vine. Situated at the 
node, just at the base of a leaf, it is so placed 
that in its young and tender state it is protected 
from accident, and it is also where it can be 
properly nourished by its parent leaf, soto speak. * 

Much of the energy of the vine is directed 
io perfecting the bud, which has another year 
so important a part to play, for it is to become 
the shoot which is to bear the foliage, the fruit, 
and in fact to be nearly all that we Jook for in 
tle vine. A bud, then, may be properly regarded 
as an undeveloped shoot; its leaves, and even 
its fruit are prepared beforehand, and the fruit- 
fulness of the vine will depend upon the oppor- 
tunities that the bud has had for maturing prop- 
erly. The vine has not, like the pear, peach, 
etc., fruit buds and leaf buds, but both leaves 
and fruit come from the same bud. 

All the different systems of pruning and traiu- 
ing are founded upon the fact that fruit is always 
produced upon a shoot, or new growth, and 
they have for their object the perfection of the 
buds during the season of growth, and the re- 
moval of so much of the ripened wood as shall 
leave a sufficient number of buds to produce as 
much fruit as is consistent with the general and 
continued welfare of the vine. The illustrations 
of pruning and training present us with very 
different looking vines, but they are easily com- 
prehended by any one who understands the 
manner of growth of the vine, and no system 
can be followed long without this knowledge, 
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Starting Plants in the House. i 
dchapiled t 
Many who have no hot-beds are able to have 
a few carly plants of tomatoes, etc,, by starting 
them in the house. A sunny window in the 
kitchen is the best place, as the atmosphere is 
usually less dry than that of the other rooms. 
We have before recommended this. plan, and 
now allude to it for the purpose of calling at- 
tention to a box which will allow the plants to 
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be removed at transplanting as readily as from 
flower-pots, and which has the advantage over 
the pots, as it does not require such close atten- 


tion in watering. 


Figure 1 shows the box complete. It may be 





Fig. 1.—BoX WITH DIVISIONS. 

made of any convenient size, 18 x 10 answering 
very well, the sides and ends well nailed to- 
gether; across the bottom at cach end is nailed 
a strip, and a loose bottom of thin board, just 





= 3 =" 
Sey 
Fig. 2.—DIVISIONS SEPARATE. 
the interior size of the box, slips in and rests on 
these cross pieces, and is left loose. 

The partitions are shown in figure 2; they 
consist of strips of common pasteboard, of the 
proper length, put together by slitting 
each half way through at the points were 
they cross. The short pieces are slit from 
the top edge half way down, and the Jong 
pieces from the bottom edge half way up. 
The partitions being put into the box, 
and the divisions filled with earth, it is 
ready to be used. In removing the plants, 
all that is necessary to do, is to set the 
box with its loose bottom resting upon 
a brick or block, when the sides may be 
slipped down and leave the contents free. 
Each division is a little square block of 
earth, containing the plant, and may be 
handled as readily as a ball of earth from 
a flower pot. A box for accomplishing 
the same end has been patented in this 
country, but the one here described is 
not patented, and may be used by any 
one. It was originally published in Eng- 
land in Shirley Hibbard’s Floral World. 

The seeds may be sown in a box with- 
out partitions, and the plants, when 
they show two or three rough leaves, 
may be transplanted into the divisions 
of this box. The seeds of those plants, 
such as cucumbers, melons, corn, etc., 
which do not transplant readily, may be 
sown in them at once. A rich, light 
soil, one that will not readily become 
compacted by frequent waterings, should 
be used, and in sowing the seeds, do not 
cover them too deeply. Many small seeds 
fail from this cause, and the seedsman 
is charged with selling poor seeds; with 
large seeds the depth is not of so much 
consequence, as the young plant has 
strength enough to push through it. Take 
care that the plants do not suffer for 
want of water, but in watering do not use 
water directly from the well or cistern; either 
allow it to stand until it has acquired the tem- 
perature of the room, or bring it to that temper- 
ature by the addition of hot water. Allow the 
young plants to have plenty of light; if they 
are disposed to wilt in the middle of the day, 
shade them by a screen of paper or muslin. As 
soon as the weather is mild enough, set the boxes 
out of doors during the day, but bring them 
in before the air becomes chilly. Boxes of this 
kind will be found very useful in the hot-bed, 





where they will answer in place of flower pots. 


The Mangrove Tree,—(lthizophora Mangle.) 
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day, on the Gulf of California. 
beach, where there was a thick belt of Man- 
groves and gathered an abundance of oysters 


tide. The Mangrove is an interesting tree, 
curious in its manner of growth, and performing 
an useful part in the contest between the sea and 
the land. It is a shrub or small tree, sometimes 
thirty feet or more high, and is found along the 
muddy shores of the sea in the tropics. South 
Florida and near Guaymas in the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia are the only places where we have met 
with it, and there it grows only eight or ten feet 
high, but in the West Indies it becomes more 
tree-like. The leaves are evergreen, thick, and 
leathery; the flowers, four petalled, pale yellow, 
and rather showy. One of the remarkable 
characters of the tree is its tendency to throw 
out roots from its trunk at a considerable distance 
above the surface of the water; these arch off 
from the trunk, and ultimately find their way 
into the mud. In large trees, these roots are 





Fig. 1.—MANGROVE TREE.—(2?hizophora Mangle.) 


thrown off eight or ten feet above the mud, and 
are sometimes as large as a man’sleg. The en- 
graving, fig. 1, shows the singular appearance 
produced by this manner of growth; the tree 
looks as if it were supported upon an artificial 
frame-work. As the trees grow close together 
it can readily be conceived what an impene- 
trable thicket these interlaced roots must form. 
The fruit of the Mangrove is a small, one-seeded 
nut, which, instead of following the usual course 
of seeds, remains upon the tree and germinates, 
The young plant can hardly be said to “come 
up,” as in this case its early life is passed in 





“The tide is low, let us go down to the trees 
and pick some oysters,” said a friend to us one 
We went to the 


from the roots, that had been left bare by the 


growing downwards, The radicle penetrates 
| through the apex of the nut, as shown in fig. 2, 
| and elongates and even shows the rudiments of 
| if to 
| make sure of the 
| chance of growing 
before it leaves the 
| parent tree. As the 
| 


rootlets, as 


plant grows in the 
mud and water of 
the coast, this would 
seem to be an ex- 
cellent provision to 
prevent the seed 
from being washed 
away; it is kept in 
a place of safety un- 
til the embryo plant 
is so far advanced 
that it is ready to 
grow at once when 
dropped into the 
| mud. The Mangrove 
is constantly encroaching upon the sea, and 
gradually extending the borders of the land, 
This it is enabled to do by its two peculiarities 
of growth, that of throwing out roots 
from the trunk and branches, and that of 
dropping its little plants where they are 
to grow. The thicket will of course gradu- 
ally progress, as a series of young plants 
when dropped fall beyond the line of the 
roots of the old ones ; these new plants 
grow up and bear fruit, which when it has 
germinated, is dropped still further out, 
and so the thicket slowly but surely tray- 
els seaward. In the meantime the roots 
are weaving a network that retains earth 
and other matters washed down from the 
land,and gradually the area of dry sur- 
face is increased. The name Ihizophora 
is appropriate, as it means root-bearer. 
ae ree 
LittLe Heuprs.—In a garden of any 
kind there are needed a number of home- 
made, convenient appliances that should 
be provided beforehand. Stakes are in 
constant demand for laying out beds, 
marking the places where trees and shrubs 
are to be set, ete. A good supply of 
rough, pointed stakes, 2 and 3 feet long, 
will answer. Those who like to be nice 
in such matters will make them from 
planed stuff and paint them. Line for 
marking and laying out. Thisshould be 
8), of an inch thick and of a length pro- 
portioned to the size of the garden. It 
may be rolled upon an iron reel which 
has a point to thrust in the ground, or be 
rolled upon a reel in a box and used by 
fastening it to stakes. A Dibble is made of 
a stick of very hard wood with a natural 
crook in it to fit the hand, like the han- 
dle of an umbrella. It should be about 
9 inches long and 2 inches in diameter. 
If the point be shod with iron it will work 
easier and last the longer. Pencils. The Horti- 
cultural Indelible is good for those who will 
take pains. Provide for a label of some kind ; 
common lead pencil is better than none. ves. 
Keep a ball of strong but soft cotton or hemp 
twine at hand for tying up things that need it 
at once. Labels. These are made by machinery, 
of convenient size and shape for tying to trees 
or sticking into the ground. As these are not 
generally accessible, most persons make their 
own. The whittling propensities of boys can 





Fig. 2.—MANGROVE FRUIT, 


‘be turned to good account in making labels. 
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THE lFIOUSIEAIO LID. 
(a For other Household Items, see ** Basket” pages.) 
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Kerosene Oil—Explosions. 
gee 

The introduction of burning oils made from 
coal, and later from petroleum, has added greatly to 
our domestic comfort, and given the dwellers in the 
country one of the advantages of those who live 
in cities—a cheap and powerful light. Indeed, we 
think that kerosene makes a pleasanter light than 
gas, and the city housekeeper has no advantage 
over the rural one, so far as light goes, other than 
not being obliged to trim and fill her lamps. How 
much more the evenings are enjoyed, when the 
room is made cheerful by sufficient light! It is of 
itself a great inducement to reading. But as we 
sit down to read the paper, with a mental blessing 
on the man who invented kerosene, our enjoyment 
is seriously disturbed by reading the, alas, too fre- 
quent accounts of severe burning and death from 
exploding kerosene lamps, and we begin to be suspi- 
cious of our own lamp, which, though it has al- 
ways behaved itself most commendably, we feel 
might at some time make us a subject for a 
newspaper item. We soon regain confidence in 
our lamp, Which lasts until we hear of another 
“shocking accident.”” We suppose that these 
have been the feelings of many who burn keroscne, 
and it is worth while to look into the matter, and 
see to what these so frequent explosions are due. 

Coal oil and petroleum consist of several distinct 
oils, Which have different boiling points. If the 
crude article be heated to 100°, for instance, all that 
portion of it which will boil at that temperature 
will be driven off by evaporation. If fhe heat be 
increased to 110°, and steadily maintained there, 
another portion, that was not volatile at 100°, will 
be evaporated; and so on. The refining of the 
crude oils is done in accordance with these facts- 
the crude oil is put into a still, and separated, by 
the proper application of heat, into liquids that 
have different boiling points. Those which evapo- 
rate at the lowest temperatures are known as 
naphtha, benzine, gasoline, ete.; that which boils at 
a higher degree of heat is kerosene, and after that 
has been distilled off, there is left in the still a por- 
tion of oil not volatile.—Benzine and the other 
oils which have low boiling points evaporate 
rapidly at ordinary temperatures, and when their 
vapors are mixed in proper proportions with air, 
a compound is formed which will explode when- 
ever light is applied. Hence these cannot be 
used for illuminating purposes in ordinary lamps. 

They, (benzine, ete.,) are produced quite abun- 
dantly in the process of refining crude oil, and as 
the demand for them for use in the arts is small in 
comparison with that for kerosene for burning, 
they are always very much cheaper than Kerosene. 

Kerosene, properly made by a reliable manufae- 
turer, will not inflame at the temperature to which it 
is likely to be exposed in use, nor give off a vapor 
that will form an explosive compound with air. 

As the oil for burning brings a so much higher 
price than benzine, there is a temptation to the 
refiner to leave as muchrof the latter in his kero- 
sene as he can with safety. For the same reason 
there is a temptation to the dealer to buy both 
benzine and kerosene, and mix them, to reduce the 
price at which he can sell them. This is largely 
done, and it is very common to find kerosene of two 
qualities and prices in the retail stores. The low 
priced is made such by the addition of the danger- 
ous benzine. 

There are several forms of apparatus made for 
the purpose of testing the safety of the oil, and ev- 
ery dealer should have one and learn how to use it. 

A sufficiently accurate test may be made by any 
one who has a thermometer. Place a cup in a tin 
or other vessel of water which is shown by the 
thermometer to be at 110°. When the cup is warmed 
through, put in a tablespoonful of kerosene. Hold 
a lighted match just above the surface of the kero- 
sene, and if any vapors have been given off, they will 





take fire. This is not attended with any danger, 
anda careful person, who will properly observe 
the conditions of temperature, may obtain correct 
results. Any kerosene that will stand heating to 
110° without forming an inflammable vapor is safe 
to use, as far as danger from explosion is concerned. 
Some of that which is sold at the cheap rates will 
form an explosive vapor at the temperature of a well 
warmed dwelling, and the wonder is, not that there 
are so many accidents, but that there are so few. 

The only thing the purchaser ean do is, to avoid 
a cheap article, and to procure his supplies of per- 
sons who not only would not adulterate them- 
selves, but who regard the safety of others suf- 
ficiently to take pains to obtain their stock from 
reliable sourees only. Each dealer should insist 
upon a guarantee that the kerosene will not form 
an explosive vapor at a lower temperature than 110° 

There is a law of Congress against selling any 
illuminating oils that will not stand the test of 110°, 
and any one who sells dangerous oils is liable to 
both fine and imprisonment. We cannot learn that 
any one was ever even complained of, much less 
punished, under this law, so indifferent are the 
people to that which concerns their own welfare. 
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Fig. 1.—LETTER BOX. 


Household Ornaments. 
- -e-—— 

Articles of ornament in the household haye so 
much influence in the family as educators, that we 
consider them quite as important as objects of util- 
ity. Indeed, we should prefer to spare some of 
the necessaries of life, rather than miss the articles 
of taste that speak to us daily from the walls of 
ourhome. They are not only beautiful in them 
selves, but they remind us pleasantly of the friends 
who have thought of us at our household anniver 
saries. Costly pictures and splendid upholstery 
are well enough for those who can afford them, but 
those who possess them are not always people of 
taste, and they are by no means essential to the 
cultivation of taste in us. We may have beauty of 
form and color on a small scale and in inexpen- 
sive material, that shall kindle the imagination and 
give pleasure to the feelings quite as effectively as 
the gems of art. The homes of many who have 
a competence are utterly bare of ornament. Noth- 
ing is done, nothing is seen within to administer 
to our esthetic wants. The whole aspect is cheer- 
less, ané one escapes te the sunshine and verdure 
without, with a feeling of reliex, its worth much 
to children to have around them cdjects of refine- 
ment and taste, to cultivate in them an appreciation 
of the beautiful. It greatly helps the formation 
of habits of neatness and order in them and tends 
to make home cheerful and happy. 

Fig. 1 shows a letter box with three divisions, 
very convenient for holding unanswered letters, 
envelopes, small note paper, postage stamps, mem- 
orandum cards, pencils, and the small househould 
journal of which we spoke last month. It is about 
6 inches long, 3 deep, and 6 high at the middle of 
the back. It may be made of black walnut or but- 
ternut, or of white wood or white pine, stained 














and rubbed with oil. The front shows open carved 
work with leaves and flowers, and is too elaborate 
for a beginner; but a part of the carving can be 
left off and still make a very convenient box. It is 
put together with small iron pins and with wooden 
pegs and glue. It can either stand on the table, or 
be suspended from the wall in any convenient place. 

Fig. 2 represents an j 
oval frame for a carte de 
visite photograph. It is 
made from a piece of a 
cigar box, but any other 
thin, dark colored wood 
will answer as well. It is 
about 31g by 4 inches. It 
is first marked out with a 
paper pattern and pencil, 
and then cut away with a 
sharp knife, and finished 
off with file and sand-pa- 
per, and rubbed with linseed oil. A small ring is 
attached to the back with a loop of tape and 
gum, for the purpose of hanging the picture. 

A Matcn Box.—Fig. 3 shows a bony scale or 
plate from a sturgeon. The edges are serrated and 
afford conveniences for fastening the box, by means 
of two screws or tacks, directly to the wall, or toa 
neat shield of black walnut or other wood, as shown 
in the figure. The surface is just rough enough 
for lighting a match, which suggests its appropri- 
ate use asa match box. Convenient and durable. 





Fig. 2.—FRAMFE. 
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Too Much Help in Play. 
ae 
Tlow to entertain profitably and innocently the 
young folks of the family is often a difficult problem 
for the motherto solve. We thinkit is madea good 
deal harder than it really is. Our German fellow cit- 
izens, with their characteristic fondness for philoso- 
phy, have studied this matter profoundly, and flood- 
ed the nursery and kitchen with toys and playthings 
that leave Young America nothing to do but 
look on and see them play. We have puppets that 
do their own dancing, and turn somersaults of their 
own free will, rail cars and carriages that go by in- 
visible machinery, horses that canter without whip 
or spur, and swings that require no one to boost 
theswinger. The automaton principle has been ear- 
ried into almost every plaything in which it could 
be made available. We think the philosophy of 
the inventors is seriously at fault. If it were not 
forthe curiosity of Young America, which is piqued 
by the invisible springs and the inestimable priv- 
ilege of pulling them to pieces and secing how 
they are made, they would not answer for play- 
things at all. Children have an irrepressible desire 
to make their own amusement and to have it in 
their own way. Theyresent too much showing as 
an impeachment of their 
capacities. How often does 
the little boy spurn your 
proffered help with the in- 
dignant exclamation “TI 
want to do it myself.” The 
little girl is equally anx- 
ious to make her own dolls 
and dress them. The pur- 
chased article, however 
complete, is not quite so 
satisfactory as the work- 
manship of herown hands. Fig, 3.—MaTcH Box. 
The sled that Ben makes 
from a pair of runners, split from a crooked stick 
which he cut in the woods and brought home 
on his back, is more serviceable than anything he 
can buy in the city. He will never see a wagon 
so much to his taste as the rude affair he made 
from an old soap box and a pair of wheels cut 
solid from a white oak board. Has he not bored 
every hole in it, and driven every peg and nail? 
Who has a better right to be proud than he, as he 
drags his sister away to school in a carriage of his 
own making? It may lack paint and gilding, but 
there is a beauty in it he will never see in the prod- 
ucts of the factory in later years. If he can har- 
ness the dog Carlo into the fills, with tow strings 
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of his own twisting, and drive him with a home- 
made whip, his happiness is complete. 

We want, then, to give ourchildren the raw mate- 
rial of playthings at the earliest moment they are 
capable of handling tools to make them into toys, 

r articles of use, as suits their fancy. This will 
develop their constructive faculties and tend to 
make them ingenious and helpful as they grow up. 
They do not care for anything finished. They are 
vrowing themselves and like to make other things 
grow large or small, as the case may be. Givea 
hoy building blocks and he will construct houses, 
and fortifications. Give 
him a house ready made, and his first instinet is to 
pull the roof off and see what is inside. His de- 
structiveness is started on a precocious develop- 
ment. Give hima well furnished tool chest, and 
he will soon learn to make his own playthings and 
will be much better entertained and satisfied than 
by any amount of toy trumpery imported from the 
city. The country abounds in the raw material of 
entertainment, and it is for this reason that chil- 
dren so greatly prefer it to the city, where every- 
thing in the toy line is finished. 
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Bones and Ashes, 
Lee 
Bones and ashes pass through the housekeeper’s 
hands every day. Wood is still the chief fuel in 
the farm-house and the value of the ashes is pretty 
well understood. They are prized forthe lye they 
yield, and if there is asurplus from the soap mak- 
ing they help the kitchen garden at the back door. 
The bones are generally thrown to the dog and lost. 
Now if the careful housewife would save the bones 
as regularly as the ashes, she would practise a wiser 
economy and help her kitchen garden twice as fast. 
Bones are worth twice as much as ashes for manure, 
if dissolved, and the ashes will reduce them. Put 
both into a barrel in the cellar, if you please, and 
after mixing them half and half, keep them con- 
stantly moist with soapsuds, the hotter the better. 
The suds should not be poured on in such quan- 
tities as to leach the ashes. In a few months the 
hones will be disintegrated and the whole mass may 
then be mixed and will make an excellent fertilizer 
for the flower border or the kitchen garden. 
> +t & i ee 
Hints on Warming Dwellings. 
—_—_—_»>-—— 
fireplace, with its 


barns, churches, towers, 





The old-fashioned cheerful 


ylaze upon the hearth, was a very defective way of 


heating 2 room. There was more poetry in the 
flickering brands and the shadows dancing on the 
wall than comfort in the atmosphere. The venti- 
lation was perfect and the warmth sufficient in mild 
weather, but in the cold days it was impossible to 
make the back parts of the room comfortable 
without scorching everything near the hearth. It 


was enormously expensive, or would have been if 


wood had not been at every man’s door. The fire 
frame which succeeded was a great improvement, 
both in saving fuel and in distributing the heat 
more uniformly through the apartment. It added 
nothing to the facilities for cooking and was soon 
succeeded in the farm-house by the stove, which 
served the double purpose of cooking the break- 
fast, and warming the people who came to cat if. 
This is the most popular article now in use for 
warming the farm kitchen and dining-room. The 
patterns are very numerous, each having its happy 
device for baking, boiling, and broiling, in the most 
perfect and economical manner. The difference is 
probably much less than the manufacturers would 
have us believe. They nearly all agree in having a 
ood draft or capacity to ignite and burn fuel rapid- 
ly, in regulating the draft and turning the heat to 
various parts of the stove by means of flues and 
dampers, and in using a very considerable quantity 
of fuel to produce the required heat. Furnaces 
and heaters in the cellar are town devices for warm- 
ing, When nearly all parts of the house are in use 
every day and when large expenditure is inevitable. 

Whatever apparatus is used, two objects should 
be aimed at and secured so faras is possible; an 
uniform temperature in all parts of the house in 


} 
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use during the day, and a change of the air as fast 
as it is vitiated by breathing. The health of the 
family depends very much upon these conditions, 
and they are vastly more important than the partic- 
ular kind of stove or furnace used, the kind of fuel, 
or mode of combustion. People take cold quite as 
frequently in the house as in the open air, and won- 
der at it as they are not conscious of any exposure, 
If they kept a thermometer or looked occasionally 
at the stove dampers they would learn the cause. 
The living room would often show more sudden 
and extreme changes than any that take place out 
doors, and it is against these sudden changes that 
we wish Many habitually keep their 
rooms too warm, especially persons of delicate con- 
stitution, and invalids. Going from a temperature 
of 80° or upwards into the freezing air is a violent 
shock to the robust. We have frequently 
been in rooms where the stove was kept nearly to 
redness, and the whole atmosphere near it must 
have been much above a hundred. A temperature 
of from 67° to 72°, Fahrenheit, is warm enough for 
people in health, and with a little attention to fuel 
and dampers the rooms may be kept within this 
range. It isa common error to have too small a 
furnace or stove for the space to be heated. There 
must be a considerable body to the fuel,to have 
the combustion gradual and the heat uniform, The 
heat of a furnace is best tempered by a layer of 
ashes upon the coal after it is thoroughly ignited, 
in addition to the partial closing of the draft. By 
this method we have found it quite practicable to 
keep the heat within a degree or two of 70° during 
the day, and to drop it a little as desired for the 
night. This is not only much more healthful but 
more economical. A furnace left to the manage- 
ment of an ignorant or unfaithful servant will con- 
sume atleast a third more coal thanis necessary, 
and keep the whole house too cold or too hot. 

Ventilation is quite as essential to health as uni- 
form warmth. IJfouses are made much lighter than 
they used to be, and it is not until quite recently 
that ventilation has reeeived a fair share of at- 
tention. There was occasion for Downing’s essay 
on “The Favorite Poison of America” and it should 
be scattered broadcast over the land as one of the 
tracts for the times. The air in a close room is 
rapidly vitiated by breathing and rendered unfit 
for use. The problem to be solved is to bring ina 
stream of pure air from without and to carry off 
the foul air, without lowering the temperature too 
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most 


much or creating unwholesome draughts. There 
are many devices for effecting this object. Almost 
any is better than ‘*ihe poison.” 
-- ee eet Oe + = -— ——- 
Rats—How to Get Rid of Them. 
-—- -e— 


A honsekeeper is sorely afflicted with these pests, 
and wants deliverance. She has tried caustic lime 
in their holes, sometimes with good effect, and 
sometimes with none, She has used ‘ Bennet’s 
Sure Death for Rats and Mice,”’ and the sure death 
only made them more lively. She has caught forty 
in traps, and twice forty eame to their funerals. 
She suspects Bennet is a deceiver. She would be 
quite wiiling to feed them on earrots and turnips, 
if they would let the potatoes alone ; but they seem 
to know that the Early Goodrich are worth five 
dollars a barrel for seed, and pitch in accordingly. 

There is no such compromise as our friend sug- 
There must bea clear riddance, or there will 
continued annoyance. The writer has had 
a long fight with these creatures, and found 
but one remedy—rat-proof cellars or vessels. 
Shooting is good sport, but the smell of powder 
does not prevent their multiplying. The terrier dog 
and the cat are good as long as they stand guard, 
but eternal vigilance cannot be expected of the best 
ratter. Poison is effectual—on the slain—but the 
living will not take warning. Wherever vegetables 
or fruits are stored, rats will come if they can. 
Cement the bottoms and walls of the cellar, and 
it is safe. In this remedy we found rest. after a 
ten years’ fight. It will cost somethmg but it is 
effectual, and one may sleep well without fear of 
rats. Cement and sand are cheap in most parts of 
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ees —_——— 
the country. Take one part of cement to two of 
sand, by measure, mix with water, and apply with 
a trowel as fast as made. It makes a nice smooth 
bottom, easily swept or washed. 


na @ Bee ame 


A Few Hints from an Old Housekeeper, 
-- oe : 

I want to get new carpets for our two front cham- 
bers, and from long experience and obserya- 
tion, I have decided to get “ Turkey carpet,” as we 
used to sayin my young days. Husband thinks 
Brussels or velvet would be as cheap, or ch -aper, 
than most other kinds, being so thick and close 
that it would never wear out. 

Now, there are two you know, to this 
question, and when the handsome side is worn out, 
there is an end of it. So I shall split the difference, 
and take the money left over from my favorite In- 
grain, and buy a handsome bureau for Jeanette. [ 
know husband won't care when he sees how nicely 
our two rooms look carpeted alike, as Jeanetie 
says they should be, with good Ingrain, (all wool), 
If you want aserviceable carpet, and one that looks 
neat and ornamental, get an Ingrain. 

[Ingrain is good, but three-ply is better,and though 
more costly, is the cheaper one in the end.—Ep.] 

I profess to be somewhat acquainted with the 
carpet family, and because of their dust and untidi- 
ness, husband and I have concluded to exclude 
them from our dining or living room. Ina family 
of ahalf dozen growing, rampant, romping boys 
and girls, that are frequently practicing “ heel and 
toe” in all its variations in heavy soled boots, or 
breaking off into the more graceful waltz or schot- 
tische, nothing is so appropriate as a good, old- 
fashioned oak floor, swept clean, and mopped 
over every morning with an ample housecloth. 

Carpets are well enough in the room where fa- 
ther, mother, and the tamer members wish to pur- 
sue their more quiet occupations of reading, writ- 
ing, and sewing. 

Rag carpets, well put together with cotton chain, 
as we used to have them, were, on account of their 
durability, tolerated, but the rag carpets of to-day, 
With hemp chain, as well as all manner of hemp 
carpets, are the most expensive, because the least 
durable of any carpets in use. The ‘* German”? ear- 
pets, with bright showy stripes of chain, all wool, 
and a heavy filling of coarse hemp thread, although 
appearing to be heavy and serviceable, are really a 
very unserviceable carpet, showing the dust and 
lint, requiring frequent sweepings, and wearing out 
sooner than so expensive a carpet should. So 
all entry and stair carpets, filled in with coarse 
hemp, although appearing handsome and heavy, 
really wear but poorly on account of the ridges of 
hard hemp beneath the soft wool chain. 

Light colors, either in wearing apparel or carpets, 
wear much better than dark. Neatly blended 
figures, covering the fabric evenly and connecting 
the plies closely, render a carpet more durable. In 
sweeping carpets, use a fine broom that has been 
but little worn, skim over the surface with a light, 
short, airy brush, without making a scrubbing 
noise or one like a carpenter sawing pine boards. 
Frequent sweeping wears a carpet more than the 
tramping. It is a good way to clean the room up 
with a turkey wing in one hand and dust-pan in 
the other, going over it whenever dust or lint 
appears, sweeping, or rather fanning, the dust into 
the dust-pan. This saves it from the severer wear 
of the broom. There is an art in sweeping as well 
as in most other housekeeping operations. Some 
seem to think that raising the dust is of more im- 
portance than raising the wind or windows, and 
that making a big stir generally fs the only way to 
clean a room, and let the dust all settle avain from 
whence it came. 

A few well cultivated plants in the sunny win- 
dows of your sitting-room give a cheerful air, but 
remember that a window full of plants, erowded in 
so as to exclude the air and the “sweet sunshine,” 
is rather a nuisance than an ornament. 

Do not let the fearof fading carpets lead you to 





sides, 


-fade the rosy tints from the human flowers about 


you that sre of more valne than many carpets. 
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BOYS & GURLS’ 





A Curious Fan, 


Recently we examined a Japanese fan which is caleu- 
lated to afford some amusement. At first look, nothing 
ont of the common way was seen, It was opened and closed 
like any other fan, when spread from left to right ; but on 
spreading it the other way, from right to left, it seemed 
to have suddenly fallen to pieces, as shown in the accom- 
panying engraving. We will try to describe the ar- 
rangement so that our ingenious young readers may make 
one to puzzle their friends with. First make the splints 
or sticks for the frame in the ordinary manner. Cut pa- 
per or silk for the covering in strips two or three inches 
wide at the top, according as the size of the fan is to be 
large or small. The cover strips should be tapered, so 
that they may fit smoothly when the fan is spread out. 
The right taper can be learned by laying the splints upon 
the silk at the top, and bringing their ends together. 
Next lay one splint (4) pon the right hand edge of the 
-ilk. and another splint (8) wader the opposite edge of the 
-ilk, and fasten them there with gum or paste. Make 10 
pairs in this way, one pair of splints in each, and 
number the splints, 1, 2, 3.4, ete. For the outside parts 
one wide and narrow splint (1,8). Make a 
hole in the lower end of the splints, through which a 
wire i+ fo be passed to hold them in place. Put the wire 
through the splints, in the following order: through No. 
1, 3, 2, 3. 4. %, 6, 9, 8 11, 10, 18, 12, 15, 14, 17, 16, 19, 18, 20. 
Fasten the wire by riveting it at the ends, to prevent 
the splints slipping off, and the fan is complete. 


nave one 











A New Popgun. 


The boys in New York and vicinity are amusing them- 
selves with a new toy, sold at the shops, which is easily 
made with a jack-knife and a gimlet. Bore a hole length- 
wise through a straight pine stick, say six inches long,and 
whittle it into the form of a small cannon, as shown in 

.the engraving. Fasten a small peg on each side of the 
cannon, and make a rod to fit the inside of the bore, 
bat about an inch shorter; leave a knob on the end 
of this stick. Tie each end of a strip of India rub- 
her to the pegs, and stretch the middle part of the strip 
around the end of the knob on the rod, as shown in the 
ilinstration. Drop a pea into the mouth of the cannon ; 

* draw the rod back, take good aim and let fly; the India 
rubber spring will foree the rod forward, and send the 
pea ont with considerable force, 


Why Do We Cultivate Plants? 


There are two kinds of life—animal life and plant life,— 
and yet in many ways these are not so different as they 
seem, Almost every thing that lives and grows, whether 
plant or animal; must have light, air, and suitable food, 
though mouths and stomachs may differ. The leaves of 
plants absorb) light and air, as the pores of our skin do; 
if they are kept in the dark they become white and 
slender, just as children grow pale and weak who do 
not exercise much in the open air. 

The real mouths of plants, however, are in their roots, 
and with these they take in food from the earth. Out of 
all the various substances which make up the soil, each 
plant must have the food that is best for it, to grow well, 
asa horse needs hay and grain, and a dog,meat. For 
this reason it often happens that some land is better for 
fertain crops than for others, and a good farmer or gar- 
dener will not only find out what to plant in his flelds, 


but will learn what manure will give to the soil the 
food needed for the grain or vegetables he wishes to grow. 

Children who have plenty of suitable, well-prepared 
food, grow to be strong and healthy ; horses and cows, to 
work well and give rich milk, must be abundantly fed; 


' and so the gardener is obliged to provide well for his fruit 


trees, vegetables, and flowers, if he expects to make 
anything of them.—He must keep the earth loose by 
hoeing, so that the tender roots can run through it easily 
in search of food, and also that air and moisture may be 
supplied. He must give water and new nourishment, 
when the soil needs them, and seek to know what is 
the best food, and he must keep away weeds which 


' would appropriate the food in the earth, 


This care of plants and soil, which we call cultivation, 
has become quite a science, producing wonderful results, 
and no boy has more need of education and reading, 
than one who is to be a farmer or gardener. The wild 
apple is small, hard, and sour, but under cultivation it 
becomes large, tender, and juicy; and moreover, many 
different kinds of apples with different flavors are ob- 
tained. Potatoes, when wild, are only poor little tubers, 
but under cultivation increase in size and furnish food 
for thousands of people. Lettuce carefully grown for 
market is brittle and delicate, while if a few seeds chance 
to scatter and struggle up in the hard path or in a corner 
among weeds, the leaves will be tough and bitter. Culti- 
vation does quite as much for flowers. They grow larger 
and more brilliant in color, and many which are single 
as wild flowers become double. The wild rose has only 
one row of petals, and is full of thorns, but in gardens 
and hot-houses the slender yellow stamens swell into 
broad petals, row upon row; and there really seems to 
be no end to the different kinds of roses we now have. 


About Earthquakes. 
The newspapers are giving accounts of frequent earth- 


| quakes recently occurring in some of the West Indies, 


particularly in the island of St. Thomas, As many as 


' five hundred distinct shocks, it is stated, have been felt. 


' overwhelming 60,000 persons in the ruins. 


Some of these were severe enough to throw down houses, 
and destroy much property and many lives. Such visita- 
tions have not been uncommon in that part of the world. 
A most terrible convulsion occurred in the island of Ja- 
maica in 1692. The land on which stood the city of Port 
Royal, extending over 1,000 acres,or more, suddenly 
sank out of sight, the sea rolling in covered the whole 
area, and ships from the harbor were driven over the very 
place which a few minutes before was teeming with busy 
life. One of the most noted and destructive earthquakes 
ever known occurred in Spain in 1%55. A rumbling 
noise was heard, which was immediately followed by a 
shock that threw down most of the buildings in the city, 
A great num- 
ber sought safety by rushing out upon an extensive mar- 


_ ble wharf recently built, where there were no buildings. 


It suddenly sank with them, drawing many vessels and 
boats down the immense whirlpool which was formed, 
and they were seen no more: not a body, ora fragment of 
the wrecks, returned to the surface, and after the convul- 
sion was ended the water was found to be 600 feet deep 
over the place. This shock was felt throughout Europe 
and extended across the ocean to America. The tide 
rose suddenly to the hight of 20 feet along the shores of 
the West Indies; the coast of Massachusetts felt the 
shock, and the waters of Lake Ontario were greatly agi- 
tated. As lately as 1857 a severe earthquake was expe- 
rienced in Italy in the vicinity of Mount Vesuvius, by 
which more than 20,000 persons lost their lives. The 
city of Quito, in Ecuador, was nearly destroyed by a simi- 
lar visitation in 1859, and many thousands perished. 

These great convulsions usually occur in the neighbor- 
hood of volcanoes, although their effects are not confined 
to those regions, as we have seen in some of the instances 
here noted. Frequently, if not usually, the earthquake 
moves forward like a succession of waves, as though the 
surface of the earth rose and fellupon some heaving fluid 
beneath. Indeed, facts seem to show that this may be the 
case. It is generally believed that the interior of the earth 
isa mass of melted matter; that volcanoes are openings in 
the crust, through which the fiercely raging fires find vent 
as through chimneys. Various causes might produce 
violent commotion in the vast flery caldron. A portion 
of the crust beneath the ocean giving way and letting its 
waters pour in upon the fiery tide would produce tremen- 
dous results. Various gases exploding beneath the sur- 
face would be followed by great convulsions. We can 
easily believe that if the mighty elements upon and 
within the earth were permitted to exert all their power, 
the globe itself might be rent into fragments. It seems 
probable, however, from the facts brought to light by geol- 
ogy, that these convulsions of nature are of less frequent 
occurrence than during past ages, and that the earth is 
becoming better and better fitted as a habitation of man. 
The great mountains which cover so much of the earth's 
surface appear to have been thrown up by volcanic action 
in times perhaps before the history of man, as there is 





no record of any such mighty changes having occurred for 
thousands of years past. What the future may have in 
store for this planet is known only to Him who holds all 
its powers subject to His own will, and we may be sure 
that wisdom and love will determine all that occurs. 


Printers’ Mistakes. 


Mr. Greeley, who can write a fair hand, but who is 
usually too much in haste to make letters that any ordi- 
nary reader can decipher, one day wrote an article head- 
ed: ‘* William H. Seward.” His surprise was great on 
secing it in print as: ‘ Richard the Third.” At another 
time he wrote: ‘‘ Three men in buckram,” but the com- 
positor set it up: ‘Three men ina back room.” An- 
other author wrote: “Is there no balm in Gileaa@?” 
which came out thus: ‘‘Is there no barn in Guilford ?” 
Of course the printers had to take the blame, but Wwe sym- 
pathized with them when we heard one of our own new 
printers, who was trying to make out a puzzling piece of 
copy from ‘* Head Quarters,” exclaim: ‘* Whoever Writes 
like that ought to be sent to China to mark tea boxes !"’ 


New Puzzles to be Auswered, 





No. 299. Puzzle Picture.—The picture shows how to 
make a picture of a dog’s head on the wall. After trying 
it, endeavor to find out what kind of fish it représ@nts. 


No. 300. Word Puzile.—I atm hard, soft, eftsy, wncom- 
fortable, long, short, wide, m#ifPw, round, sqtare, high, 
low, good, bad, 6f all colors, 6ffall sizes, oftil’Shapes, and 
used by everyone. Transpose fhe, and If a drink in 


| very general use, I am Of ®évéral colors, and foreign 








birth. 
important poitits of a good¥nide. 


Transpose again, af I am one 6f the most 
What is the word ? 





No. 301. Wustrated Rebus.—Name of &n interesting play. 





No. 302. Mustrated Rans.—Old proverb in anew dress. 


Answers to Problems and Puzzles. 
The following are answers to the puzzles in the Feb- 
ruary number, page 67. No. 296. Turn the picture bottom 
side up, and the head of the ‘Old Man of the Woods” 
may be seen....No. 297. A flattering lip brings ruin.... 
No. 298. "Behemoth (Bee he moth). The following have 
sent correct answers to some of the puzzles previously 
published. J. F. I. Oster, P. B. Wilson, L. F. Irwin, 
W. and W. Belcher, C. V. Bradley, Wm. H. Fulton, 
Ebenezer J. Bridge, Daniel W. Leitzell, Lodema C. Boice, 
3. P. Bigelow, Isaac Evans Bonsall, Joseph M. Darr, H, 
F. Swayze, E. Briggs, Jacob Diehl, Samnel N. Stubbs, 
Ruth Morris, Oscar W. Baker, George B. Slocum, * F. 
M. A.,”” Mina M. Walker, Hugh Latimer, Jesse Billups, 
Israel Camp, Mary Wells, Lizzie Kisner, Maggie A. Gray, 
J. Milton Snyder, Burksville, Ky., George H. Townsley, 
N. L. Henderson, D. A. Griffin, Byron Wright, Rachel 
Dague, H. M. Keeny, Addie and Nellic Barnes. 
What is the difference between a gauze dress and a 
drawn tooth’ One is toothin and the other tooth out. 





The bread of life is love; the salt of life is work; the 
sngar of life, poetry; and the water of life is faith, 
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CAUGHT 


“Oh, the little pickpocket! Docs he not know it is 
wrong to steal, especially from his father?” Not too 
fast there, young friends. Look into the boy’s face, open, 
frank, and honest, brimful of fun, with a spice of curios- 
ity sharpening the look from his wide-awake eyes. Does 
he appear like a thief? If he were stealing, would he 
not be standing on tip-toe, reaching forward cautiously, 
keeping his eyes on his father, ready to jump back at the 
least motion, and having a mean, sneaking, guilty look ? 
If his father should suddenly awake, would he sternly 
rebuke him? No, indeed! ‘Oh! you little rogue,’ he 
would shout, and giving him a playful shake, they would 
have a lively frolic together. The mother’s looks show 
this ; she will surprise him with ** Now I’ve got you,” 
and a merry laugh will follow. The artist here admira- 
bly tells the story of affection and confidence. The boy 
would not dare take such a liberty if his parents were 
cross, harsh, and tyrannical; or if he attempted to pick 
his father’s pocket, it would be asa thief, and not in play, 


Too Well Acquainted, 


A gentleman holding a prominent office in Washing- 
ton concluded to change his lodgings. He sent one of 





the waiters of the hotel where he had selected apartments 


[COPYRIGHT SECURED.] 
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after his luggage. Meeting the waiter an hour or two 
afterward, he said: ‘* Well, John, did you bring my bag- 
gage down?’ ‘No, sar,’’ blandly responded the sable 
gentleman. ‘Why, what’s the reason?” ‘‘’Case, sar, 
de gentleman in de office said you had not paid your bill.” 
“Not paid my bill—why, that’s singular—he knew me 
very well when he kept the Girard House in Philadel- 
phia.”” ‘Well, mebbe,”’ rejoined John, thoughtfully 
scratching his head, ‘dat was de reason why he wouldn't 
give me de baggage.’’ The gentleman who was of a 
merry turn took the joke in good part. 


Eating Green Fruit. 


Cholera morbus, doctors, medicine, pain, and danger— 
these things come very naturally after eating green ap- 


ples, pears, plums, etc.; but this is not all, There are 
other fruits, pleasant and healthful when ripe, but more 
dangerous when gathered too soon. There is the fruit of 
the tongue. ‘“ Words fitly spoken are like apples of gold 
in pictures of silver,’ but ‘‘Hasty words stir up strife.” 
They should hang on the branches of thought whtil filled 
out with wisdom, be mellowed by kindness and love un- 
til they drop from the lips like luscious fruit, and those 
that speak and those that hear may feast together with 
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pleasure and profit. Riches, which are the fruits of labor, 
may make the whole life glad, but they may also be’ 
grasped after in speculation, in lotteries, at the gaming 
table, and in other ways; this is snatching at unripe fruit, 
and very few have strong enough moral constitutions to 
withstand the poison they contain. Thousands are ruined 
in body and soul every year because they ‘* make haste to 
be rich”? and “fall intoa snare.” Pleasure is the most 
dangerous, because the most tempting, of all the fruits of 
life. It ripens on every branch of experience, in just the 
right quantities to ensure health and happiness. It 
cheers the laborer at his toil, lightens the task of the 
student, gives sprightliness to the boy at his game, and 
patience to the motherin her cares. But it must not be 
greedily gathered from every opportunity. The disfigured 
and miserable victim of intemperance sought it by hasten- 
ing the flow of blood through his veins, and it poisoned 
him; the glutton gathered it before it was ripened by 
appetite, and was made miserable by dyspepsia ; a beau- 
tiful girl was not content with the portion which one 
loving heart could bestow; she lent an eager ear to flat- 
tery, gathered pleasure from every source, and found 
swift rnin. Think of these things as fruit time comes 
on, and be wise enough to profit by the lesson. 
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Choosing a Husband—Mrs. E, Oakes Smith. 

The Brawnville Athletic 

“Deacon Snipp's Last Kick.” 

The Beggar Girl (Poem). 

Revelations of a Retired 
Physician. 

Uleer of the Stomach. 

Thoughts and Readings. 

Social Science. 

Tight Lacing. 


Club, Temperance Hotels, 

The Road to Ruin, 

Kelley Island Grapes. 

Itch. 

Wine Making. 

Walking and its Uses. 

Fruit Raising in New Jersey. 
Shall We Eat Pies? 

A New Temperance Move- 


Overworked New York ment. 

Editors. Reading by Gaslight. 
Physiology in Studies. Healthy Spices and Condi- 
Something to Take ments, 

MARCH, 


Resurrection of the Body—Rev. 0. B. Frothingham. 

Choosing a Wife—Mrs. E. Oakes Smith. 

A Happy Old Age—Rev. Ilenry Ward Beecher. 

Deaf and Dumb—H. P. Peet, LL. D. 

Why Men Drink—Horace Greeley, 

Domestic Unhappiness.—Mrs. Kt. B. Gleason, M.D. 
The Athletic Club—Womian's Strength—The Cruse that 

Faileth Not—Warming Ra iy Cars—Uleceration of the 

Stomach—Who Shall Take Care of the Children, ete., ete. 


E. H. 








The April No. 
Chapin, LL. D., on The Trials of Young Men. 


will contain a discourse by Rev. 


This monthly is a real live,and valnable family magazine, 
original in character, entirely new in matter, and designed 
to show how human life may be made beautiful, how health 
may be regained, how children may be reared in health, with 
Strong, athletic bodies, hoy to nurse and care for the sick, 
how to cook, to eat, drink, sleep, bathe, exereise, rest, and 
how to make the most of one’s life. Its list of regular 
contributors is large, and embraces many of the best writers 
Put this monthly into the hands of son and 
husband and father, for one year, 


Samples 20 cents. 


of the times, 
daughter, wife and mother, 
and it will do them good, $2.00 a year. 
Every person who subscribes for 1858,.and sends 25 cents 
extra to pay for postage, shall have a beautiful steel engrav- 
jug of Lincoln at Home, size 19x24 inches, and worth $1.00. 
For 30 subscribers and $69, we will send a Wheeler & 


Wilson Sewing Machine, worth $55. 
MILLER, WOOD & CO., 
15 Laight Street, New York. 





| 
| 





; Circular. 


for a period of twelve years, and haye not only steadily ad- 


-_grades.of or Watches may now be bought gt prices.to cor- 





| the money if any one wishes to return the machines free of 





American (Waltham) Watches. 


The Watches manufacture aliy by the American Watch Com- 
pany of Waltham; Mass., have now been before the public 


vanced in reputation, but have received the approbation of 
i 
conductors, expressmen, and others reqtiring accurate, re- 
liable, and durable time-keepers in their ordinary business 
pursuits, 


the most skilful experts, as well as of-railroad engineers, 


By successive reductions during the past two years all 


respond with those asked before the war, thus making them 
not.only the best but the cheapest in the market. 


Unserupulous dealers occasionally sell a worthless Swiss 


watch representing it as made by us. To avoid all imposi- 
tion, the purchaser should invariably demand a certificate 
of genuiness, signed by the Treasurer, R. E, ROBBINS, 
For sale by all respectable dealers. 

ROBBINS & APPLETON, Agents, 


No. 182 Broadway, N, Y. 





PARDEE’S SABBATH-SCHOOL 





INDEX 


A new work by BR. G. Pardee, A.M, full of prac- 
tical instruction and suggestion in every department of 
the Sunday-school. Pastors, Parents, Superintendents 
and Teachers will want it. For a full description send 
to J. C. Garrigues & Co., Publishers, 148 South 
Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

MY CATALOGUE of New and 
Interesting Plants, and New 
French Gladiolus, is now ready. | 


GEO. SUCH, South Amboy, N. J. 


GRAPE VINES 
Of Large Size,*for Immediate 
Bearing. 

















As we have frequent. applications for vines ready for im- 
mediate bearing, we have grown a superior stock of such, 
including Coneord, Hartford, Creveling, Ives, 
Rentz, Alvey, Iona, &c. We will furnish one each of 
the above named kinds for $10. 


For further information, send 10 cts. for Catalogue and 


J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








(pRANGE JUDD, REV. BISHOP SCOTT, SO- 
LON Ropinson, Rev. Henry Warp BEECHER, MRs, 
Lavra EE. Lywan, and thousands of others, will tell you 
that Dory’s WasHina MacuiInk and the UNIVERSAL 
CLOTHES WRINGER are a veal success, and save their cost 
in clothing every year, besides saving more than half the 
TIME and LABOR of washing. Send the retail price, Washer, 
$14, best Wringer, $9, and we will forward either or both 
machines free of freight, to places where no one is selling, 
and so sure are we they will be liked, we agree to refund 


freight, after a month's trial according to directions, 
R. C. BROWNING, General Agent, 
(Opposite Merchants’ Hotel.) No, 82 Cortlandt-st., N. Y. 


Worthy of ali Farmers’ Attention 


Browning’s Excelsior Phosphate is withont doubt the best 
fertilizer in the market, and is the only fertilizer that varies 
in its composition, according to the crop for which it is in- 
tended to De used. Pamphlets, giving full particulars, fur- 
nished free of char: eo by addressing the manutacturer 

GEO, L. BROWNING, No. 20 Market-st., Camden, N. J. 

The manufacturer is a- practical farmer, 








Desfruction of Insects and Cure of Skin 


Diseases in Animals, 


CRESYLIC SAPONACEOUS COMPOUNDS (Patented). 
See advertisement in Agriculturist for Dec. 1867, 
From numerous testimonials already received, we select 
the following from a practical farmer in Delaware Co., N.Y. 
“Have received the Shee p- Dip, and have used it on some 
calves, and tind it sere death to lice, de. T can confident'y 
recommend it for destroying vermin of every description. 
It gives the hair a glossy appearance, and I shall use it on 
all my stock.” These compaunds manufactured solely by 
JAS. BUCHAN & €0.,, 190 Elizabeth-st., New York. 


COLGATE & €O0.’S_ 


Fragrant Toileé 
Soaps are prepared 
by skilled workmen 
from the best.materi« 
als, and are khnownas 
the STANDARD by 
dealers and consum- 
ers, Sold everyw hhewe, 


















- a powniNa AGAINST. W nee, 25 


and for yp 
Tur Goon, tuk Trug anp THE BeauTirv. 


Little a 


Is acknowledged by Press and People almost univer- 
sally to be THE BEST PAPER for seh AND 
Girzs ever published in this “ent 


It is edited by ALFRED L. SEWELL, 
EMILY HU NIINGTON MILLER. 


Volumes begin July or Januar: Back Nos. supplied, 
Terms, One Dollar a year; $ ample copy ten cents. 


GREAT aCe as are offered to those | 


ho wish to raise club 
(\2 Address, AL FRED L. SEWE LL, “Publi isher, q) 
2) Cuic CAG! 0,1 Ii wLe fs7 
Lb = aiuto . - 


Send Stamp tor priced c nO tC of new ; books on 


ABCHEITECTURE 


GEO, E. WOODW. FARD, 191 Broadway, New-York. 


PRINCE & COS. 


AUTOMATIC ORGANS 
AND MELODEONS. 


are now In use 
0, ILL. | 


















Forty thousa 
BUFFALO, NY. CHICAG 








ITTATINNY. —‘“‘Superior in’ flivor to all 
others."—Ed. Am. Ag. “There is little doubt that itis 
the best cultivated Blackberry known.” Y. Tribune, 


See.who says so, page 74, Feb. No. Plant the BEST, plant 
the ata wi on can ret them of the introducer. 
WILLIAMS, Montclair, N. J. Order early. 


GRAPE VINES. | 


For prices, see list on page 116. 
PARSONS & CO., Flushing. 


Waterman’s Patent Cast Iron Roll Pans 


For baking French Rolls, Gems, Pop Overs, Corn Bread, 
ete. The best article in use: see editorial notice page 25 in 
Jan, No. of Agriculturist. Manufactured and ioe sale by the 
owners of said patent, RUSSELL & ERWIN MAN'F’GCO.,- 
New Britain, Conn, and at their warehouses in New York, 
Phik idelphia, Boston, Baltimore, and San Francisco. 

Inquire for Waterman’s Patent Bake Pans. Recipes fur- 
nished with the pans. 

Dealers please send for Llustrated Circulars. 


Page's Green-house § inge, Force Pump, 


Garden and Fire Engine, 

New styles from $4 to $12 each. coer Florist, Fruit and 
Vine Grower, Market Gardener and Housekeeper, should 
send for Circular. Jt will pay 4 

NM, mee F. OO, 











Danvers, Mass, 





FRANKLIN 


BRICK. MACHINE. 


Justly celebrated for perfect simplicity, great strength, 
and immense compressing power, IS GUARANTEED, With 
eight men andetwo horses, to self-temper the our and make 
3,000 to 8,500 elegant bricks per hour. J. H NICK, Pro- 
prietor, No. 7k Broadway, New York, Room on 


CRAWFORD’S HAND GARDEN 
CULTIVATOR 


Warranted to save the y abor of four to six me n. Send for 
Circular. BLYMYER, NORTON & ¢ 
Manufacturers, Cincinnati, oO. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 
Spring term, March 2%6th. Sixty dollars for board, fue 


washing, with common £nglish branches. Best a eed 
Boarding Seminary for’ lac saad ota in the State. 


Brick buildings, Sixte for Catal 
or roonis, 4 as KiNG 'E DD., Sport 
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NEW SEED & HORTICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AT THE OLD OFFICE OF THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


Nos. 41 Park Row and 151 Nassau Street, New York. 


Also, at 


22331 


B. Kk. 


Main 
LbLISS 


Street, Springfield, 


& SON, 


e 
Mass. 


Importers and Growers of Garden, Field, and Flower Seeds, 
and Dealers in Horticultural Implements, Fertilizers, Garden Requisites, &c., &e, 


Guide to the 


The Fourteenth Annual Edition, enlarged and improved, contains 132 pages of closely printed matter. 
Hundred Engravings, 004 4 descriptive list of Twenty-five Hundred varieties of Garden, Field, and Flower Seeds, including all the leading novelties, with 


explicit directions for their culture; also a list of 


Flower 
Beautifully OUlustrated with upwards of One 


The attention of all who are interested in the culture of Flowers and Vegetables is invited to our large and well selected assortment of the above, comprising the newest and 


most approved varieties both of European and Home production, the quality of which cannot be surpassed. For a list of which see our 


New Illustrated Seed Catalogue and Amateurs’ 


and Kitchen Garden. 


One Hundred and Fifty Choice varieties of French Hybrid Gladiolus, 


Embracing many new sorts not before offered in this country—with many other Summer Flowering Bulbs, consisting of Amaryllis, Tuberoses, Tigridias, Lilies, 
ete. To which is added a list of the most desirable varictics of Small Fruits, Bedding Plants, and much other useful information upon the subject of gardening generally 
A copy will be mailed to all applicants upon receipt of 2% Cents. : 

Our New Illustrated Plant Catalogue will be published early in March, and will contain a list of many New and Rare Plants ; also a descriptive list of all the leading 
varieties of Dahlias, Verbenas, Cannas, Geraniums, and other Bedding Plants, Price 10 cents. A copy of each will be mailed to our Regular Customers without charge. 

We would invite particular attention to the following Collections of Seeds, s well as to the special varieties enumerated, the purity and vitality of which cannot be excelled, all 
of which, with the exception of those noted, will be mailed postpaid to any address in the Union, (excepting those upon the Overland Mail Route), upon receipt of price affixed, 


** Seed Store at the Agriculturist Office, or rather at the place where the A: 


Agriculturist, October, 1867. 
iculturist Office was. 


From the American 








As announced elsewhere we have entered our new quarters, 245 Broad- 


way. 41 Park Row, so long associated with Agricultural and Horticultural matters, is, however, to be most worthily filled. It has been rented by Mr. B. K. BLISS, of Springfield, 
Mass., fora Seed and Horticultural Warchouse. Most, if not all, of our readers have long known Mr. Bliss asa most enterprising, reliable and obliging dealer, By liberal 
advertising, thorouch system, and indefatigable attention to the details of his work, he has built up a business extending all over the United States, and demanding larger facilities. To 
secure these, he has formed a partnership with his son, S. B. Bliss, under the firm of B. K. BLISS & SON, and made their headquarters here in the metropolis. Their business at 
Springfield, Mass., will also he conducted under the same firm. Weare greatly pleased that one whom we know to be fully worthy the confidence of the public, which he has already 
largely secured, is to occupy the premises so long devoted to kindred pursuits, and which otherwise we should more regret leaving. With the numerous friends of Mr. Bliss, we wish him 


success commensurate with his increased facilities.” 


seeds for the Farm & Garden. 
per oz. per lb. 

Brrts—Early Bassano, Improved Early Turnip.$0.15 $1.25 
Early Blood Turnip, Orange Turnip, Long - 


Blood, Long Smooth Blood.............-.... 1.00 
Long Red and Yellow Globe Mangold Wurt- 
i nh Si, sss bab seneshengsabepesess 10 5 


Cannaae—Early York, St. Jolin’s Day — 25 2.50 
é 35 







French Sugar Loaf, Battersea, Large York.....  * 2.50 
Improved Am. Savov, Large Bergen, Dwf. Ulm. 50 5.00 
CAULIFLOWER—Half Early Paris, always sure win 
oS Ee beh and Raab ensekebeeeoes 5, 
Farly Dutch, London ic, Walcheren . % 8.00 
Carter’s Mammoth, Le Normands, Early Fr- re. 
Part, Tate Paris........0.02004 packets only.. 25 
CeLery—White Solid, Red Solid, Chrystal White. 35 300 
New Dwf. White, Mammoth Red, Nonesuch.... 40 4.00 
Boston Market. a superb varicty, crisp & solid. 50 
Hood's Dwart Purple, Incomparable Crimson as 
SING BUI a.5 00:05:00:0 00000002 sens ceecscocesecese 3 
Carrot—Bliss’ Improved Long Orange, large 
size, and extra deep COlor...........00eseeeee 2 2.00 
French Long Orange, White Belgian, Altringham.15 —1.50 
Extra Early Short. Early Horn.................+ 23 2.50 
CvucumBERr—Extra Early Russian, Long Green ‘ 
very early Prickly, White Spine............ 2352.00 
General Grant, 20 to 24inches long, fine both 
forcing and onen ground........... per pkt.. 25 
Early Frame, Short Green, Early Cluster...... 15 1.50 
Corn—Crosby'’s Extra Early Sugar, or Boston 


...% pt. packetsonly.. 25 


Market, very fine. 25 
Extra Early Dwarf Sugar, small ears, very early, pint.. 30 
Darling’s Sucar, Red Cob, Evergreen, Mammoth, pint.. 25 
Tuscarora, Early Burlington, Smith’s White...... pint.. s 

02. z 

Eee PLant—Early Long Purple, Large Round.. 75 10.00 
White Striped Guadaloupe, Scarlet Fruited, pkts, only. 10 
New Black Pekin—new and extra fine for th 





DUR isieRhkh jcicbebcsoeiiedinesonnese®a pkt.. 25 
Kou Rasi—White and Purple Vienna........... 4.00 
LetTrvorE—lEarly Silesia, Butter, Tennis Ball.. 49 3.00 

Large India, extra fine quality kh isiehesieescs 50 = 6.00 
Drumhead, Summer Cabbage, Malta............ 30 6=— 3.00 
Brown Dutch, Simpson's, Green & White Coss. 40 4.00 
USKMELON—Green Citron, Nutmeg, L. Yellow. 20 = 1.50 
Early White Japan, very early, delicious flavor. 40 4.00 
Early Christiana, yellow flesh, early, excellent. 30 3.50 
WaTERMELON—Mountain Sweet, fine for gener- 
LL ees 1.50 
Mountain Sprout, Black Spanish................ 20 2.00 
Parsnrp—Long Smooth White, HollowCrowned 15 80 
Sutton’s Student, improved from the wild var.. 30 — 1.50 
per quart. 
Pras—Carter’s First Crop, Waite’s Caractacus— 96 
Dan. O’Rourke, early and productive, fine... 50 
Tom Thumb, grows 8 inches high, very early Lon 
McLean’s Little Gem, Advanccr, extra fine........... 90 
Champion of England, first-rate in_every respect..... 56 


McLean’s Epicurean, Drew’s New Dwart, per pint..... 60 
Peabody, McLean's Premier, Wonderful, pt. pkts.. 50 
per oz. per lb. 
Peppers—Large Sweet Mountain, Squash, Spanish.50 5.00 
RapisH—New French Breakfast, fine and crisp.. 20 2.00 
Fr, Olive Shaped, Scarlet awe | Long Searlet 15 1 
Raphanus caudatus or Serpent Radish, edible 


iit s4 ie sindiphannkbanenl packets only.. 25 
SALSIFY, or vogeipite Oysters, very desirable... 25 2.00 
BRERA, MOMRT, PTIBENY........ccccccscsccccccccess 10 " 

Flanders, Lettuce Leaved........ ..ccccecrseoee 15 73 
Squasn, Early Summer Crookneck, Scallop, 

Boston Marrow, Canada Crookneck........ 25 2.50 
Hubbard, the best for keeping................... 35 3.00 
‘the seed of the three Joreqgoing varieties se- 
lected from the purest stock in the country— 
quality unsurpassed.—Yokohama, and Turban, 
SS packets only... 15 
Mammoth, Moore’s Vegetable Cream ** 23 

ih ae mg A Flat Dutch, Strap Leaved, Yel- 
low Globe, Cow Horn, Sweet German, Long 
PENNE «sss abcibbbsapeshkernsenkeGsabeseoe 1.00 


Ruta Baga—Purple Top, Laing’s Imp. American. 10 ,7 


For a more complete list ‘of Garden Seeds, see our Cata- 
logue and Guide to the Flower and Kitchen Garden. 


Connecticut Seed Leaf Tobacco. 


Be Sure and Get the Best. 


A superior lot raised by special contract with one of the 
most successful cultivatorsin the Valley of the Connecticut. 
Packets with full directions for culture, curing and packing, 
mailed to all applicants at following fo. 

0z., 35 cts.; 4 028., $1.00; 1 pound, $3.50. 











New Tomatoes. 


Sims’ Early Cluster.—A new variety introduced the 


| past seasonefrom England, which is thus described by the 


raiser. “ Very early, of extremely robust habit, requiring 
little support, fruit averaging 5 to 6 inches in circumference, 
round, smooth, of fine flavor, and enormously productive— 
bearing its fruitsin grape-like clusters, averaging from four to 
twenty in each cluster. It was raised by Mr. Sims, gardener 
to Mr. Weddenson, Dulwich Common, and is highly recom- 
mended by all who have tested its quality.” Per packet, 25 
cents; five packets for $1.00. 


The Orangefield Dwarf Prolific.—Anothtr new 


| English variety introduced the past season, is a sport from 


the old Large Red Tomato, selected and perpetuated by 
Mr. MecLaehlan, Orangefield. near Belfast. Ireland, who thus 
describes it: “After four years’ careful trial it has proved to 
be one of the finest tomatoes we possess. Plant very dwarf, 
but strong in habit, never shows any signs of being stunted 


| or diseased, very productive, and well adapted for culture 


under glass, as it will stand forcing without drawing. This 
variety grown in pots, makes really beautiful, decorative 
plants for the Conservatory.” The following is an extract 
of the report of Trial of Tomatoes grown at Chiswick, 1867, 
“The Orangefield is the earliest of the large. fruitful sorts; 
it is very dwarf and prolific, bearing the fruit within six 
inches of the cround. 
the best in the collection.” 23 cts. per packet; five for $1.00. 


Cedar Hill Early.—A new American varicty, in high 
favor among the Market Gardeners in the vicinity of New 
York; contains the qualities of earliness, size, solidity, pro- 
ductiveness, in a greater degree than any other variety. 
25 cts. per packet; five packets for $1.00. 

One packet of the three above varieties for 60 cents. 

Also, the following well-known varieties, Maupay’s Supe- 
rior, Tilden’s, Extra Early York, Cook's Favorite, Mammoth 
Chihuahua, Powell's Early, Keves’ Earlv, at 15 cts. ood packet. 
Early Apple, Large Red Smooth, Pear Shaned, Yellow Plum, 
Red and Yellow Cherry, Fejee Island, New White, Large 
Yellow, Strawberry, at 10 cts. per packet. 


Seeds for Hedges. 


Barberry—very hardy, produces a fine, compact hedge-- 
valuable alike for its fruit and security against intrusion 
from man or beast, 102., 40 cts., 4_02., $1.50, pound, $5.00. 

Honey Locust or’ Three Thorned Acacia.— 





| Very hardy, affords ample security against all intruders, 
| well adanted for the Prairies, 1 0z., 15 cts., 4 0z., 35 cts., 


pound, $1.00. 
Psage Orange, 1 07., 15 cts., 4 02., 35 cts., pound, $1.00. 


Collections of Flower Seeds by Mail. 


The following collections have been sent out from our 
establishinent for the past 14 years, and are now favorably 
known in every section of the country. ‘They contain the 
most showy varieties in our large assortment, with full di- 
rections for culture. Fach packet contains a mixture of the 
different colors and varieties of its species, so that a greater 
display can be made at 2 much less price than when ordered 
in separate packets. Those unacquainted with Flowers, as 
well as the experienced cultivator, may order without fear 
of disappointinent. 





No. 1—contains twenty choice varieties of Annuals... ..$1.00 
No. 2—contains twenty choice varieties of Biennials, 
BU RUNING, oa ncnk seecenuncosun pekkessensunesene 


No. 83—contains ten extra varieties of Annuals and ,Per- 
ennials, embracing many of the new and choicest 
PAAR ccc ckcsasscheanesesssescauenestediee 1.00 

No. 4—contains five very choice varietics, sclected from 
Prize Flowers, of English Pansies, German, Car- 
nation and Picotee Pinks, Verbenas, Truffaut's 
French Asters, Double Hollvhocks...............+ 1, 

Any one remitting $3.00 will receive the four assortments, 
ostage free. 

No.5—contains fifteen very select varieties of Greei- 
i NEI. 5na55 65 Gekohab usar esawsssnebaneheeres $3.00 

No. 6—contains one hundred varieties of Annuals, Bien- 
nialsand Perennials, including many new and | 


CHOICE VATICHICS...........0.ecevccocscsecssecccecs 5.00 
No. 7—contains fifty varieties of Annuals, Biennials and 
See ern Serre 2.5 





No. 8—contains twenty varieties of hardy Al 

nials and Perennials, for sowing in A 

The seeds contained in the above assortments are of our 

own selection. Purchasers who prefer to make their selec- 

tion from the Catalogue will be entitled to a discount pro- 
portionate to the quantity ordered. 





It is an excellent variety, and one of | 


| Collections of Kitchen Garden Seeds, 
A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF VEGETABLE SEEDS FOR ONE 
YEAR'S SUPPLY, FOR A LARGE OR SMALL GARDEN, 


| The following Collections are made up ii the most liberal 
manner, care being taken to give a sutlicient quantity of all 
the finest varieties and most useful sorts of Vegetables re- 
quired in the Kitchen Garden. 
Assortment No. 5, contains 55 varieties, $3.50 
25 No. 6, contains 33 varieties, 2.00 
sp No. 7, contains 15 varieties, 1.00 
The above are prepared expressly for sending by mail, and 
will be sent post-paid, upon receipt of prices annexed. 
Larger Collections, which can be safely sent by express 
(freight paid by purchaser,) to any part of the country, as 
follows: i 
No. 1, $20.00; No. 2, $15.00; No. 8, $10.00; No. 4, $5.00 
For a list of the contents of each Collection, see Catalogue, 
pages 99 and 100. 


% - i 
| Lilium Auratum. 
| New Golden Rayed Japan Lily 

At Greatly Reduced Prices. 


We are happy to inform our friends that we have received 
a large consignment of this magnilicent Lily, only sixty days 
from Japan—in splendid condition, which we can offer at 
greatly reduced prices. This species is reputed to be the 
most beautiful of all known Lilies. Its wonderful propor- 
tions and peerless symmetry of bloom surpass all accounts 
given by travelers—and plants exhibited since its introdue- 
tion into this conntry have more than realized the great 
anticipations of its wonderful features. The individual 
blossoms are from eight to ten inches in diameter, of deli- 
cious fragrance, gound color of pearly white, which is 
often suffused with a golden tint, and elegantly studded 
over with spots of rich chocolate crimson, with a golden ray 








or stripe running throngh thecenter of each petal. It fs 
perfectly hardy, besides being admirably adapted for pot 
culture. 

Strong Flowering Bulbs..... $1.50 each; $12.00 per dozen. 
Second size, do. Os sesud 31.00 “ $9.09 “ et 
Third Go, Go... do. ..... ed : “4 


hf do. do. AE $ 6.00 
The Trade supplied upon the most liberal terms. 


Cabbages Worth Growing. 

The following embraces the very best varieties in cultiva- 
po pee for a succession. Mailed to any address upon receipt 
of price. 









per 02. 402. pound. 
Early Wakefield—True Jersey.... PSh.00 $3.50 ? $12.00 
Early York and Large York, each.;.. 0.25 0.75 «2.50 
BLOEIY WINMINGSCACE, .....2-c00cces esce 0.40 1,50 5.00 
Large Enrly Schweinfurt............... 0.75 2.50 8.00 
Large White Brunswick, (True)....... 0.75 2.50 8.00 
Premium Flat Dutch.............secsee 0.50 1.50 5.00 
IONE MANOS oacss6c00s0s8 ossees -. 0.40 1,50 5.00 
Marblehead Mammoth...... 1.00 8.50 12.00 
Red Dutch, for Pickling............ os, OD 1,25 4.00 
Fottier’s Improved Brunswick (packets only)... . ........ 5 





A one ounce packet of each of the above 10 varieties, 
including small packet of Fottlev’3, will be mailed to one 
address for $5.00. 

A common size packet of the 11 varieties $1.50. 


NEW CROP ONION SEED. 








Mailed post-paid, at the following prices: 
per 02. 





lb. pound, 
Large Red Wethersfield.............80.25 63 : $2.00 
Early Red Re Seana 5 0:85 3.00 
Yellow Danvers.......... 0.75 2.00 
Large Yellow Dut f 0.75 2.00 
WICC POPGUMal. ..o.5.05-sc0seccceces .. 0385 1.25 4.00 





Extra, strong, one year old Roots, carefully packed, and 
mailed, post-paid, at $1.25 per 100; $6.00 for 500 ; $10.50 per 1,00. 


We earnestly request our correspondents to give: their 
Name, Post-ofice Address, County and State, distinctly 
written in full. All orders should be addressed either to 


B. Kx. BLISS & SON, P. O. Box 5712, N. ¥. 





Or, Draw No. 11, Springfield, Mass. 
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Descriptive and 


ACRES 


KNOX FRUIT FARM AND NURSERIES. 


DEVOTED TO SMALL FRUITS. 


for 10 Cents. 


Lilustrated Catalogue of G4 pages Furnished 





GRAPES. 


10 acres of vines for s:le, 1, 2, and 8 years old. 

Mr. BaTeuAmM, Sec. of Lake Shore Grape Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, says of our present stock of vines: ‘His stock of 
young vines is as good as I have ever seen, and the best of 
equal extent and variety, within my knowledge at this time. 
The assortment of varicties is very complete, embracing all 
the popular kinds in good proportion—the supply of Con- 
The prices I re- 
Havy- 


ing known Mr. Knox for many years, I have the fullest con- 


cord and Ives is specially large and fine. 
gard as quite reasonable for the quality of the stock. 


fidence that his mode of doing business, as well as the quali- 
ty of his stock, will give entire satisfaction.” 

We guarantee our price to be as low as the same quality 
of agenuine article can be had anywhere, and can furnish 
stock of any grade desired, 

We claim Success in Vine and Grape growing. 

For List of very large vines for immediate bearing, 
see page 109 of present No. of Agriculturist. 

Send at gnce 10 cts, for the NEw EDITION of our Catalogue. 


STRAWBERRIES, 

For many years we have given Strawberry culture very 
earnest attention, and have succeeded in securing a collec- 
Our 
ing fruit of the finest quality, commanding the 


tion which is unequaled anywhere. SUCCESS in grow- 
highest 
prices, at home and in distant markets, is evidence of the 
correctness of our judgment in reference to varieties, mode 
of culture, marketing, &c. For full particulars send 10 cts, 
for Small Fruit Catalogue. 

The past season with us has been very favorable for the 


production of plants of the best quality. While floods have 


| 


-o—-e 
prevailed in the East, and drouths in the West, the weather 
with us has been every thing that could be desired. Asa | 
consequence, we are now able to offer an immense stock of 
plants of the very best quality, including Jucunda, (No. 700), 
Fillmore, Golden Seeded, Burr’s New Pine, Wilson, Agri- 
culturist, and all other desirable varieties. 


JUCUNDA,OUR NO. 700, 


Is without doubt, much the most valuable Strawberry we 


grow. For illustrations, descriptions, testimonials, &c., see 
Dec. No. of Agriculturist, page 461, and Catalogue. 


We offer strong plants as follows: 


12 
50 for... 
10U for... 
200 for... 
1000 for 





At the price per dozen and single hundred, we will send 
plants by mail when desired. Larger quantities by Express, 
the purchaser paying Express charges. 

For descriptions and illustrations of leading varieties— 
select lists for Home and Market purposes, including early, 
medium, and late—offers of pot grown plants tor imme-= 
diate bearing, and much other valuable information in 
reference to Strawberry Culture, send 10 cents for our 
Catalogue of 64 pages, 


RASPBERRIES. 


The Clarke, Philadelphia, Naomi, and Duhr- 
ing, are now attracting much attention, Our supply of 
these varieties is equal to any demand. Also, of Hornet, 
Pilate, Franconia, Kirtland, and Brinckle’s 





Orange, Im. Black Cap, Purple Cane, &c., &c. 
See our Catalogue for prices, select lists, &c. 


BLACKBERRIES. 


The Kittatinny is, perhaps, the most valuable Black- 
berry now offered. Our supply of plants is large and supe- 
rior. Also, of Wilson’s Early, Rochelle, and Dorchester. 


GOOSEBERRIES. 


The American Seedling is entirely free from mil- 
dew—a strong grower, aud enormous bearer. Fruit very 
excellent, and superior to many larger kinds, Our stock of 
plants of the above is very large. Also, 50 of the best Lun- 
cashire varieties imported this season. 


CURRANTS. 


We have been preparing for years for the present im- 
mense demand, which we knew would arrive, for this very 
excellent fruit. Ourstock, without doubt, isthe largest and 
best in the country, and comprises all desirable varieties. 
We invite special attention to our offers in Catalogue—of 
Cherry, Versaillaise, Fertile de Angers, White 
Grape, Victoria, La Hative, and Black Naples. 


ASPARAGUS. 


Very fine roots, 1, 2, and 8 years old. 


RHUBARB. 


Myatt’s Linneeus and Victoria. Best varieties. 


POTATOES. 
Early Goodrich (the best early), Harison (the 
best late). We offer 3,000 bushels of the latter this season, 
of our own growing, 


For Complete Lists of Smail Fruits by Mail, see February No. of Agri- 


culturist, page 772. and 43d page ot Catalogue. 


ALL ORDERS ENTERED AS RECEIVED, AND FILLED IN ROTATION, OR AT TIME 


BY MAIL. 


KNOX’S COLLECTIONS OF VEG- 
ETABLE & FLOWER SEEDS, 
NEATLY PUT UP, AND 
POST-PAID. 


COLLECTION No. 1, PRICE $10. 
Comprises the following, suitable for cropping a garden 

of HALP AN ACRE, producing sufficient vegetables for an 

ordinary sized family throughout the year, viz.: 

Beans.—1 pint each Valentine, Early Mohawk or Six 
Weeks, and Large Lima. 

Cauliflower.—1 pkt. Early Erfurt. 

Cabbage.—\4 oz. each Early Oxheart, Early Winningstadt, 
Late Flat Dutch and Drumhead. 

Celery.—1 pkt. White Solid. 

Cress.—2 0z. Curled. 

Cucumber.—1 pkt. each Early Frame and Long Green. 

Carrot,—\ oz. each Early Horn and Long Orange. 

Corn.—1 pint Large Sugar and Stowell’s Evergreen. 

Egg Plant.—1 pkt. New York Improved. 

Lettuee.—1 pkt. each Early White Cabbage, Curled Si- 
lesian and Drumhead. 

Melon (Musk).—*% oz. Green Citron. 





DESIGNATED BY PURCHASER, 


Melon (Water).—! oz. Mountain Sprout. 
Beet.—! oz. each Extra Early Bassano, Early Blood Turnip 


and Long Blood. | 
Okra.— 
Onion.—'s 02. ted Wethersfield, White Silver 
Skinned and Yellow Danvers, 
Parsley .—'4 0z. Extra Curled. 
Parsnip.—! 0z. Hollow Crowned. | 


oz. Dwarf. 


each 


Pepper.—1 pkt. Bull Nose. 

Pumpkin.—1 02z. Cashaw. | 

Peas.—1 quart each Landreth’s Extra Early, Champion of 
England and Blue Imperial. 

Radish.—1 02. each Early Frame, Early Scarlet Short Top | 
and White Turnip Rooted. 

Squash.—\ oz. each Early Yellow Bush, Boston Marrow, 
and Hubbard. 

Spinach.—! oz. each Round Leaved and Prickly. 

Tomato.—! pkt. each Tilden, (true, very fine,) Extra Ear- | 


ly, and Large Smooth Red. 
Turnip.—1 oz. each Red Top Strap Leaved, Purple Top 
Ruta Baga, 
Herbs.—1 pkt. each Sage, Sweet Marjoram and Summer 
Savory. 


COLLECTION No. 2, PRICE $5. 

Comprises one-half of No. 1, same varieties; will crop a 
GARDEN of a QUARTER OF AN ACRE, sufficient for 
the use of asmall sized Family, 





FLOWER SEEDS SENT FREE BY MAIL. 


Collections which are Highly Commended for 
their Utility and Excellence. 


Assortment No.1, 8 new and superb varieties. ...$1 00 
“ “ } 4 20 “ “ “ wee 2 00 
* “ 3, 20 good showy * sa ae 
“ o 4, 50 “ “ aia 2 00 
“ 5, 100 *‘ (many new) “ . 400 
- — Oe 
Our New Descriptive Seed 


Catalogue, 


Gives full descriptions of NEW, RARE and MOST DE- 
SIRABLE varieties of VEGETABLES AND FLOWERS. 
PLAIN, SIMPLE, and FULL instructions for sowing, planting 
and after management—prices in packages or by weight, by 
mail or otherwise, and much other valuable information. 
Sent to all applicants enclosing 10 cents. 


J. KNOX, 
Grower and Importer, 
P. O. Box 155, 137 Liberty-st., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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anaes, to be sure of insertion, must be re- 
ceived BEFORE the 5th of the preceding month, 
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i ee ee ee 
TERMS-— (cash before insertion 
Ordinary Pages, $1.50 per line. Less than 4 lines, 5. 
Onen Pages (open without cutting), $2 per dine, 
Business Notices—§$ 2.50 per line of space, each insertion. 











“GRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL 
4 IMPLEMENTS, of the latest and best improved, and of 
every variety required for the Farm and GAaRDEN—WHOLE- 
SALE and ReTAIL. These are manufactured mostly by our- 
selves, and are fully warranted in all respects. Catalogues 
furnished on receipt of stamps 

R. H. ALLEN & CO., 189 and 191 Water-st., NEW YORK. 


q x "AR abe. ea 
SEED POTATOES 

. i r 

New English Varieties. 

Wheeler's Milky White.—A Seedling from the 
Fluke, a se ‘coud ¢ arly varicty of delicions flavor, and in col- 
or as white «3 milk, remarkable for its {freedom from disease 
highly prized by English cultivators. 

Mona’s Pride.—A very early Kidney Potato—of me- 
dium size, and of excellent quaiity—fine for forcing. 

British Queen.—Early and of fne quality. 

In consequence of the limited supply of the above, we offer 
themin One Pound Packages only, which will be m: \iled to 
any address upon receipt of One Dollar for each package. 

All orders forthe following varieties received previous 


to the 20th of March, will be filled at the prices quoted, after 
which prices will be subject to variations in the market. 








peck. brush. bb/. 
 MROIIINNB ID oo ds csansecs coe dsoence $1.00 £3.00 $8.09 
Harison aa she 'aa ee 6.00 15.00 
Gleason > ee 3.00 7.50 
OS eee . 1.00 3.00 7.50 
SDS casuioupensaeee 5 ae 2.0 6.00 
Karly S 1.00 3.00 7.00 
Karly St rp) 2.09 6.00 
Dykeman ....... 1,00 3.00 7.00 





Early Sovereign 00 3.00 7.09 
Jackson White 75 2.50 6.00 


Patterson’s Celebrated English 
Seedlings 

Napoleon, Victoria, Irish Bluc, Scotch Blue, 
Skerry Bluc, Forfarshire Red, Regent, Seed- 
ling Rock, also. King of the Potatoes, Early 
Frame, Red Regent, Sutton’s Early Race 
Horse, and Early Handsworth, (the two earlicst 
known), etc. Four Pound Packages of either of 
the above varieties will be mailed to any address, post-paid, 
upon receipt of One Dollar. Six packages, $5.00; 
twelve packages, $9.00. Vo less han $1 worth, nor more 
than one vuriety in a package, will be sent by mail. 

Our Descriptive Potato Cutaloguemailed to all applicants. 

Address ™* B. K. BLISS & SON, 

41 Park Row, New York, Box 5712, P. O., 

Or, 231 Main-st., Springfield, _Mass. ana 


New Varieties of the” 
FRENCH HYBRID GLADIOLUS. 


The improvement in the recently introduced sorts is very 
great, some of the shadings are superb, and entirely new 
coinbinations of colors «wre offered. For descriptionssend for 
our Flower Seed Catalogue for 1868. 

J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 Johnestreet, New York. 


Gladiolus, Lilies, Tuberoses, 
Vigridias, &c., 
FOR SPRING PLANTING. 


Full descriptions of these may be found in our new fllus- 
trated priced Catalogue. Mailed on react of 10 cts 
Address Is & COBB. 
348 ee st., Boston, Mass, 


New - Strawberries, by Mail. 
NAPOLEON i. 
The finest amateur berry in cultivation, $3 per dozen. 
PERPETUAL PINE. 
A new, perpetual variety of the Pine class, $5 per dozen. 
JUCUNDA,.15 cts. per doz.; $5.pcr 100.. 

Send stamp for Illustrated Priced C atalogue, with 

descriptions of the be best n: itive and foreign varietie 











WD. J. EYANS & CO.,. York, ‘Benn’a. 


AMERICAN 











The most economical Crate and Basket in use. Neat, 
strong, compact, and well ventilated. 

Agents wanted jn all the fruit growing dist: i s, 

Orders for Western New-York direct to 8. D. REDMAN, 
Box nnd Basket Co., Newfane, N.Y. eemeucnun SENT FREE. 


Nansemond Sweet Potatoes for Seed. 


Price $10 per barrel of 3 bushels; $6 per half barrel. Rea- 
sonable discount on large orders. “Plants also in proper 
season at low rates, This variety is successfully grown at 
the north. Send re cour g ireular of directions, etc. 

Address MURRAY & ( 

Stead Crossings, Warren Co., Ohio. 








All the New Tomatoes. 


These are fully describe’ in our new illustrated priced 
Catalogne._.i 


Mailed on receipt of 10 cts. Address 
RTIS & COBR, 318 Washiugton-st., Boston, Mass. 


HARISON ‘POTATOES. 


We offer 2000 Buskels of this superior. potato, at 
lowest market price 
Send 10 ets. for Descriptive Seed Catalogue, and Illus- 


trated Potato Circular. 


J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EAGLE SEED SOWER. 


Best hand Seed Sower in use. Prices $6 to $18. The seed 
is distributed by a Reciprocating Seed Box : there are no 
mechanical movements inside the Box. — Clipper, Wheel 
Hoe for pulverizing the soil an d destroying xr weeds. Has 
adjustable blades and handle. Liberal discoufit to tlie trade, 

Send for Illustrated Circular. Address 
E. D. & B. REYNOLDs, 

North Bridgewater, Mass. 





r HE DEL AW ARE LITERARY INSTITUTE, 
FRANKLIN, N. Y., has fall equipment, and offers a 
thorough business 0 orig! educat ie aE Ste! rates 
GEO. W. JONI A. » Princ ipal. 


Pr ang’s” American wien. 


IN OILe- AND WATER COLORS. 





are fac-simile reproductions 






PRANG'S AMERIC AN CuRoMo 
of oil and water color paiuting o faithfully and skillfully 
done that it requires the ex xperie@ice of an expert to detect 
the difference between them and the origin: us. 

For every purpose of decoration,—for parlors, sittine- 
rooms, draw nurseries, or chambers, —nothing so 
exquisitely be: :Chromos can be obtained for 

Ni » other ornaments of the 
ed to adorn a home; to 
ie people at large; to 




















it . by their silent 2 in 

alin Artandin Nature. Hithe: ° 
to, Art has been : tic in its associations,—none but 
the wealthy classes could atford to buy fine works of art; 
but chromo-lithography has changed all that, and brought 
exquis ite paintings within the reach of every family. It is 
doing for Art what -the printing-press. did for Literature. 
Let no family, hene eforth, be without a tew classical books, 
and one or two masterly paintings, Both shoul ibe regarded 
as indispensable to ¢ omplt te a home. 
* Prane@’s Curowo;: a Journal of Popwar Art,” 
2 iat we have done and are. doing to popularize 
Art. It will be sent fo you free. Address 


L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 


HEXAMER’S PRONG-HOE. 


It saves half the 


aes nz 
influ ence, to love the 














The best Hand-cultivator ever invented. 
labor of hoeing, and does the work better than any other 
tool. Every farmer and g ener should have it. 
Price, per piece, $2.50; per dozen, $24.00. 
Circulars sent on application. Address, 
REISIG & HEXAMER, 
New Castle, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


GUANO. GUANO. 
Important to Farmers, Planters, and all who use fertilizers. 


See Advertisement in February No.of Agriculturist, last 
page. JOHN B. SARDY, 58 South-st., New York. 











pracn “GR WE RS ’ CO. Ac Ivertised in Jan. 
No., oifer Shares at £10, expected shortly to yield 100 to 
with choice fresh Fruit daily in its sea- 
-on, if desired bv s ibers in N. York and adjacent cities. 
For Shares or explanatory Cireulars, apply to B. B. DRAKE, 
240 Broadway, (Lusurance Office, Room 1.) 


For Sale Cheap. | 


The Lease. Stock, Crops, Tools, Sash and Fixtures come 
plete, of « Small Fruit anid Market Garden, containing 
twelve acres, also ten acres meadow. Ground in prime 
order, fall sown crops in, two acres excellent Strawberry 
beds, sy acre prime Asparagus. Plenty of Manure, Plants, 
Seeds, ., und eve rythine ready for Spring work. Will be 
sold for mae h yo ss than its value, as the owner has other 


business. Czll ti 
F I. ANC IS BRILL, Newark, N. J. 










200 per € t. annua 











Nursery for Sale. 
A rare chance for iJ man with a small capital. 
Lock Box 58, Geneva, N. Y. 


Address 





FOR SALE.—A Farm of “500 Acres, first quality 
French Creek bottom land.in Crawford Co., Penn., near 
Atlantie & Great Western R.R. Timber 
arranged for five farms. House and two large barns, in fair 
order. To be sold to close an estate. Address 
MILFORD BIRCHARD, 
Rockdale, Crawford Co., Penn 
HENRY lh. COWELL, 720 Chestnut-st. » Philadelphia, Pa. 









OUR “DAIRY F ARMS, for sale 3 to 6 miles 
from Berlin, Wis., 250 to 590 acres each, improved, 
stocked, and well watered, Excellent wheat, corn, timothy, 
and clover lands, two to three miles froma cheese factory, 


five miles from a depot. Addre 
M. : “KIMBALL, Berlin, Wis. 


ARMS FOR tte ON THE SEA SIDE AND 
Interior by T. HOY 





Seaville, Cape May Co., N. J. 





a. ' E W AN f an active partner to take an undi- 
vided % interest in our Apiary, The best of refer- 

For + ‘tienlars addréss 

IWELL BROS., St. Panl, Minn. 


ences given and requir iy 
J.B IDWELL, Ji icksonville, Florida. 


Or, A. 





iE you want Grape Vines, Strawberry, Raspberry. 
Biackberry. Roses, or Bedding Plants, send for our priced 
Catalogue for 1868. treeto all. Garde & Flower Seeds, fr 

&pure. J. W. Elliott & Sons, 109 Market-st, Pittsburg, Pa. 








bIN SURANCE COMPANY, 
OF New York. 

Office No. 135 Broadway. 
Cash Capital - - - $2,000,000 00 
Assets Jan. 1,’°68 - $3,623, '896 78 
Liabilities - - - - $107,490 55 | 


FIRE ; 
AND INLAND 
INSURANCE, 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, Pres. 
A. F, WELLMARTH, V-Pres, 
J. H.- WASHBURN, See. 
GEO. M. LYON, Ass? t Sec 
T. B. GREENE, 2d Asst Sec 
DA. HE iLp, 
it 


Geie: 


EK lO “an makes most ce offers © of 
J. KN ~& SEED BY MAIL. Scc Feb, 
No. of Agriculturist, page 71, and present No., page 111, 
JIis seeds are FRESH and altogether RELI ABLE. 





Premium Chester White Pigs fo for Sale, 


breeders, at our 
Also, a Special 
Comittee, on 
These 


First Premium awarded us for the best 
-enusylvania State Fair in September last. 
Premimn recommended by the Inspecting 
our herd of twenty-five head, under 6 months old. 
premiums were taken over a display of one hundred and 
id, principally owned by parties from Chester Coun- 
are as choice in selecting for those who order of us, 
Pigs of any 





thirty 
ty. We 
as we would be in selecting for exhibition. 
age shipped by Express to all parts of the United States. Evy- 
ery purchaser is guaranteed living stock in the best of order 
and of the purest blood in our county. For Circular, address 

JAMES YOUNG, JL, & CO., Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa, 





Pp ‘emium ‘Cicabor White ‘Pig rs for Sale, by the 

original shipper of this popular breed. Send for Cireu- 
lar on woven! Mh and management. THOS, WOOD, Doe 
Run, Chester Co., Pa 


prem MIU M CHES TER hed iit’ bye PIGS for Sale. 
For Circular and Price List, nddress H. TEMPLE & 
CO., Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa. 












ws INE. —27 pages devoted to Breecing, Feed- 
— ing, and the. fv management of swine, sent to any 

Worth ten times its cost, 
Address JAMES YOU NG, Jr., 





nde ss on receipt of 23 cents, 
Ievery farmer should have it. 
Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa. 





tere GOATS.—150 Cas dimer re. Shawl 
Yeap selected in Asia, by Israel §. pare for sale, 
Addre CUARI x4 . 





cs Ss. BR 


yy 
80 Broadw: iy, New York, 








Importing, Breeding, and Mannfacturing (Co., 
A. M. HALSTED & C@O., Agts., 
68 Pearl St., New Work. 

Importers, Breeders, and Dealers in ge cage Stock 
of all kinds. Horses, Caitle, Sheep, Hogs, Dogs, Poultry, 
Pigeons and Rabbits. Stock bought and ‘sold on Commis. 
sion. \ record kept of all stock placed in our hand for 
sale, and also of wanis. Orders and Commissions solicited. 
For Cirewars address as above. 

JEW EDITION of SILVER’S NEW 
+¥ POULTRY BOOK tells how to have fresh 


eggs every weck inthe year. Noone owning a 
pair of fowls should be er aw copy. sent 


i tree for 50 cents. _Addr« 
s SILVER, Salem, Ohio. 


L. B. § 
ry me 
EGGS. EGGS. - 
From Imported and Premium Stock. Over 40 
varieties. For Circulars address 
A. M. HALSTED & CO., Agents, 
68 Pearl-st., New York. 


S45 FOR HATCHING from White Leghorn, 
Brahma, White-faced Black Spanish, and Golden Sea- 
pon Bantam fowls. Selected pop — of perfect purity. 
2 per doz.; 4 doz. or more $1. 50 eet Zo 
SHUTE, Exeter, i. 


FIRST MEDAL 


American Poultry Society. White Leghorn Eggs for set- 
ting. JNO. SALISBURY, JR., Nyack, NJ. : 
UPERIOR BRAHMA FOWLS ae bred 

8. CLARK, Tivoli, N. Y. 


from prize stock. a ot 


























5 

GGS from finest Bralima Pootra stock in the 

country, having taken preiniums at all the Inte exhihe 

tions birds weighing twenty-two pounds a pair. wo Ane 3 
G. HAS ILTON, “Box 27, P.O. } ew Brighton, S. I.,-N 


BE AHMA EGGS from pure imported Re: 
tdéwls, very large, and —_ arly white, pea combs, 15 eggs, 
$2.00; 52 Bas $6.00, Addres 

oe & ALRPENTER, Rye, Westchester Co., N.Y. 


yRONZE TURKEY HENS.and Creveceeur hens, 
orgullets, wanted. The turkeys must be of large size. 
State weight and price. 0.6, SNYDER, Buckeystown, Md. 
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AHMA POOTRA EGGS for hatching. $3 
B per doz., packed and delivered to Expres#Office. ‘ 
UFF COCHIN EGGS for hatching. $5 per 
doz., packed and delivered to Express Office. 


Ss. M. SAUNDERS, Port Richmond, 
Staten Island, New York, 





Ses . 
AGGS—Brahmas weighing 26 Ibs. the pair; also 
E from White Leghorn with yellow legs, pure, $2 a doz. A 
few choice cocks. HENRY VINE, Marquette, Wis. 
NGGS from first-class Brahma Fowls, $2 per doz. 
Asilver Seabrizht Bantams, $4per doz. Delivered to Ex- 
press on receipt of price. W. Brown, Hampton Falls, N. H. 


NEW, CHEAP AND VERY USEFUL! 
Qur NEW STYLE PATENT CAL- 


endar, for 1868, is now ready, and will be sent, post- 
Every 





naid, to any address, on receipt of fifteen cents, 
Counting-House and Office should have one. 
SAMUEL BOWLES & CO., Springfield, Mass, 


~ NEW STRAWBERRIES. 


“Charles Downing.”—This fine variety was raised by J. S. 
Downer, of Todd Co., Ky., and is considered the best new 
variety known, by such men as Charles Downing, of New- 
burgh, Prof. Thurber, Horticultural Editor of American 
Agriculturist, Thos. Meehan, Editor of Gardeners Monthly, 
and others, Charles Downing, who fruited this variety last 
season says it is certainly very promising, and from what I 
have seen this season, think it will prove an acquisition, and 
for vigor, productiveness, size, and quality, combined, think 
it superior to any newsort, plants $5, doz.; $25, 100; $150, s 
$600, 5000. The following have been selected from 100 varie- 
ties, all are native seedlings, very promising, except Per- 








lings, 
petual Pine, Jucunda, and President, these are from France, 

Globe, very large, splendid, $2, doz. $10, 100. 

Fenner Seedling, extra fine, $2, doz.; $10, 100. 

Gloedes Perpetual Pine, everbearing variety, imported di- 
rect from Mr. Gloedes by me last year, said to be large, 
sweet, everbearing, $2, doz.; $10, 100, 

tomeyn's Seedling promises to be much more valuable 
than Wilson, quite as productive and firm, large, bright 
scarlet, sweet, $2, doz.; $10, 100; $75 per 1.000. 

Harrison, a splendid new variety, fine, $2, doz. ; $10, 100, 

Market, large, productive, v early, $2, doz. ; $10, 100. 

These 6 varieties, one doz. each, $5,00. 

Great Rippowam, immense size, sweet, $1, doz.; $3, 100. 

Jucunda, strongly recommended, very large, $1, doz.; $4, 100, 

Durand's Seedling, better than Jucunda, $1, doz. ; $4, 100. 

Hubbard’s Seedling, large, productive, $1, doz.; $4, 100. 

President, equal to Dr. Nacaise in size, $1. doz.; $4, 100. 

Stinger Seedling, large, productive, firm, $1, doz. ; $3, 100. 

Negro, large, novel color, nearly black, $1, doz. ; $4, 100. 

Ella, large, earliest berry known, firm, fine, $1, doz.; $4, 100. 

Philadelphia,a promising variety,very early,$1, doz., $3, 100. 

Abraham Lincoln, a magnificent berry, $1, doz. ; $5, 100. 

These nine varieties, one doz. each, $5.00. 

White Alpine, sweet enongh without sugar, $1, doz 
Red Alpine, a great bearer, continuing late,$1, doz 
Mead’s Seedling, a very fine, large variety, $1, doz.; $3, 

This entire collection, including Charles Powning, $15, 

Address WM. 8, CARPENTER, 156 Reade-st.. New York, 


GOoD PLANTS. 
100 or Less sent Post-paid by Mail. 



















4 














STRAWBERRIES: Doz. 100. 1000 10,000 
Philadelphia, very early......... 50e. $2.00 $12 $160 
Barnes’ Mammouth, large....... 50c. 3.00 30 
Durand Seedling, large.......... 50c. 8.00 = 20 180 
Stinger Seedling, l: 50e. 3.00 20 180 
Rippowam, LarWe.......cccccccceee 40c. 2.00 10 90 
Lennig’s White, fancy............ 40c. 1.50 10 90 
Green: PFOLMG, TAbC. . 6.5 ssscvecccs 5dc. 1.00 5 4) 





Agriculturist, IArge.....cccceseee 380¢e. 1.00 é 
Jucunda (NO. 700).......cc000 40c. 2.50 18 150 
Golden Queen, late 50c. 2.50 20 

Chas. Downing, new........ . $4.00 25.00 - 
Triomphe de Gand & N.J. Scarlet 40¢c, 1.00 5 40 


Wilson's Albany, Downer’s Prolific, French Seedling, Cut- 
ter Seedling, Starr's Seedling, Ida, and Metcalf, 30 cts. per 
dozen; 80 cts. per 1005 $3 per 1000; $25 per 10,000. 











RASPBERRIES: Doz. 100. 1000, 5000. 
Doolittle Black Cap, Early...... 5de. $2.50 $20 $15 
Davison’s Thornless, very early. $6.00 50.00 500 
Philadelphia, Standard........ ‘ 2.00 15.00 140 600 
OUST, TATE, oo cscs siccccscecesces 6.00 40.00 350 

orate MEO, ca ccaeu pasion 6.00 50.00 
JACK BERRIES: 
pale 2.50 15.00 140 600 
Wilson's Early, No. 1, extra...... 8.0) 50.00 400 1500 

e eee. > alin Seen 4.00 20.00 180 
- Root Cutting 1.00 3.00 
Kittatinny Root Cuttings. 0 2.00 


Blackberry Root Cuttings,planted where intended to grow, 
are more certain, and will tain larger size by fall, than 
forced hot-bed plants, Any person planting root cuttings 
furnished by me may have the privilege of filling all vacan- 
cies with good plants next fall, at half the price then sold at. 
Printed directions how to plant, sent with each order, 

JOHN §. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR 
FOR 1868 contains select lists of 
VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS, 


all the best new varicties, 

New Loses, Verbenas, Geraniums, Fuchsia Bedding 
Plants, Gladiolus, Dahilias, etc., Small Fruits, Books, Imple- 
ments, and all other articles appertaining to the trade, 108 
pages, illustrated, will be forwarded upon receipt of a 
stamp. HENRY A. DREER, Seed-grower, etc., 

No, 714 Chestnut-st., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Largest Collection of Tomatoes in the 
Country. 


See Amateur Cultivator’s Guide. New English and Ameri- 
can Seedling Potatoes; for description see Washburn’s 
Amateur Cultivator’s Guide. Sent to all applicants on re- 
Ceipt of 25 ets. Address, WASHBURN & CO., 
Hort’l Hall, Boston, Mass. 
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Gladiolus a Specialty. 

We invite attention to our new list of Gladiolus, contain- 
ing all the new varieties. See our new Illustrated priced 
Catalogue, mailed on receipt of 10 ets. 

Address CURTIS &, COBB, 
4 R18 Washiigton Street, Boston, Mags, 








FLUSHING 
TREES AND SHRUBS 


will be furnished at retail, and also by the 100 or 1,000,} 
The stock includes every desirable variety of 
FRUIT TREES, 
AND OF 
LAWN and STREET TREES. 
More than 200 varieties of Evergreens are offered. 
CLARKE RASPBERRY, 


Early Wilson and Kittatinny Blackberries, 
and other small fruits can be furnished by the 100 and 1,000. 
PARSONS & CO., Flushing, N. Y. 


HE BEST PLANTS of the BEST VARIETIES 
Blackberries, Raspberries, Strawberries, Currants, 
Grapes, &c., are the cheapest. All wanting such will con- 
sult my spring price list. Sent free. 
Purity warranted. E. WILLIAMS, Montclair, N. J. 


THE NEW DOUBLE PETUNIA 


“EDWARD BECH.” 


FROST & CO., Rochester, N. Y., offer this magnificent Pe- 
tunia to the public for the first time. 

‘This variety we consider the handsomest and largest ever 
offered, and is so considered by all who have seen it. Itisa 
tine acquisition to the flower garden, and none should be 
without it. 

Price, $1 per Plant; $9 per Dozen. 

Colored lithographs of the above plant will be sent to all 
applicants on receipt of 25 cts. for each, but to purchasers of 
one dozen plants one plate gratis. 

FROST & CO., 


Address 
Genesee Valley Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


New and Rare Vegetables, 


I make new and rare vegetables a specialty. Catalogues 
free. JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 

















Whitlock’s Horticultural Advertiser 
issued monthly from the Office of 
“ALL NURSERIES IN ONE,” 
37 Park Row, New York. 

Price $1.50 per annum, and a Concord and Iona Grape 
Vine and Kittatinny Blackberry (FINE PLANTS) FoR NoTH- 
ING. Single copies 15 cents. 

The demand for this journal has been so great we have 
determined to make it a monthly of first-class Horticultural 
information. 

The March No. will contain articles from the following 
well-known writers. 

Sevect Harpy HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS—By P. Barry. 
DECIDUOUS ORNAMENTAL TREES—By Wm. Webster. 
ORNAMENTAL SuruBss—By A. 8, Fuller. 

FLowers—By James Vick. 

CraNBERRIES—By A, B. Crandall, 

Wuat Constitutes A HEALTHY ViINE—By Dr. A. Merrill. 
THE COMPARATIVE DEMAND AND SUPPLY OF FRUIT—By 
8S. E. Todd. 

THE*CURRANT WorM—By Rev. J. Copeland. 

Also, the Prices Current of All Nurseries and instructions 
fer planting. 


ASPARAGUS. 


Fine one year old_plants $1 per 100, $7 per 1,000, $30 per 
000. D. H. BROWN, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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FeARLY GOODRICH & HARISON POTATOES, 

4 and other varieties, All potatoes sent out are of fine 
size, smooth, etc. Seed Potato and Vegetable Plant Cata- 





Jogues mailed free to all on application. 


D. H. BROWN, New Brunswick, N. J. 


V ILSON’S EARLY, KITTATINNY AND 
Lawton Blackberry Plants, Philadelphia, Miami, 
Plants, also Strawberry 
or sale by 
ANIEL McLAURY, 
Cold Spring Small Fruit Farm, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Japanese Striped Leaved Maize, 


The experience of the past two years fully confirms all 
that has been said in its favor, and it is now acknowledged 
by all the leading Florists both in this country and Europe, 
as the finest ornamental foliaged plant that has been intro- 
duced in many years. 

Packets of 100 Seeds, 25 cents; 5 packets for $1.00. 

B. K. BLISS & SON, 41 Park Kow, New York. 





and Doolittle Black Cap Raspberry 
Plants in large or small quantities, 










Apple and Pear Seed 
Of the very best quality—for sale in lots to suft, at the 


lowest market price. : 
Lb. K. BLISS & SON, 41 Park Row, New York. 








arm for Sale, or Work on Shares, desirable 
and very cheap. 120 , q@ $60, near New York, 
Yarticalars fram ©. @, PRATT, 8 Pige st. Room 13-N. Y, 





TTENTION —All Wanting Farms. — Cheap 

farms and fruit lots tor sale, at the Junction of the West 
Jersey and Cape May Railroads, 18 miles south of Philadel- 
phia. Soil, fine loam, superior for all crops; country rolling 
enough for beauty and utility; climate mild and proverbially 
healthy; water soft and pure. No fever and ague. Cireu- 
lars, giving full information, sent free. Address, 

WM. ARROTT, Glassboro, N, J. 


Fruit Farms for Sale at Hammonton. 


The best fruit soil in the Union, good markets, fine cli- 
mate, pure water, good society. Some very desirable and 
valuable Farms now for sale here at from 1500 to 7000 dollars. 
Also, land not over 114 mile from Railroad at 30 dollars per 
acre. Terms, easy. Send for paper giving full Berne ion to 

SY RNES 


NES 





t. Je INE: 
Hammonton, New Jersey. 
ARM for Sale—200 Acres near R. R. Depot, 
Churches and Schools, 10 miles west of Schenectady. 


Good buildings, soil unsurpassed, Price $6,000; half cash. 
Apply to JAS. BARCLAY, Scotch Bush, Montg’y Co., N.Y. 





ALUABLE Fruit Farm, near Hammonton; 15 
Acres; 1% in Grapes; 3'4, Raspberries and Blackber- 
ries; 4, Strawberries; 2. Wood. 100 rods from station; good 
location for Nursery. Price $3000; part mav remain. 
A, FARMER, Ellwood, N. J. 





ANTED.—Next summer on a fruit farm an 
experienced married farmer. Small family preferred, 
Terms liberal. R. HECKER, Vineland, New Jersey. 


TATEM & DAVENPORT, 


Produce Commission Dealers, and Shippers of Fruit and 
Truck, Nos. 1, 2, and 4 Del. Av. Market, Philadelphia. 
Consignments will receive prompt attention. Standard 
varieties of Seed Potatoes, warranted, shipped to all points, 
properly packed. Shipping orders put up at lowest market 
rates. Terms Cash.— Correspondence solicited. 


BEES. 


‘ Imported and home-reared queens. Prices reduced. Send 
stamp for < ae and price list. St. Johnsville, Montgom- 











ery Co., N. M. QUINBY. 





ALDERNEY CATTLE, imported and out of im- 
ported ; alse, pure-bred towls, Address G, W. FARLEE, 
Cresskill, N. J.,on Northern R. lt., 1 hour from New York, 


Greatest Novelty of the Season. 
RED SWEET CORN. 


This is a new variety —— by crossing the old red 
with the white, The producers say that it is superior to any 
other variety for the table, so tender that a person without 
teeth can eatit. It is also of large size, sweet and mellow, 
or fat; when in eating order it is pink, but turns to a bright 
red when dry; should not be cooked until the ears are well 
filled. Price, per pkt., 25 cts. WASHBURN & CO., 
Hort’l Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Russell’s Improved Sweet Corn. 


The earliest in the country. For sale at 243 State-st., New- 
Haven, Conn. All that want the genuine can get it for 
twenty-five cents papers each package contains enouch 
to plant sixty hills. Sent by mail to any place in the United 
States, postage paid, by addressing CALVIN RUSSELL, 
New Haven, Conn., with money enclosed, All orders will 


be attended to promptly. 
CALVIN RUSSELL, 


Flower Seeds! Flower Seeds ! ! 
FROST & CO., 
Genesee Valley Nurseries, Rochester,N. Y., 


Have just received from Europe a fine collection of 
Flower Seeds, which they offer for the Spring of 1868, 
Catalogue sent to all applicants upon receipt of Postage 
Stamp. Address, FROST & CO., 
Genesee Valley Nurseries, Rochester, N, Y. 


Choice Seeds from Rhode Island. 


Barrett’s Early Cabbage, as good as Brunswick, price 25 
cts. per package, $1 per.oz, Brunswick, raised by John Fot- 
tler, $1 per oz. Jersey Wakefield 50 cts, per oz., $6 per Ib. 
Green Savoy 30 cts per 0z., $4 per Ib. White French turnip, 
the purest in the country, $1 per lb. Red and Yellow Onion, 
Blood Turnip Beet, Early White Dutch Turnip, Late Round 
Turnip. Horn and Orange Carrot, Asylum Sweet Corn, Early 
Narragansett Sweet Corn, and various other seeds of our 
own growing, for which we were awarded the first premium 
at the New England Fair the past season. All Seeds war- 
ranted. Send orders to W. E, BARRETT & CoO., 

Providence, R. I. 


SEEDS and POTATOES IN THE WEST. 


Early Goodrich, Harison, Gleason, and other 
varicties of Potatoes, warranted true; also a collection of 
Vegetable Seeds, partly of home growth, and all from 
reliable growers, unsurpassed in variety and quality in the 
West, and as low in prices asin the East. Catalogues with 
prices free on application. 

J, A. FOOTE, Dealer in Garden, Field and Flower Seeds, 
No. 66 Main-st., Terre Haute, Ind. 














‘NANSEMOND AND BERMUDA 
SWEET POTATOES FOR SEED. 


We have on hand a good stock of the above named Sweet 
Potatoes, which we offer to those wanting seed the coming 
spring at reasonable prices or to agents to sprout on shares. 

ress TENBROOK, PIEKCE & CO., 
Rockville, Ind., or South Pass, Union Co., 111. 


@EED POTATOES. —Genuine Karly Goodrich, 
Karly Sebec, and Orono Seed Potatoes, large and hand- 
some; delivered in New York, or Hartiord, Conn., at $t&per 
barrel, Address, E. W. GRISWOLD, Centrebrook, Conn, 


MPue new WIRE TRELLIS will 

\ last a lifetime. If you cultivate a vegetable 

\ or flower garden, write for an illustrated Circular 

giving sizes and prices. 
WILLIAM W. WILCOX, 

Middletown, Conn, 
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GARDENING FOR PROFI 


(BY PETER HENDERSON.) 


rT. 


This work has attained a Jarger sale in one season than any other book ever published on Gardening in this country. Its teachings are the experience of 20 years in growing garden 
products for the great market of New York, and «re alike applicable to private or Market Gardening. Price, 81.50 by Mail, prepaid. 


Our Hiustrated Catalogu 
RARE plants, price 25 cts. 


for 188, of SEEDS and IMPLEMENTS is now ready and will be mailed to all applicants for 25 cts. 
But to our customers of last season they will be mailed as usual without charge. 


Also, our Illustrated Catalogue for sts, of new and 


HENDERSON & FLEMING’S SELECTED SEEDS AND PLANTS 


FOR MARKET GARDENERS AND OTHERS. 




















per ounce. per lb, 
Asparagus, Giant........... Seeees pater ¢ Wets. * 3 
Beets, Early Bassano, Short Top Round 20 * 2.00 
**  ~Henderson’s Pine Apple, Long 
Smooth dark Blood........... es 2.00 
Cabbage, Early true Jersey Wakefield. 1.50“ 15.00 
- Early Ox Heart, Winningstadt, 
PR chGbnSceaudeushasiebas __ Jed 4.00 
- (Late) Flat Dutch, Bergen, 
ae > 4.00 | 
Carrot, Early Horn, Long Orange.......  * 2.00 
Caulifiower, Early Paris, Nonpariel.. 1.50 “ 16.00 
Celery, New Dwf.White, Boston Market, 1.00“ 12.00 
”» White Solid, Red Solid.......... “9 “ 1,00 
Cucumber, White Spine, Cluster, Long 
Green...... * ree 15 1.50 
Egg Plant, New York Improved Large 
Pe Ricipuvsscnenscsce 1.00 ** 12.00 | 
Lettuce, Simpson, Butter, White Sum- } 
mer... ® “ 1.00 
Melon, Citron, Nutmeg, Skillman.......0 2%" 2.00 
saad (Water) Iee Cream, Mt. Sprout, 
Biack Spanish..... .....0. Saas 1.50 
Okra, Tall and DwarT..................206 - id 2.00 
Onion, Red, Yellow Dutch, Danvers il 3.00 
“ WONG... sae FibdaWabirttkebawenee 4) * 1.00 
Parsicy, Extra Dwarf Curled en | Thing 1.50 
Pampkin, Cheese, Connecticut Field... 10“ rh] 
Radish, Scarlet Turnip, Long Searlet.. lo 1.50 
Salsify, White Oyster Plant, Seorzonera, 
Black Oyster Plant......... 2 * 2.04 
Spinach, Round and Prickly...........- = rh] 
Squash, White and Yellow Bush, Crook- 
OK acbtpess 2 ><cuneren ere | 150 
eed (Late) Boston Marrow, Hubbard. 25 2.50 
Tomato, Early Smooth Red, Fejee...... 30 1.00 
Turnip, Red Top, White Dutch, Yellow 10 * 1.90 
1 NE S55 culowkoasseuhhoese wm * 1.00 
Herbs, Thyme, Sweet : so * 6.00 
sd Sage, Summer Savory............ Su 1.00 





per qt. per bush. 

Beans, (Bush), Valentine, Retugce, Mo- 
MOOK. cscccaskeawesnueencs 2m $12.00 

si (Pole), London Horticultural, 
Red Cranderry .occccccccsccce o * 15.00 
Hs Large White Lima..... oho 18,00 
Corn, Dwarf Prolitic, Asylwna, Evergreen 50 “* 6.00 


Cedar Hill Early Tomato. 


MTT Zz 





This variety (illustrated above) as tested by us and other 
Market Gardeners in the vicinity of New York, combines 
the qualities of 
EFEARLINESS, 

GOOD SIZE, 
SOLIDITY, and 
PRODUCTIVENESS, 
in a crester degree than any other variety, and conseqnent- 
ly we consider it superior to any otier in cultivation, either 
tor private use or for Market purposes. 
Price 35 cts. per packet; $2.50 per doz. ; $15.00 per 100. 












ber yt. per bash, 
Peas, (Early), Dan’l, O'Rourke, Ex. Early 
Kent. .....cccccccescsccccessccece eR” Ban 
** (Second crop), Champion, Napoleon, 
SOMA DUP OUIE sciccss asses snesns ious 40“ 9.09 
PLANTS AND ROOTS. 
Onion Sets, Yellow Danvers, Yellow 
BPRIUONAs oo0cokssbacvasen pee 6.00 
ss nad Peis tose bentrekaneess - oO” 9,00 
per bush. per bbi, 
Potatoes, Early Goodrich................ $5.50 ¥ 8.00 
wad RPC ABON sco ccsessuyadsess .... 3.00 7.0 
ia Sebee 1.0 
- Harison 15.00 


Asparagus Roots, (2 years old), $1.50 per 100; $10.00 
per 1,000, 
Rhubarb, Victoria and Linnaeus, $3 per doz. ; $15 per 100, 
Cabbage Plants, (Cold Frame), Waketield, $1.50 per 
100; £10.00 per 1,000, 
Hot-hed, 75 cts. per 100; $6 per 1,000, 
Cauliflower, “#8 $2.00 per 100; &15 per 1,000, 
Horseradish Sets, $1.00 per 100; $7.50 per 1,000, 
For other varieties of Vegetable Seeds, together with 
Flower Seeds, Fertilizers, and Implements, 
send for general Descriptive Catalogue, All seeds sent free 
by mail at the prices named, except Beans, Corn, and Peas; 
for these 8 cts, per 1b. must be added for postage, 
LAWN GRASS SEED. 
“Central Park Mixture.”......cccceseceeess $6.00 per bushel, 


HENDERSON & FLEMING. 
SEEDSMEN 
AND MARKET CARDENERS, 

67 Nassau Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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Amateur Cultivator’s (ruide to the 
FLOWER AND KITCHEN GARDEN 


NOW READY. 


\ descriptive work of 140 pages, fully illustrated 647 a 


beautiful colored plate and 100 engravings, containing alist | 


of over 2,500 varieties of Flower and Vegetable Sceds ; also 


150 varieties of the choicest French Hybrid Gladiolus. 





the Novelties, both of the Flower and Vegetable, for 1868, will | 


be found described in the above work. 


The following testimonials are unsolicited by us, and can 


be multiplied by hundreds. 
{From Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 537 Pearl-st., N. ¥.) 
Illustrated Newspaper, No. 5%, 3 arch 23d, 1367. 

“Now, with the advent of Spring, the AMATEUR CULTI- 
VATOR’s GUIDE to the Flower and Kitehen Garden, published 
by Washburn & Co., of Boston, will be found most useful 
for those who delight in Horticulture. It contains « list of 
2000 varieties of Flowers and Vegetables, which should cer- 
tainly be variety enough to satisfy even the most fastidious- 
ly difficult. ' 

“Will Messrs. Washburn & Co. favor us with another 
copy of the AMATEURS’ GUIDE, as the one we received from 
them was placed in the office library for reference. 

{From Mr. John Masters, Waukegan, Ill. | 

“ Your GuIDE came safe, and pleases me much; it is the 
best Leversaw. I have made a selection of seeds, which 
please forward as soon as possible.” 

[From Mrs. E. Fitzgerald, E. Sanbornton, Belknap Co., N. H. 
“It is with great satisfaction and pleasure I have studiec 
your AMATEURS’ GuIDE. I have esteemed it highly. Its 
pages are full of valuable information; reliable, plain and 
practical, and attractively conveyed; just what every new 

beginner wants.” 
{From T. Hill, Esq., Oakland Cottage, Yonkers, N. Y., 
Marci: 2d, 1867.) 

“It is without exception the best arranged, useful, and _in- 
structive work I have seen, for amateurs especially. En- 
closed order please forward as early as possible.” 

{From Miss Deborah W, Miller, Winchester, Randoiph Cov., 
Ind., March 2ith. 1867.| 

“T have received your GurIpE to the Flower and Kitchen 
Garden, for which you have my sincere thanks, It is very 
valuable for all who wish to cultivate flowers and vegeta- 
bles. But praise from me is needless; it must recommend 
itself to any one.” 

{From I. I. Green, Elchart. Logan Co., TL, March 6th, 1867.] 

* Your beautiful, interesting, and useful GuIps, is at hand. 
Thank you, thank you, gentlemen.” 

[From Mr. B. F. Stanley, Greenville, 8. C., March 6th, i867.) 

“Thanks for your AMATEUR GUIDE. It is indeed pleas- 
ant, useful and instructive.” 

Tastefully bound in cloth. 3 colored plates, price 50 cents, 
post-paid, in paper cover, 25 cents. 

Address WASHBURN & CO., 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 








‘CROSBY'S EARLY SWEET CORN. 


This new Cornis the kind for market gardeners, and all 
who want a variety that ix of good size, early, and sweet. It 
is larger, sweeter, and earlicr, than Darling's Early, 2ili av- 
erage twelve rows, while the ears are finely filled out. The 


market gardeners around Boston are dropping every other 
age, 15 cts.; per half pint, 30cts.; 
Sent postpaid to any address 





early sort for this. Per pac 
per pint, “¥ yt ang quart, aT AMES ‘ GHREGOY 
on receipt of price. AMES J. th «A 

- Marblehead, Mass. 





CABBAGE SEED, 
IMPROVED BRUNSWICK. 


The Earliest, Shortest Stemmed, and very 
best Drumhead yet offered. The Boston Market 
Gardeners all use it in preference to any other, and to show 
how highly it is esteemed in this market, we will state that 
it sold readily at $5.00 perounce the past season, and all 
were well satisfied that it is the best variety for either early 
or late planting; every plant produces a good head, when 
fully crown, w hing from 20 to 39 fs., and requiring only 
ordinary cultivation; the quality is exeellent. Mr. John 
Stone, of Marblehead, Mass., the originator of the well-known 
Stone Mason Drumiead, allows us to state that he considers 
it far superior to any Drumhead he has ever seen; he has 
raised good sizer isthe past season in 85 days from plant- 
ing the seed, We warrant our stock the purest in the coun- 
try. For sale in 25 ¢ )cent packages, 

We have also to offer a smail quantity of the Early Boston 
Market Tomato Seed, the best variety for market or family 
use, price 10 cents per package. By enclosing the amount 
of your order, we will forward the seed free by mail; send 
early, as our stock is limited. Send for Circulars, and Cata- 
logues of Seeds, A. SCHLEGEL & CO., 

Seed Warehouse, No. 10 South Market-st., 
Boston, Mass. 
8B" Correspondence in English or German, 29 
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A Sixty Pound Cabbage!! 

As the original introducer of the Marblehead Mammoth 
Cabbage, I offer the public seed grown by myself trom the 
choicest specimens of the purest stock, 

This Cabbage has been grown in nearly every State in the 
Tnion, weighing from 25 to 60 ths. For the past few years it 
has been the standard wonder at almost every Agricultural 
fair in the United States and Canadas, The public may rely 
upon my continued care to keep the seed pure from all ad- 
mixtures and fully up to its previous high standard. Each 
package has a fine engraving of this remarkable Cabbage— 
with very full directions for culture on it. Sent post-paid 
to any address for 25 ets. per package, five packages for $1; 
or 100 packages for $17.00, 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


OSAGE SEED! 


—_—— 


Warranted fresh and good. By 
the Pound, Bushel, or Hundred 
Bushels, at low rates by the 
quantity. 


Printed instructions for preparing and planting the seed 
will be sent with each lot, if desired. 
F. K. PHOENIX, 
Bloomington, McLean Co., Illinois. 


QHOICE GERMAN FLOWER SEEDS IN COL- 
lections, the finest assortment ever gfiered. Pre-paid by 
mail, Catalogues to any address. By the 100 or 1,000 papers 
to the trade. Trade Lists now ready. B.M. WATSON, Old 
Colony Nurseries and Seed Establishment, Plymouth, Mass. 











THEODORE CH. WENDEL, 


IMPORTER & SEEDSMAN, 

516 Washington-st., Boston, Mass., 
_WENDEL’S NEW CATALOGUE for 1868 of Flower and 
Garden Seeds will be ready to send out by middle of Janu- 
ary. It contains many new and rare varieties fresh im:port- 
ed from the most reliable houses in Europe. Sent to all 
Who apply by mail post-paid for 5 cents, and a stamp. 

I offer fresh imported Pear Seeds at the following low 


price: 
50m $100.00 25% $50.00 
10% $ 23.00 1 $ 2.50 
frce of charge on receipt of money or C. O. D, 
A List of Tree and Forest Seeds free on application. 
Address, THEODORE CH. WENDEL, 
IMPORTER AND SEEDSMAN 
516 Washington-st., Boston, Mass. 


TEW FRAGRANT PERPETUAL JAPANESE 
a Honeysuckle.—This charming, new, climbing Honey- 
suckle was brought from Japan some years since by my 
friend Dr, Hall, a distinguished amateur, Who, often in coni- 
pany with his guest Mr. Robert Fortune, delighted in collect- 
ing the rare and curious plants of that country. This plant 
isin the way of L. brachypoda and L. flexuosa, but is superi- 
or to all other Honeysuckles on account of its abundant and 
constant bloom, which continues without intermission from 
early summer until severe cold weather. Add to this its 
delicious fragrance, its rapid growth, and entire hardiness, 
and my correspondents will see that here is a plant of great 
vilue, worthy of the most extensive cultivation. Excellent 
for forcing. 5) cts. each, $5 per doz., $40 per 100.—I would 
add that Thuyopsis dolobrata, T. dolobrata variegata, and 
{tetinospora aurea, three Conifers prized above all others by 
the Japanese, were sent me by Dr. Hall trom Japan in 186i, 
by the U.S, Steamer Nia and that,having stood six very 
severe winters without any protection whatever, I am able 
to announce that these beautiful evergreens are entirely 
hardy in this country, I havea fine stock for spring deliv- 
ery, (now first offered.) with a number of entirely new Japan- 
ese and other shrubs, herbaceous plants, ete. Fruit and 
ornamental trees, shrubs, evergreens, hedge plants, roses, 
etec., in great variety, Priced Descriptive Catalogues to aby 
address. Wholesale Lists to the trade. Avents wanted. 
B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries and Seed Establish- 
ment, Plymouth, Mass. 












Boston Market Dwarf Celery. 


The very best in cultivation, being very solid, and of com- 
pact, dwarf growth. The Boston market gardeners will use 
ho other, Price, 25 cts. per packet, or $1 per ounce. Also, 
IMPROVED BRUNSWICK CABBAGE SEED, 
of our own growing. This variety was jirst introduced by 
our Mr, Schlegel, Prine. 25 or 50 cents per packet, or $1 per 
ounce, free by mail. We offer a large and well selected stock 
of all the leading varictics of seeds. Send for a Catalogues 

Write your address plain, 

A, SCHLEGEL & CO.,, 10 South Market-st., Boston, Mass, 

ta" Correspondence in English or German. 8 


New and Rare Vegetables. 


I make new and rare vegetables a specialty. Catalogues 
free. JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marbichead, Mass. 
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New, Rare, or Choice Seeds. 


I send out to the Public my Annual List 
of New, and Choice Vegetables. 
Having b-en the original introducer of the 
Hubbard Squash, Marblehead Mammoth 
Drumhead Cabbage, Marblehead Mam- 
moth Swect Corn, and many other new 
Vegetables, I am ever ready to introduce 
to the Public every new vegetable product 
that comes to my notice, that I think 
worthy of their attention, 


Rare, 


Fort.Ler’s IMprovep Brunswick CaBBagE. — (he 
earliest of 1 hard-heading Drumheads, qrows heads 12 to 
18 inches in diameter, in W days ; a new cabbage very pop- 
ular with marketmen.) 

MARBLEHEAD MamMoTH CapBaGe.-( 7helargest cabbage 
in the world, has heen yrown to weigh Jrom % to 60 lbs. in 
almost every State in the Union, See my Circular, Seed, 
pure } 1 was the original introducer.) 

STonE Mason CABBAGE.—(Large, hard-heading, short 
stump. About every plant on an acre will set a fine head; 
it is a harder and sweeter cabbage than Flat Dutch. In 
half-ounce packages.) 

CANNON BALL CABBAGE,—( This matures with the Win- 
nigstadt, with heads aboutas round and hard as a cannon 
ball.) 

LENORMOND'S 
the largest of ull the Cauliflower Jamily. 
heading.) 

CaRTER’s New, Dwarr, MAMMOTH CAULIFLOWER.- 
(Very early, hardy, larger than Walcheren,; excellent for 
Joreing or for general use.) 

Earty Dwarr Errurt CaviirLowrer. — (The mst 
compact growing of all the dwarfs } excellent either for fore- 
ing or for general use.) 

CHINESE CABRAGE.—( The leaves are more tender, and the 
Aavor more agreeable than that of commen cabbage.) 

ORNAMENTAL KALE.—(Foliage elegant in structure and 
color, very ornamental.) — NEw YorK ImMproveD LARGE 
PurPLE Ea@ PLant.—( Of larger size and richer purple 
than common kind.) New Lone Earty Pure.e Eao 
PLANT.—(.1 decided jimprovement in earliness on common 
Early Long Purple.) StRwED GUADALUPE EGG PLANT. 
—(Ehegantly striped with white, red, and yellow ; good yor 
table use.) CHINESE SCARLET EwG PLANT.—(Of @ mag- 
eéficent scarlet color.) MARBLEHEAD MAMMOTH SWEET 

Cornn.—( This has taken the first prize at the Annual Ex- 
hibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society two sea- 
sons; ears weigh From two to three pounds; excellent for 
table use.) MAMMOTH FRENCH SQuASH.—( Grows to weigh 
Jrom 100 to 260 lbs.) VEGETABLE CATERPILLARS.—( The 
seed vessels resemble the natural animal.) 

SNAKE CucUMBER. — (Grows three feet and more in 
length, coiled, and very like a snake with his head raised.) 
NorsBiton Giant CucumMBER.—(*' Zhe finest, longest, and 
most prolific cucumber cultivated”’—a great English Sced 
Firm says—and it ought to be, as they charge me over 19% 
dollars a pound for the seed! 1 send ten seed in each pack- 
age.) Lawton’s PROLIFIC LONG-PoDDED PEA. — (The 
longest podded of all peas, ** some pods having from ten to 
twelve peas,” 80 the Englishmen say.) CoMMODORE Nutt 
SvuGar PeEa.—(A remarkably dwarf string pea, growing 
no higher than Tom Thumb. Pods ana all are eaten.) Bay- 
ARD TAYLOR’s WATERMELON.—(A very large hybrid ra- 
riety.) PERENNIAL LETTUCE.—( Distinct from all other va- 
rietics ¢ leaves used as salad, or served as spinach.) CEDAR 
Hitt Tomato.—(Of this new tomato the Horticulturist 
says: ** Thus far no tomato has equalled it in earliness, pro- 
ductiveness.solidity and flavor.” My seed came directly from 
the originator. Package of either of the above varieties sent 
to any address with full directions for cultivation, and war- 
ranted to reach the purchaser, at 2% cents each.) 

IMPROVED AMERICAN SAVOY CABBAGE. (Z/eads.large,very 
reliable, excellent either for family or market. The Savoys 
are the tenderest and vichest favored of all cabbage.) EARLY 
PANCALIER Savoy ; EArRty ULM Savoy ;—(each of these 
is ten days earlier than Early York ; very sweet and ten- 
der; choice for Family use.) LATTLE Pix1e.—( Also ten days 
earlier than Early York, and probably witn the two above 
are the carliest of all cabbages ; heads, remarkably hard, 
tender, and sweet.) BURNEL’s Kine OF THE DWARFs.— 
(A large, conical cabbage; very early.) ScHWEINFURT 
QuintaL.—( This new early cabbage from France is the 
earliest of all large Drumheads ; heads, 12 to 18 inches di- 
ameter, not very hard, but remarkably tender.)  Fieup 
CABBAGE.—( Grown as green fodder for stock, can be cut 
several times.) JERSEY Tow Kae.—(Grows six feet high 
or more ; has giezn much satisfactian as green fodder Jor 
milch cows.) Bares’ Extra Earty Sweet Corn.— 
¢ a kernel, sweet, excellent ; comes in just before Cros- 

"8. 

CrosBy’s EARLY TWELVE Rowep.—(A decided acqui- 
sition. This is the earliest sweet corn, of a good market 
size; tender and sweet.) MEXICAN SWEET Corn.—( Both 
the sweetest and tenderest of all corn, as hundreds can testi- 
Jy.) Mammotu Firxt Corn.—(Ears are 16 inches long, 
snatures as far north as Central New England.)— Oup 
CoLtony Sweet. — (Very productive ; ears, large, tender, 
sweet. Does well either North or South.) Wusparp 
Squasu.—(Seed, pure. I was the original introducer of 
this, the richest of all winter squashes.) AMERICAN TUR- 
BAN Squasu.—( The dryest, finest grained, and sweetest of 
all fall squashes.) PuRE Boston MArrow.—AMy variety is 
the purest now to be found in this country.) IMPRovEeD 
Lone GREEN CucumBER.—({ The largest of the long green 
varieties.) McLean's LittLe Gem Pra. —(A great ac- 
quisition, a wrinkled pea like Champion of England, grow- 
eng but about a foot high.) Carter's First Cror,— 
(About a week earlier than Barly Dan. O° Rourke.) 

Tom THump PEa.—(Grows 10 inches high ; crops enor- 
mously ; pods, large and well filled ; very early.) Brown’s 
New Dwarr M ARROWFAT.—( The earliest and most dwarf 
Marrowfat cultivated.) Camactacus Pea. — (Messrs. 
Waite & Co., of England, send this out as a week earlier 
than any other sort.) Giant Wax Bran.— (The wax 
beans are aways string beans; the new pole variety 


Mam™motnHn CAavuLiFLowER. — (Donblless 
Very reliable for 











Jor which Boston market is famous.) 


in length and width.) Yarv-Lone Bean.—(A curiosity ; 
pods grow over two feet long.) FESEE BEAN.—( The hardiest 
and earliest of all beans; introduced from Fejee Islands.) 
Warp’s Nectar Meton.—(rcvedingly spicy. sweet, rich, 
and delicious.) PHINNEY’s WATERMELON.—( /?ed-fleshed, 
early, excellent. Those who could not succeed with any oth- 
er variety have done finely with this.) EXTRA EaRLy York 
Tomato.—( Of good size, very early, and exceedingly pro- 
lific. Many have adopted this as their earliest kind.) 
Keyes’ Earty Prouiric.—(7his, though not thirty days 
earlier than every other sort, is very prolific, early, very 
sweet, and keeps remarkably well after ripening.) 

MAuPpAyY’s SUPERIOR Tomato.—(Vew, and very promis- 
ing; early, large, smooth, very thick; flavor, excellent.) 
Foarp’s Tomato.—(New, large, thick, a little fluted, 
solid.) 

EvureKA Tomato.—(New ; appears to he a cross between 
common sorts and the bush variety.) MAM™MoTH CHIHUA- 
nvuA.—( Sometimes weighs 2 ar 3 lbs. ; one tomato heaping a 
quart measure.) DuRING’s New BLoop Turnip BEET.— 
(This took the first prize at last Annual Exhibition of Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society.) CASTELNAUDARY BEET. 
—(A French variety, having aivich, nut-like flavor; very 
dark purple, sweet, and tender.) CRAPANDINE BEET.-— 
(Outer skin like bark of a tree. The French esteem this as 
best of all for table use.) Wire's VERY DEEP Rep BEET. 
—(A new first-class English beet.) YELLow Turnip BEEt. 
—(Vew ; color, golden ydlow ; very early, sweet, and ten- 
der.) YELLOW Ovoty ManaoLp WurtzeL.—( Ve ; sor 
cattle; of 17 varieties this cropped the most.) Ear.y 
CROEKER Onton.—(7he earliest of all the yellow sorts; 
quality, superior.) 

STIPED-LEAVED JAPANESE Maize.—( The leaves, striped 
with white, purple, and green, are very ornamental and at- 
tractive.) 

TURNER'S INCOMPARABLE DwarF WHITE CELERY.— 
(Quite dwarf, very solid.) REApD’s MATCHLESS CELERY.— 
(A fine, new, solid, ved, English prize variety.) Boston 
MARKET CELERY.—( The short, bushy, compact, solid celery 
WHEELER’s Tom 
Tuems Letruce.—(A new, early, dwarf English variety 





| of high reputation.) PERPIGNAN LETTUCE.—(Superior Jor 
D GJ t } 4 


summer ; some of my heads, (quite cabbage like.) measured 
seven inches across.) CABBAGE LETTUCE.—(Sér choicest 
varieties in one package.) CHUFAS, OR GROUND ALMONDs. 
—( Taste, very much like Cocoanuts ; remarkably produe- 
tive.) ORNAMENTAL GouRDs.- - (Many varieties in one 
package.) Mam™motu Russian SUN-FLOWER.— (Grows 
over twice as large as the common Sun-flower.) EvIBLe 
Poppep Rapisi.—( Pods, six or eight inches long, solid. 
erisp,and tender; excellent for salad or pickling.) SCOLYMUs 
Hispanicus.—( The long, fleshy roots are of a delicate and 
pleasant flavor, and are both healthful and nutritious.) 

Packages of Seed of any of the above choice vegetables. 
with full directions for cultivation, warranted to reach each 
purchaser, at 15 cents each. My Catalogue, containing over 
two hundeed varieties of vegetables, over a hundred of 
which are of my own raising, sent gratis toany address. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 
EW CABBAGES.—NEW SHORT-STEMMED 
Brunswick, or Fottle.’s Brunswick, New Sehweinfurt, 
Quintal, or 100-weight cabbage. New, large, white, solid, 
extra, Clarke’s new extra Early Nonpariel, new extra Early 
Erfurt, each 25 cts., the five for $1, pre-paid by mail. Extra 
Early Erfurt Cauliflower, five, 25 cts. Cedar Hill Tomato, 
25 ets. With all other new and standard Garden and Flow- 
er Seeds. 25 sorts by mail, pre-paid, for $1, Catalogues to 
any address. Seeds in ounce, pound, or small papers, for the 
trade, by the 100 or 1,000—the most judicious selection ever 
offered in thiscountry. Wholesale Trade Lists now ready. 
Agents wanted, 

B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries and Seed Establish- 
ment, Plymouth, Muss, 
E- you want any Strawberry, Raspberry, or Black- 

berry Plants, Grape Vines, Currant Bushes or Asparagus 
Roots—good plants at low prices, address CHAS, COLLINS, 
Moorestown, N.J. Price Lists gratis. . 
NEW HARDY FORGET-ME-NOT ‘‘ EMPRESS 
ELIZABETH.’’—I have the pleasure of offering for the 
first time in this country this new and magnificent hybrid, 
produced at Schoenborn, in Prussia, by crossing M. Azorica 
with the old German Forget-me not. Of the richest azure 
blue conceivable, it has no rival in color in any other plant. 
Its chief merit, however, is in its constant bloom, which 
continues from early May until frost. J¢ is invaluable for 
forcing, and, grown in frames like violets, it blooms all win- 
ter. This is one of the most desirable plants ever offered. 
$1.50 each, $15 per dozen. Also, many new Lobelias, Violets, 
Pentstemons, Clematis, and other choice herbaceous plants, 
ete. New Fuchsias, Verbenas, Salvias, and other bedding 
lants, Catalogues to any address. Wholesale Catalogues 
othe trade. Agents wanted, B. M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass, 


SEED POTATOES. 


Early Goodrich, Harison, Lapstone Kidney, Gleason, Pink- 
eye, Rustycoat, Cuzco, Calico, Early Cottage, Sebec, Fluke, 
White Sprouts, Union, Coppermine, Andes, Shaker’s Fancy, 
and 50 other varieties. Four pounds of cither variety will 
be mailed to any address, postage pre-paid, upon receipt of 
One Dollar. For larger quantities and descriptive Price-list 

Address. REISIG & HEXAMER, 

New Castle, Westchester Co,, N. Y. 


SQUASHES AND ONIONS. 


I have written two very thorough works, one on the cultl- 
vation of each of these vegetables, in which the directions 

iven for every step of the process for selecting soil, prepar- 
ng, manuring, planting, protecting from insects, weeding, 
gathering, ripening, storing and marketing the crop, are 80 
very minute, that the new beginner can be equally success- 
ful with experienced growers. Each work is fully illustrat- 
ed. Sent to any address, and warranted to reach the pur- 
chaser, at 80 cents each. Jf on reading them any person 
thinks he has not got his money's worth, I will refund it 
gratis, Catalogues of choice vegetable seed, over one hun- 
dred varieties of which I myself grew, sent free to all—the 
seed warranted, JAMES J.H. GREGORY, Marbichead, Mass. 


FLOWER SEEDS. FLOWER SEEDS. 


After cultivating over one thousand varieties of Flower 
Seeds, I have selected about one hundred kinds of the most 
hardy, showy, and attractive, of which I will furnish, neatl 
poe up. any ad ge on the ~ sar Si. and send by mail wit! 

ostage pre end for a Catalogue. 

” sv prey G. R. GARRETSON, Flushing, N. Y. 
































FOLDED 


Light, Portable, Cheap, perfect protection and thorough 
ventilation, Best invention for the forcing and protecting 
of early vegetables, For sale by Secedsmen and Agricultur- 
al Dealers generally. Wholesale Depot, 7 Broadway, N. Y. 
ST. JOHN & TEMPLETON. 

{LOIRE de NANCY GERANIUM.—Immense 

trusses of Double Searlet Flowers, mailed free, $1 each. 

Sunset, Mrs.Pollock, with other exquisite tricolor Geraniuins, 
Send for my Catalogue of beautitul, new, and rare plants. 
JOHN SAUL, Washington City, D.C. 


Vo Agricultural Societies, 


Diplomas for prizes, of beautiful and appropriate designs, 
plain or in colors, can be had in any quantities of 
THE MAJOR & KNAPP Engraving, M’fe. & Lith. Co., 
jl Broadway, New York. 


SEED POTATOES. 


Early Goodrich, Gleason, Calico, and Shaker's Fancy, 
75 cts. per peck; $2 per bushel; 4.50 per barrel. 

‘Two or more kinds sent ina barrel if desired, Cash orders 
filled inthe order received,and the tubers forwarded by 
Railor Express as directed; address i. B. TALCOTT, 

Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y 


OFFICE OF ** Passaic Carbon Works,” 
159 FrRonT STREET, (CORNER MAIDEN LANE). 


LISTER = BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PURE BONE DUST, 
Fresh Bone Superphosphate of Lime, 

Animal Charcoal, Ivory Black, &c. 


Orders for the above articles manufactured at our Works 
on the Passaic River, N. J. should be addressed to 
LISTER BROTHERS, 159 Front-st.. New York. 


TO FARMERS & PLANTERS. 


The subscribers offer for sale 20,000 Tons 
of Double Refined Poudrette, made 
from the Night Soil, Blood, Offal, and Dead 
Animals of New York City, for which they 
have exclusive contracts for a long term ot 
years. Price, only Twenty-Five Dollars per 
Ton. This article is fully guaranteed to be as 
good, weight tor weight, 1s any Sixty or Seven- 
= ty Dollar superphosphate in market. The re- 
sults on Corn, Cotton, Tobacco, and Grain, have been aston- 
ishing, the past year; maturing crops from 10 days to two 
weeks earlier, and double the crop. Pamphlets with expe- 
rience of hundreds of farmers, and every information, will 
be sent free to any one applying by letter or otherwise, to 

THE LODI MANUFACTURING CO,, 
66 Courtlandt-st., New York. 
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Vineland, N. di, Feb. 1, 1968, 
Who Wants the Balance ? 


We offer our remaining stock of Grape Vines, consisting of 
45,000 Concord, 1 year, No. 1, at $50 per 1,000. 
60,000 = | * 2, at $35 per 1,000. 
8,009 - | hy Extra, at $70 per 1,000. 
1,000 Prolific, 2 years, No, 2, at $125 per 1,000. 
500 ee 1 “ 1, at $100 per 1,000. 
1,000 = 1 s “ 2, at $80 per 1,000, 
200 Delaware, | year,No.1, at $15 per 100, 

J. W. CONE & CO. 


Grape Vines & Small Fruits, 
Splendid Delaware layers; Concord, Hartford, Ives’, Iona, 
Salem, and all other valuable grapes, at greatly reduced 
prices, Kittatinny Blackberry, extra strong plants, $20 pec 
100; $150 per 1000. Clarke, Philadelphia, Kirtland, and other 
Raspberries, Currants, &c, Send stamp for Descriptive 
Price List to GEO. W. CAMPBELL, Delaware, Ohio. 


Grape Wood and Vines in Quantity. 


Warranted true to name and quality. Iona, $3.50 per 1,000 
eyes; Israellas, $3.50 per 1,000; Concord and Delaware, 2-eye 
cuttings from fruiting vines, $2 per_ 1,000. No charge for 
packing. Orders, Cash. or C.O. D. For vines or wood, __ 
Address JOHN W. HANMORE, Box 81, Newburgh, ik. Y. 


3,000,000 


OF Grape Vine Cuttings, CHEAPER THAN 
ANY YET ADVERTISED. All Varieties. Also 100,000 
Currant Cuttings all nearly rooted. Send for Catalogue and 
Essay, with stamp. DL. H. SCHROEDER, Bloomington, Il. 


40,000 Early May, with other Cher Trees. 
20,000 Peach, Leading Sorts. 40,000 1 year Apple. 4,000 Hough- 
ton Gooseberry ; anda general varicty of Trees and Plants, 
Address, WAMPLER & T ILLOTSON, Trotwood, Ohio, 
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SPRING GARDEN SEEDS, 
The following are sclections from Thorburn’s Cata- 

logue for 1868, constituting the choicest of their sorts. 
te” Jf ordered by mail, add 8 cts, per, for postage. 

per qt., cts. 


The five best Beans are: 






Early Rachel, Bush... .........-....ceee +s seneceeeceeeecs 
Black Wax, Bush, (fine yellow pod)........... 
Refagee, Bush. .......ccccccccccecssoses 

Horticultural, Pole.............+0+0++« 


Black Wax, Pole (fine yellow pod) 


The two best Beets arc: 





Daster’s BE. Waythe. «20.00.0000 per th., $4.00....per oz., 40 cts, 

Early Blood Turnip........ - 1.00.... a og 
The five best Cabbages are: 

Early King of Dwarf........... per lb., $8.00... per 02., T cts. 

Early Winningstadt............ = 5.00.... 2 ea 

Early Oxheart.,... hsapouncenes - 3.00. ... - 30 “ 

Drumhead Savoy............. = 5.00... = 40 “* 

Large Flat Dutch.............. = 4.00.... * ty 
The two best Carrots are: 

Early Searlet Horn............ per Ub., 31.50....per oz., 15 ets, 

= | ae “4 15“ 


LORE OFANTZCE..2..00ccccescrccese 





The three best Cauliflowers are: 
Extra Early Erfart.............. 
NEE ibcdkenseckhendsnéeniessone 
Thorburn's Nonpareil 





The three best Celerys are: 





Early Dwarf White..............cccsccccsscvesess per oz., 7 cts. 
Early Dwarf Crimsom.............-cceeseeceseees ee » * 
Dickson's Mammoth White...................00- ™ is 
The four best Corns are: 
Extra Early Dwarf Sweet... ......ccscscceees ver qt., 40 cts, 
Trimble’s Improved ns MeEneeeasaksweensanes = nf 
Stowell’s Evergreen PP aaiasahonaseeenenees ae ed 
Striped Leaved Japan.............ceccsecceesees per oz. 40 “ 


The two best Cresses are: 
Extra Curled,, ... per Ub, TH ects....per 02. 19 ets, 





Broad Leaved Winter......... “ — $3.00.... a= 
The three best Cucumbers are : 

Early Russian..........00-eees per lb., 32.09....per 02., 20 cts, 

White Spined.............eeee0e = 6 = > 

Long Green..........cecsessoeee oS. es 
The best Kohltrabi is: 

Early White Vienna........... per tb., $A.00....per oz., 40 cts. 


The four best Lettuces are: 







Early White Forcing..... .. per 1b., $5.00... .per 02., 50 cts, 
Tennisball or Boston..... ~ ~ 4.00.... tg 10 * 
Wheeler's Tom Thumb.. ; aad 8.00... * gp 
Ice Drumhead........... ae - 2.50.... 2? 


The three best Melons are: 











Early White Japan. ........... per lb., $5.00....per oz., 40 cts, 

Fine Natmeg............ oe «2 1... ar. 20 “ 

Ice Cream Water............-- - 150.... sa | la 
The three best Onions are: 

te Pi cccsesthotenesneconn per I), $2.00....per oz., 20 cts. 

Yellow Danvers............+00+ ee <,, ee Neo 

White Portugal............-.+0- ”. 3.00.... ? so 
The best Parsley is: 

Extra Curled. ..........ccesses. per lb., $1.50,...per oz., 15 cts. 





The best Parsnip is: 
Sutton’s Student (fine flavor). .per Ub., $1.50... .per oz., 20 cts. 












The six best Peas are: . 
McLean's Little Gem (1 foot high).............. per qt., 90 cts, 
Carter’s First Crop (24 feet high)...... x = 80 “ 
McLean’s Advancer (2% feet high) s s 6 o 
Hair’s Dwarf Mammoth (2% feet high). . 4 60 “ 
Napoleon Marrow (3 feet high). = : os  * 
McLean's Princess Royal (1% feet high)....... eae 
The four best Radishes are: 
French Breakfast. ............. per lb., $1.50....per oz., 15 cta, 
Early Scarlet Turnip... Hf i... “ es 
Long Scarlet.......... = “8 1eins. = | 
Scarlet Chinese Winter....... = ma. ~*~ * 


Also, 
Raphanus caudatus (edible pod variety)..per packet 25 “ 





The two best Spinages are : 
EE ONG, gain ncn ss 2c0ness per 1b., 5 cts....per oz., 10 cts, 
POET BTOG oo cnccccciccsacne oe eae > a 





The three best Squashes arc: 
Summer Grookneck cwabwcem per Ub., $1.25....per 02., 10 cts, 
Yokohama, Winter.... fabs ng 4.00.... = ae 
Hubbard, Winter.............. 


rs 2.50. ... °F 30 * 





The four best Tomatoes are: 
Large Red Smooth.............. per 1b., $1.00... .per o2., 30 cts, 
Fejee Island.... ze ..... “ @* 
Cook's Favorite.......... 526 4.00... Y 30 
Valencia Cluster _ ais. © 3 





The four best Turnips are: 


Red Top Strap Leaf............ per lb., $1.00.... per oz., 10 cts. 
White French............. i. sd BOO... ad ales! 





” 190.... yes ~~ = 
“ 1.00.... e = 


Yellow French 
Improved Rutabaga...... 





Also, apply for Deseriptive Catalogue containing 
directions for the cultivation of vegetables. 
J, M. THORBURN & CO. 
15 John-street, New York. 





CHOICE SEEDS 


SEED POTATOES. 


Those who want the best seed potatoes or vegetable seeds 
should send for our Illustrated Priced Catalogue, before 
murchasing elsewhere—SENT FREE. We have much the 
Nargest and best assortment of varieties of potatoes ever 
offered in this country; having over 100 kinds, including 
every sort worth cultivating—neworold, We grow ourown 
secds, and they cost us donble what we could buy common 
seeds for at wholesale, but they are intinitely more valuable, 
as we select only the best seeds from the very best speci- 
mens of vegetables, and cultivate only a few of the best 
kinds, so that we are enabled to keep each kind perfectly 
isolated and pure, 

The following are some of our best kinds of potatoes, and 
will be delivered to Depot or Express upon receipt of price ; 
or money can be sent to Express Agent at Huron, to be paid 
to us when the potatoes are delivered, Thirty cents must 
be added to an order for a single peck ora single bushel, to 
pay for packing, otherwise packing free: Calico, Colebrook 
Seedling, Coppermine, Cuzco, Early Buckeye, arly Sebee, 
Early White Sprout, Garnet Chili, Gleason, Jackson White, 
Monitor, Pinkeye Rustycoat, Prince Albert, Shaker Russett. 
Price of the above kinds, 60cents per peck ; $1.60 per bushel; 
$1.00 per barrel............/ Also, Andes, Bulkley’s Seedling, 
Chenango, Chenery, Davis’ Seedling, Delmahovy, Early Good- 
rich, Early White Peachblow, Early Shaw, Early Stevens, 
Fluke, Mercer, Mountain June, Rochester Seediing, Rough 
and Ready, Strawberry ; at 7 cents per peck; $2.00 per 
bushel; $5.00 per barrel... ... Also, Callao, Casecoe, Dover 
Seedling, Early Cottage vy Minnesota, Early Pinkeye, 
Early Race Horse, Fi Sovereign; at $1.00 per peck ; () 






















per bushel; $6.00 per birrel...........64 Also, Chili No. 2. Har- 
ison, Orono, Shaker’s Fancy, Titicaca, Union, White Chili; 
at $1.00 per peck; $3.00 per bushel; $7.00 per barrel.......... 


Also, Early Handsworth, Early Kear *, Forfarshire Red, 
Irish Blue, King of the Potatoes, Patterson's Regent, Prince 
of Wales, Scotch Blue, Seedling Rock, Skerry Blue, in four 
pound packages only, at $1.00 each, post-paid, 

Vegetable Seeds.—Potato seed, saved from over 100 

kinds, Raphanus caudatus, Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage, 
Russell's Improved Sweet Corn, Mammoth Squash, Mam- 
moth Minorca Melon; price 25 cents per packet, sent post- 
ee Also, Maminoth Sweet Corn; Improved N, 
y Purple Egg Plant, Ward’s Nectar Melon, Japan Pie Melon, 
Student Parsnip, Oyster Plant, Hubbard Squash, Turban 
Squash, Para Squash, Keyes’ Early Prolific Tomato, New 
White Japan Melon, Drew's New Dwart Pea, McLean's Lit- 
tle Gem Pea; at 15cents per packet............2 Also, Striped 
Leaved Japanese Maize, Stone Mason Cabbage, Early Win- 
ningstadt Cabbage, Extra Orange Carrot, Early Turnip Beet, 
Chicory, Mexican Sweet Corn, Bates’ Extra Early Sweet 
Corn, Forty Days Corn, Extra Early Russian Cucumber, 
Kohl Rabi; Turkish Head Lettuce, Perpignan. Lettuce, 
Improved Mountain Sweet Water Melon, Fejee Island To- 
mato, Yellow Globe Mangel Wurtzel, Mammoth Russian 
Sunflower, Tom Thum) Pea, MeLean’s Advancer Pea, New 
Olive Shaped Radish; at 10 cents per packet. 

For $1.09 we will send by mail, post-paid, a four pound 
package of potatoes, Giny 81x or less kinds,) and ten cents 
worth of seeds: all warranted to reach the customer. Seeds 
sent post-paid at the prices given, and warranted to reach 
the customer. 

REFERENCES, by_permission——Hon, W. PD. Lindsley, 
Sandusky, O.; Hon, Z. Phillips, Berlin Hights, 0.; D.C, 
Richmond, Sandusky, O., President Erie Co. Agricultural 
Society. Address 


L. D. SCOTT & CO., Huron, Ohio. 
Genuine Wethersfield Garden Seeds, 


1500 Ibs. Wethersfield, Large Red, and Danvers Yellow Onion 








Seed 
500 “e New White Globe, very fine, 
500“ * Pre’in. F. D. Cabbage, and other choice sorts. 
100 bus. “ Tom Thuinb Peas, true, 
500 “ “Champion, Extra Early D. O'Rourke, and 


other varieties Peas. All best varieties Tomatoes, Lettuces, 
Celery, Cauliflowers, Peppers, Salad and Vine Seeds, grown 
trom pure stock, Our facilities for supplying Market Gar- 
deners and others with reliable seeds, ure not equaled by 
any other house in the trade. Orders promptly filled, and 
satisfaction guaranteed; prices reasonable. Catalogues sent 
free to all applicants. Address Rh. D. HAWLEY, 

Seed Grower and Dealer, 492 & 493 No, Main-st., Hartford, Ct. 


SEEDS. SEEDS. 


The subscribers have nowin store their usual supply of 
fresh and genuine GARDEN, VEGETABLE, FIELD, and 
FLOWER SEEDs. 

New Priced Catalogue on application. 

» G. CRANE & CO., 70 Broad-st., Newark, N, J. 
J. U. KUMERLE, Seedsman, 


~ New and Rare Vegetables. 


I make new and rare vegetables a specialty. Catalogues 
free. JAMES J, H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


ROSES 
n We 

All the best sorts, of vigorous growth and well rooted, at 
$15 per 100. 














PARSONS & CO., Flushing. 


SQUANKUM MARL. 


The attention of dealers in fertilizers, and others, is called 
to this valuable article. which the Squankum Marl Co. is 
prepared to deliver at Port Monmouth, on board vessel, at 
8 cents per bushel, or $1.60 per ton, For information or circu- 
lars, address W. E. BARRETT, Gen.'l Agent, 

Farmingdale, Monmouth Co., N. J. 


SHELL LIME 


For Agricultural Use. We can furnish any quan- 
tity of the best Lime to Farmersin New Jersey, Delaware, 
and Pennsylvania, bordering onthe Delaware River, or its 
immediate neighborhood, at very low rates, 

BOWEN H a & CO, “ Lime Bureau,” 
an 














a 





ane Place, Baltimore, Md, 





E ERGR E For Trade Cat- 
’ slogue, address J. W, 
AD 


MS, SPRINGFIELD 
Mass, Formerly at Portland, 1 RERENCETERD) 








GRAPE VINES. 


We offer very fine Plants at the fol- 
lowing low rates: 

Detawark, 1 year and 3 years, $20 per 
100, $150 per 1,000. 

Ives’ SEEDLING, 1 year, $20 per 100, 
150 per 1,000, $1000 per 10,000; 3 
years, $25 per 100, $200 per 1,000, 
$1500 per 10,000, 

Tona AnD Israena, 1 year, $18 per 100, 
$125 per 1,000, $1000 per 10,000, 





Concorp, 1 year, $10 per 100, $60 per 

1,000. 

Hartrorp Proutric, $15 per 100, $120 

per 1,000, 

Rocers’ Hysrins, 825 per 100, 

For these low prices we shall send 
plants of the best quality. 

For rates for large quantities and for 
Catalogue containing prices of the other 
sorts of Vines, including those of the 
second and third quality, address 

PARSONS & CO.,, 
Frusuine, near New York. 


a" 210A F T1866 
3 Vv 4 
oS a J \ 









PERRY’S GRAP 
Are all that can he desired in size and abundance of healthy 
roots. Prices will be found upon application to be as low 
or lower than any advertised, Liberal terms are offered to 
those forming Clubs, Correspondence solicited. 

Address F, L, PERRY, Canandaigua, N. Y. 





Hardy Native Grape Vines. 


T have for sale at my Vineyard, a choice lot of good vines, 
of the best varieties, at very low rates, 
Send for a list of varieties, 
JOHN F, OLIVER, Alliance, Ohio, 


FOR SALE. 


Concord Grapes—Hartford Prolifies and 
Norton’s Virginia seedlings, 2 and 3 years 
old, Made from cuttings of 3 buds Jrom 
: : Jruit wood only, and grown in the open 
air without any protection, These vines are fine for form- 
ing vineyards. Also, Isabellas and Catawbas—ail are made 
as above from my bearing vineyards at Croton Point, 

Jt. T. UNDERHILL, M. D., Croton Point, Westchester Co., 
N, Y., and at his Pure Wine and Grape Depot, No, 744 Broad- 
way, cor. Astor Place, New York, 


500,000 GRAPE VINES. 


_ Superior layers, 1 and 2 years old, mostly Concord, Hart- 
ford, Catawba, Norton’s Virginia, Delaware, Ives, and oth- 
ers, cheaper than anywhere else, for sale, Also, Roses, Cur- 
rants, Rhubarb and Raspberry Plants, very cheap, Send 
stamp for Catalogue and Essays on Grape Culture, to 

DR. H. SCHROEDER, Bloomington, Ill, 


V ILSON EARLY, KITTATINNY and Lawton 

Blackberries, — Philadelphia, Clarke, Bristol, and 
other Raspberries. Philadelphia, Golden ‘Queen, 'Agti- 
culturist, Ida, Wilson’s Alb: ly, Downer, French, Cutter, 
and several more popular varieties of Strawberries. 
personally attend to planting, cultivating, and shipping, 
and feel contident I can give my patrons satisfaction by 
amine ret tag ee true to hame, and at moderate 
ates. Descriptive Price List on application, SAM’L. C, 
DE COU, Recklesstown, Burlington to. N.J. 


UM’S NEW AUTUMN BLACK CAP RASP- 
m4 berry, bearing a fine crop in the autumn, a great acqui- 
sition, $1 each, $10 per doz, Charles Downing strawberry, 
fine, $5 per doz. $25 per 100; Jucunda, or Knox’s 700, (true,} 
$1 per doz, Wilson and Kittatinny Blackberries, Versailles 
Currant, and all other small fruits, Grapes, Large Currants, 
Strawberries, ete. Pre-paid by mail. Catalognes to any ad- 
dress, Wholesale Lists to the trade. B. M. WATSON, Old 
Colony Nurseries, and Seed Establishment, Plymouth, Mass: 
































W ANTED, Every Reader of the American 
Agriculturist to send for my New Catalogue contain- 
ing a description and price of all the Strawberries, Raspber- 
ries, Blackberries, Currants, etc., worth cultivating, and giv- 
ing other valuable information. THOS. C. ANDREWS, 
Moorestown, N.J. 


Missouri Mammoth Blackberry. 


Fruited ten years, never winter-killed, enormous bearer. 
History in Price List of Small Fruits, (which I will sell low). 
Send Inquiry List.) My Small Fruit Culturist, intended to 
tell beginners how to succeed, for 10 cents. Address, with 
stamp, JOHNSTON’S NURSERY, South Bend, Ind. 


150 ACRES IN SMALL FRUITS.—A good 
4 Stock of Plants for sale at wholesale or retail. 
Yor $10, 25 Philadelphia, 25 Stinger, 25 Jucunda, Strawberries; 
3 Thornless, 12 Doolittle, 12 Philadelphia, Raspberries; 6 
Wilson Karly, 6 WNittatinny Blackberries; 6 Hartford, 6 Con- 
cord, and 6 lona Grape-vines, All warranted genuine and to 
reach the purchaser by mail. For other prices, ete., send for 
Pescrlptive Catatocuc, JOHNS, COLLINS, Moorestown NA 
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90 Days. 


EARLY IMPROVED YELLOW CORN! 
pus 18. THE EARLIEST, AND BEST YIELD- 


ing FIELD CORN known. In 1867, (a wet season,) it 
was planted June 10th,and Sept, 19th was ripe enough to 
harvest. Ears twelve-rowed and 10 to 12 inches in length. 
To introduce this decidedly desirable corn beyond our imme- 
diate vicinity, we will forward to any part of the United 
States for five "dollars per doz. Or, by the package 25 cents; 
single ear 50 cents, both by mail, post- paid; packet contain: 
ing enough for fifty hills 
To those desiring pure warranted Garden Seeds true to 
name, we Can euppy by the package only at regular quota- 
tions, post-paid en per cent, discount on all orders for ten 
dollars and upwards, 
Pure Early Sebee and Goodrich Potatoes by the 
or Package. 
ag tr promptly filled in turn, Address, containing funds 
for orders with plain directions of name, State, County, ete, 
GOODWIN SWEETSER & CO., W holesale and “Retail 
Dealers in Seeds and Agricaltur: al Implements, 77 & 79 
Market Street, Ports mouth, Ne is 


Pea-—Drew’s New Dwarf. 


This is the greatest acquisition yet made, and has proved 
one of the most valuable introductions to ihe numerous va- 
riety of Peas. It h pr ‘oved one of the most valuable intro- 
ductions of la 2¢ rrows only one foot high, branch- 
ing profusel MA g an erect, dense bush. The pea 
feat the Ia size, of a bluish tinge, slightly shrivelled, 
and as sweet ar id delicious as the ¢ hampion of England, 
without the tough skin of that varie ty; medium early. It 
is very productive, and a most valu: ible And extra fine pea. 
A single row, planted one foot: Pi art, will = the row a foot 
wide and one foot high, Price $ id per qua 

Address, ASHBU tt N& Co. 
Hort’ 1 Hall, Boston, Mass. 


SEND to GEO. A. DIETZ, 
Importer and Grower of 


SEED WHEATS AND GRASS SEEDS, 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA., 
For a Cireular and Price List of the best Seed Wheats; best 


Yellow, White & Swe et Corn; P ote atoes; Clover Seed; Grass 
Seed; Spring Barley 3 Spri tye : Oats; Buckwheat, 


PEAS. 


LAXTON’S PROLIFIC EARLY LONG POD. 
This valuable variety was raised by Thomas Laxton, of Stam- 
ford, England. base pods (in a green state) were exhibited 
at Mark Lane, London, last June, averaging eleven and 
twelve peas in a pod; and they were pronounced by several 
emine nt members of ihe London seed-trade to be an exceed- 
ingly fine variety. For a second early pea, there is no pea 
of asimilar class in cultivation to equal it; and we feel ev- 
ery confidence that it will be in general cultivation in a very 
few years. The pea has the same habit and character as 
Dickson’s favorite, excepting that the pods are nearly double 
tle size, Price, post-paid, per pkt. cont: Ty, \% pint, 50 cts.; 
per qt, $1.50, WASHBURN & CO., 

Hort'l Hall, Boston, Mass. 


























CROSBY'S EARLY SWEET CORN, 


This new variety of corn is early, sweet, and large; unlike 
most early varieties it averages tivelve rows and weil filled. 
It is taking the place of all others, giving great satisfaction. 
Our stock grown from the original. Price per pkt. 15 cents. 

Address, WASHBURN & CO., 

Hort'l Hall, Boston, Mass, 


MARKET GARDENERS 


Supplied with fresh and genuine seeds. For prices by the 
ounce, pound, quart, or bushel, see Dreer’s Garden Calen- 
dar, mailed upon receipt of a postage stamp. 

H, A, DREER, 714 Chestnut-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


YLINDRICAL PUMPKIN SEEDS. — THIS 

pumpkin is long (some specimens 2 feet), sweet, rich, 
ean tive, e yi ellent for pies or stock, 25 ets. per prc ket, or 
9 for § $1. M. E. MERCHANT, Guiltord, Chenan: zo Co., N. Y. 


ya ALUABLE SEED POTATOES.—E: arly Good- 
rich, Harison, and Garnets. Two kinds sent in one bar- 
rel when desired, and delivered at Railroad, Goodrich, $8 
ver barrel, $2.75 per bushel. Harison, $10 per barrel, $4 per 
pushel, Garnets, $5 ant _ i ig $2 per bushel. 
. ENGLE, Shippensburg, Pa. 








BLOOMINGTON NURSERY. 


gene 
17th] 10 Green-Houses. 350 Acres. [YEAR, 
Po eo ee 

Fruit, Ornamental and Nursery Stock—Gen- 
eral assortment. Dwarf and Standard Trees—in- 
cluding 200,000 fine, cheap yearling Apple, Pear, &c., admir- 
able for large plantations or distant markets, Blackber- 
ries—Kittatinny, Wilson’s Early, Missouri Mammoth.— 
Raspberries—Doolittle, Clarke, Ellisdale, Golden Cap, 
Phila. Thornless. Strawberries—Jucunda, Wilson, &c. 
Grapes—Concord, Delaware, Ives’, Norton, Rogers’ Hy- 
brids, especially No.4, Grape Cattings. Apple Cions, 
Root Grafts. Stocks—<Apple, Pear, Quince, Plum, 
Cherry. Black Walnut, Peach and Apple Seed. 
Osage Orange Seed and Plants. Evergreens, Shade 
Trees, Shrubs, Climbers, Roses—Best Stock, Largest 
Assortment we know—500 Varicties, including Giant, Mar- 
shal Niel, Madam Chas, Wood, Gen. Washington, &c. Dah= 
lias, Gladiolus, Verbenas, Bedding and Green= 
house Plants. Send 3 red stamps for 3 Catalogues, 

F, K. PH@ENIX, 
Bloomington, McLean Co., Tl. 


TJ UMBOLDT NURSERIES, 
H TOLEDO, OHIO. 


GRAPE VINES. 


A ys —- of Delaware, Ives’ Seedling, on. Hart- 

a Io , &c., land 2 years old, at low price 
Vv VAlt i oi ‘ARS, 2 and 3 years old, pia | fine. 

BW ARF APPLES, 2 years old, v ry f fin 

STRAWBERRY and RASPB ERRY PL ANTS, CURRANT 
BUSHES, &c. Large collection_of a ORNAMENT- 
AL TREES, “GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS, ROSES, BULBS, 
&c., &c. Address LENK & CO., TOLEDO, OHIO. 


OW’S NURSERY OF PEACH TREES AND 
Small Fruits. 15,000 Peach Trees, one year old—very 
fine. 25,000 Lawton Blackberry Plants. 20,000 Wilson’s 
Albany Str awberry Plants. 10,000 Russell’s Prolific Straw- 
berry Plants. 104000 Horseradish Sets. 2,000 Concord Grape 
Vine Layers. 2,000 Apple Trees, For e. &c., address 
HENRY K. HOW, Now Brunswick, he Nursery is 
one mile from Voorhees’s Station on the’ Millstone RK. R. 


Fruit, Forest and Ornamental 
Trees for Spring of 1868, 


The ls gens stock in the country. For sale in large or small 
quantities. A descriptive and illustrated priced Catalogue of 
Fruits, and one of Ornamental Trees and Plants. Sent, pre- 
paid, for 10 cents each. Wholesale Catalogue FREE. 

ELLWAN 











Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. b A 


NATIVE EVERGREENS. 


5 to 12 inches high. Arbor Vite, Hemlock and Larch, $5 
per 1000, $20 per 5000, $35 per 10,000. American Spruce, Bal- 
sam and White Pine, $7 per 1000, $30 per 5000, $50 per 10,900. 
Norway Pine, $10 per 1000. Packing free 

JOHN NECKE, 
Green Bay, Wis. 








Price, $8 per 
ANDR EWS, 
Siceoaane, N. J. 


100, or $60 per 1000. 
PEACH TREES, consisting of 14 
of the — market varieties, For sale by 


10,00 
C. hk. REEVE, Mattituck, L. I. 


@ MALL FRUITS. — 20,000 Doolittle’s Black Cap 
hogy vowed Plants, First quality, $15 Bont 1,000. Strare- 
berry Plants—Wilson’s Early, Fren ch Agriculturist, Rus- 
sell’s, $5 sel 1,000. GEO. H.L¢ \MBERT, New Brunswick,N. J. 
V 4W INES VINES, STRAWBERRY PLANTS.— 
200 gallons eac n of Concord, Native Red Grape and 
Blackberry “Wine, vintage of 1863, $3.00 per gallon, All very 
fine. 10,000 Concord L: uyers, —_ year old, $40, M. 10,000 

Jucunda Strawberr ¥. ab 5 lants, $ 

pe ROCKWELL, Ridgefield, Conn, 


P= ACH TREES of first quality. 
THOS 

















EED POTATOES. 
bY tato that grows, : 
rich and Orono, $6 per bbl, 
raising, large and handsome. +). 


i ARISON POTATOES, . ‘per ‘Darrel $12. _ Early 
Goodrich, $7. — me my growing. Yield of Hari- 

on oe ~ Is to the Gooirich, 300, Address 

VM. S.C Alt P ENTE Ryd 156 Reade ‘St., New York. 





Early Sebee, best early Po- 

tarly Good- 
All of my own 
B, H. Stevens, Essex, Ct. 

















Potatocs. — E arly Goodrich 
Early Goodrich, $6 per Bbl.; Harison, 
Address, §. B, FANs 


oodrich Seedling 

and Harison, 

$10 per Bbl.; delivered in N. Y, City. 
NING, Jamesport, Long Isl: and, 

A SPARAGUS $k OOTS ONE “YE “AR. OLD, § $3.00 

yer 1000. Send for.C atalogue, I don’t charge lo cents. 

Contains description and prices of the plants, Potatoes, &e., 

gown 2 and for sale at the Moorestown Small Fruit and 

Plant Fi um, THOS. C. ANDR Is Ws, Moorestown, N.J. 


HORSERADISH SETS 


A few very fine Ne for sale low, Address 
‘WM, E, QUIMBY, 31 Pearl- -street, New York. 








FORSERADIsH SETS $5.50 per 
» JZAGdress, 





287 6th ae ‘New York. 


CL ARKE RASPBERRY at $300 per 1,000, small 
he plants at $209 per 1,000, Elm City at $10 per. doz. Shall 
lave next fall 20,000 C ‘ ike’s at lowest market price. 

WM. PARMELEE, New Haven, Conn. 














KXoxs COMPLETE ASSORT- 
MENT of SMALL FRUITS by MAIL. See 
February. No, of Agriculturist, page 72, and order at once. 





CONCORD GRAPE Sion’ 
$6 to $8 2 100; $40 
.F. BRC SWING, . Fadine, Leton, yy. 





rape Vines, Strawberries, Raspberries, Black- 

berries, etc., of all the best varieties, old or new, very 
low. Wilson's a pew by the million. Send 
for Pric Price-list. K. & ¥ J.S. FRITTS, Elwood, N. J. 


40. 000 IVES Grape Roots.—Our Stock 

is good. and we will not he undersold by 
any regponsile parties, Dr, J. B. BELVILLE & SONS’ 
Fruit, Floral, and Ornamenial Nursery, Mt. Washington, O, 


CLARKE RASPBERRY. 


If you want the genuine plants, send to headquarters, My 
plants are all grown from 2 single plant obtained from the 
original stock six years since, and are warranted true to 
name. I have both No, 1 and 2 pate _— extra fine roots. 
‘Testimonials and Circular sent If des! 

LYMAN BASSET T, ‘North Haven, Conn. 











Lum’s Everbearing Raspberry. 


For description of this new and valuable variety, and gen- 
eral Price List of Grape-vines, — Fruits, ete., “Address 
H. B. LUM, Sandusky, Ohio. 


"HXHOS. C. ANDREWS, MOORESTOWN, N. J., 

will send post-paid for $5, 12 Philadelphia Str: nwherry, 
12 Juecunda, 12 Durand’s, 6 Charles Downing, 3 Thornless 
Raspberry, 3 Doolittle’s, 6 Philadelphia, 8 Wilson Early 
Blackberry, and 8 Kittatinny. Send for Catalogue contain- 
ing other variety lists. 





Missouri Mammoth Blackberry. 


Very hardy, firm, superior flavor and immensely produc- 
tive $2 per plant, $20 per dozen. 


Goodrich Seedling Potatoes. 
Early Mohawk, Early Yellow Six Weeks, and Refugee. 


Beans. 

Daniel O’Rourke, Blue Imperial, and Champion of Eng- 
land. Peas by tlie barrel, bushel, quart, pint, or pound, 
with other seed; For Price List of Small Fruits and Seeds, 
Address, WAR. DWELL & Co., West Dresden, Yates Co., N.Y. 


“DR. NICAISE STRAWBERRY.” 


The largest berry known; imported by FROST & CU., 
Spring of 1566, 

We truited the berry the past season, and think it fully 
comes up to its European reputation for size and quality. 
Orders filled in rotation. 

Price, $1 per Plant; $9 per Dozen. 

Address FROST & CO., 

Genesee Valley Nurseries, Rochester, N. » a 








] CLARKE the best hardy Raspberry that has 


been extensively tried with entire success, 

Philadelphia do., very hardy and productive, 

Kittatinny Blackberry. Of most excellent quality and 
continues in use a long time, 

Wilson’s Early do. The best very early market variety. 

One plant of each by mail, post-paid, upon receipt of $1, 

In guantity on liberal terms. Also, Roses, Grape Vines, 
New laze Rvergrocee, &e. Send for Catalogue. 


HLON MOON, 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


WV ILson’s EARLY, KITTATINNY, LAWTON 
Blackberry Plants, Philadelphia, Miami, and Doo- 
little Black Cap Raspberry. Also, Strawberries of all lead- 
ing varieties in large or small quantities. 50,000 Aspar- 
agus ? lants and 10,000 Horse . udish Sets, for sale by 
Il. C. KILBORN, New Brunswick, N. 
Refer by permission to Weak & Fleming, Seedsmen, 
7 Nassau-st., New York 








Tree Peddlers. 


Some of them are honest and some of them are not; you 
had better send your orders for Trees, Vines, and Plants to 
WAMPLER & TILLOTSON, T rotwood, Montgomery Co., 
Ohio, if you doubt it, ask any business man of the city of 
Dayton. 

ATIVE EVERGREENS. 6 to 12 inches high— 
Balsam Fir, Arbor Vite, White Pine, American Spruce, 
and Hemlock, also iain at r Spr 1000. "Pac king free. 
LOOT, Skaneateles, ie ae 


WILSON’S ALBAN Y STRAWBERRY. 


A large and jine grown stock of this great market berry, 
strictly pure, $5 per 1,000. Orders entered as received and 
filled in rotation at proper season, 

D. H. BROWN, New Brunswick, N. J. 


PLAyts BY MAIL.—For $8 I will send six 

plants each of Jucunda and Philadelphia Strawberries; 
Clavie and Philadelphia Raspberries ; Wilson's Early and 
Kittatinny Blackberries; or, six lotsas nbov e,toone addre 8S 
$40. Catalogues for clubs. WM. PARR x,€ inn: uninson, N. J. 


ITTATINNY.—Sce 
February No. 
Every reader of this paper should have it. Send for testi- 
monials of this, and the BEST Raspberries, Strawberries, 
Currants, Grapes, ete. E. WILLI AMS, Montélai r, J. 


To the Seed Trade. 


I beg to inform the Seedsmen that [have appointed Mr. 
Frederick R. Schroeder, of New York, the Sole 
Agent in an¢ foe Ak nited States, for the sale of my Seeds. 

FREDERICK WILLIAM W VENDEL, Erfurt, (Prussia) 
(Established 1833.) 














who indorses it, page 74, 














Dec. 1867, Sabon and Seedsman, 
All orders will be executed } FR. RR. SCHROEDER, 
immediately upon receipt, by § 17 Broad st... New York. 
P. O. Box 8197. 





vmullD PP = Pyar ~ e = 
WHE PRICES of the Plants for sale this spring 
at the Moorestown Small Fruit and Plant Farm are 
too low to advertise a this paper. Send for Catalogue. 
THOS, C. ANDREWS, Moorestown, N. dé. 


j 30. 7B gy ACRES) SMALL FRU ITS, Philadelphia 

and Clarke Easporres. K —_ Wilson and Kitta- 
tinny Blackberries, 40,000 Peaches, Apples, Pears, and Cher- 
ries. Send stamp for Catalogue. WM. PARRY, Cinnamin- 
son, New Jersey. 


rf BEY THE DOCTORS, BY EATING PLENTY 


of fruit; rs alse = fruit first, but first of all order the 


plants of JNO. S. COLLINS, or send for his Catalogue. See 
what he offers, page 113. 
HILADELPHIA RASPBERRIES, $125 per 


1000; Black Arar $14 eet 1000; Strawberries, $3. 
3 UEL 1 . DUFFELL, Yardville, N. J. 


EYRUE CAPE COD CRANBERRY $5 per 1 ,000, 
$1 per 100. B. M. WA’ SON, 
rp lymouth, Mass, 
~RASPBER RIES, BL ACK- 


SAMUEL L. AL LEN 
c innaminson, N, J. 


EACH TRE ES, very fine, 1 year from bud. 
Am. Arbor Vite, 1 , 2, and 3 years transplanted. 
Address, G. H. BANTA, Tappantown, N. Y. 


FRESH PEAR SEEDS. 
B. M. WATSON, Plymouth, Mass, 


@ TRAWBERRIES, | 
BERRIES, 














EDGE PLANTS, POTATORR, &e., HONEY 
Locust, $5, M; Hawthorn, $6, "Bue kthorn, $6, M.: 
100,000 Asy ATA US. 1 and 2 years, i Aa $5, M; Linneus 


Dcittle Bi ick Cap, $10, M; W ilson Straw- 
berry, $5, M; Early Goodrich, 75 ets. Peck; $2 Bu,; $5 Bbl. 
Harison, $1 Pec! Kk; $4 Bu.; $10 Bbl. 50.000 Catawba and 
Isabella Grapes, 1 year, $35, M. Warrant all true. No charge 
for packing. Address JAMES HART, Auburn, N..Y. 


Rhubarb, $5, C; 





100, 000 ® Plum and Cherry Stocks, and 
000 Grape Vines for sale cheap 
by > RICHARDSON & BELLOWS, Geneva, N. Y. 





S00 FINE PEACH TREES, in quantities 
to suit; choice ieinds, | i ne 2 Paolt, Pa. 
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The impressions are as sharp and true as those 
Ist. 





of the photograph. The 


‘special Merit for Novelty, 
Utility, and Economy.” 
Ist Premium Medal Awarded. 
bing an tale. Judges. 
Jxo. W. CHAMBERS, 
Sec. Am. Institute. 


‘The attention of Painters, Mannfac- 
ture, Coffins, Retrigerators, Sleighs, Agri- 
cultural Implements, Chairs, ete., ete., 
is invited to the 


AIR CYLINDER GRAINING 
MACHINE. 


This Machine grains in Oil Colors, per- 
fect imitations of Walnut, Rosewood, 
Chestnut and Oak, in all their varieties, 
advantages of this machine are: 


It performs many times as much labor as ean be done by hand. 


2d. No hand work, however painstakingly and slowly done, can equal it 


od. 


ith. 


It does not require a highly skilled workinan. 
1 J 


last for years without getting out of order, 
fth. 


It is adapted to all kinds of work and can be applied to any surface, 
5th. The. machine is substantially made of ynleanized rubber, with brass 


flat, or curved. 
side-plates so simple and durable that It will 


By an improvement made last year the figure can be carried close to the ends of a panel. 


7th. The pattern plates are now reinforced by a patent backing, which prevents their breaking. 


This machine has taken the first Preminm at the American Institute Fair, this year. 
For Cireulars and further partieulars, address 


see Scientific American, August 8, 1857. 


See Report of Committee. Also, 


SMITH & CO., 44 Murray Street, New York. 





HEATH, 


. Cheap Guns for the People. 


Smooth Bore Muskets—good as new—warranted to shoot 

shot close, and kill every shot, at 60 yards, 
Price for box of 4 Guns, onl 
Sample sent to any address for. 
Double Barrel Shot Guns for.. 
All kinds of Guns, Pistols, and ¢ 
makers’ tools and materials tor sal 
Address J. H. JOHNSTON, Great 
250 Liberty 





$15 cash. 

2 cash. 

10 cash. 
munition. Also Gun- 
» Wholesale and Retail. 
Western Gun Works, 

. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





















<= . : 
National Dish Washer. 

A machine that weighs about thirty Tbs., will wash the 
Dishes of a Family of 8 or 12 persons without wetting the 
fingers, in from 8 to 10 minutes. Received the Diploma of 
the late New York State Fair, the Commendation of the 
New York Tribune, and all others who have seen or used 
it. Every Family should haye one. Send $15, or to any 
Club, where there is no Agent, that will send me 360 T will 
send five machines. Address S$. D. SIKES, Proprietor and 
Manufacturer, 300 Clinton-st., Buffalo, N. Y. 

(Reliable Agents Wanted.) 


Foster’s Broadcast Fertilizer and — 
cirain Sower. 


This Machine sows all kinds of Fertilizers, such as Guano, 
Plaster, Lime, Ashes and Salt, in all conditions and Without 
choking, and any desired amount. Also, all_kinds of grain, 
For particulars, address OSBORNE, FOSTER & CO., 

Palmyra, Wayne Co., N. Y 


















AMERICAN INSTITUTE Farr, Oct. 26, 1867, AWARDED 
HENRY SEYMOUR & CO., New York, 

The only Premium Medal for the best SHEEP SHEARS, 
Pruning and Hedge Shears. These SHE SHEARS are 
warranted to be tar superior to “ Wilkinson's” in durability 
and finish. Sold by all Hardware and Agricultural Houses. 

American Agriculturist for Jan. 1868, says: “ We have 
hitherto been too much dependent upon England tor our 
best cutlery, and sheep shears were no exception, Hardly 
willing to trust, without the test of use, our own favorable 
impression in regard to the excellence of these sheep shears, 
made by Henry Seymour & Co., of this city, we have sub- 
mitted them tothe judgment of practical sheep shearers, 
who are much pleased with them, and to experts in steel 
manufactures, Who pronounce an_ unqualified approval, 
confirming us in our own opinions.” 

















RICE REDUCED to 58 Dollars. 
—It sets up its own work, knits all sizes, narrows and 
widens, knits the heel into the stocking, and narrows off the 
toe complete—producing all varieties of knit goods. It is 
simple, durable, easily operated, and guaranteed to succeed 
in the hands of every purchaser, Send stamp for Circular 
and sample stocking. JAMES D. ORNE, Gen. Agent, 
176 State-st., Rochester, N, 
HE PERPETUAL (WATCH 
CHARM) CALENDAR—size of a 
two cent piece—with plain, masonic and 
temperance emblems, needed by every- 
body everywhere. Price by mail, elec- 
troplate, plain, with enameled figures 
and letters, 50 cents, gold, with emblem, 
Address 


5578. 


Room 3, New York, P. O. Box. 
Active Agents wanted everywhere. 





JMPROVED FOOT LATHES.—Elegant, durable, 


cheap and portable. Just the thing for the Artisan or 


tive circu 


Amateur. Send for descri lar. 
S. K. BALDWIN, Laconia, N. H. 








THE EAGLE. 
Brick Machines 


are taking the lead ofall 
machines now in use, 
None are sold without 
being warranted. 
Prices range from $210 
to $500, according to ca- 
pacity, which is from 


10,000 to 25,000 
Brick per day. 


A competent person 
sent to set up machines 
and give all necessary 
instructions FREE of 
Charge. 

No pay asked until sat- 
isfaction given. Send for 
Circular to 





LER, Bucyrus, O. 


The Standard Churn of our Country, 


JULIEN CHURN AND 
BUTTER WORKER. 


PAT. LADLE DASH. 


The Julien Chnrn Co. offers the above named Churn in its 
various sizes to dealers and butter makers, as the staple 
Churn of our country. 
portions of the Union, and 





Purchasers will find it to be 


1st.—A perfect butter maker, always producing the largest 
possible quantity of the very best butter, leaving the butter. 
milk thin and blue. 

2d.—A perfect butter worker and salter. 

3d.—Easily operated and cleaned; a child can work it. 
4th.—It is the strongest, 


handsomest, and most 
durable Churn in the 
market. 

PRICES, 


No, 2 holds 8 gallons and 
churns 5 gallons, $10.00, 
No. 3 holds 10 gallons and 
churns 7 gallons, $10.50. 
No. 4holds 13 gallons, and 
churns 10 gallons, $11.50, 


WM. C.CHAMBERLAIN 
Gen’l. Agent, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 
EASTERN BRANCH. 


C. PALMER & SON, 
7en'l. Agents, 


Utica, N. Y. 
WHOLESALE ACENTS. 


Griffing & Co., 58 & 60 Cortlandt-st., New York. 
Cupples, Marston & Peck, South Water-st., Chicago. 
Cupples & Marston, North Second-st., St. Louis, 


.The American Paint—For Roofs, 


Tin or Shingle, New. Old, or Leaky. Will not corrode met- 
als, exposure has no effect, Warranted pure. Furnished or 
applied by | CHARLES DIMON, 181 Pear)-st., New York. 

end for Circulars, P. O. Box 4094. 








turers of Wooden ware, Cottage Furni- | 





| 





FREY & SHECK- | 


It is now in practical use in various | 





ENGINES, SAW, AND 
GRIST MILLS, 


The Old Mt. Vernon Iron Works, establisheq 
| 1831, notwithstanding the general depression in trade, are 
| manufacturing 15 to 25 Engines and Mills per 
Month, to supply the large and increasing demands for 
their 

Stationary Engines, for Mills, Factories, 
Furnaces, &c., of trom 8 to 225 Horse-Power, 

Portable Engines of from 7 to 30 Horse=-Power, 
| Thrashing and Plantation Engines, Mount- 
ed on Wheels. 
| Clreular Saw Mills of all sizes. 

Reed & Buckingham’s Patent Portable 
Spring Grist Mills, and Portable Bolts for same, 


COMPLETE GRIST 
AND FLOURING MILL 


Machinery, including Best French Burr Mill Stones, 
Old Dutch Anchor Bolting Cloths, Gearing, Shaft. 
ing, and all necessary Fixtures. Drafts and Plang 
for the erection of the Building and arrangement of the 
Machinery are furnished without charge. 

This Firm was the first to commence the practice of fur. 
nishing complete Machinery and Fixtures for Saw and Grist 
Mills, and experienced Millwrights to erect and put the 
same in operation: hence their unprecedented success, and 
reputation for building the best Engines and Mills in use, 

All their machinery is made from the best material, and 
constructed in the most thorough and substantial manner, 
and warranted to give satisfaction, 

Prices and Terms the most /arorable that can be had, 

Send for Circulars, Address 

Cc. & J. COOPER & CO., Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


CORN SHELLER, 


The best in the World is the 
improved 
Burrall’s Patent Iron 
Corn Sheller, 





tobe found everywhere, and 
of the Manufacturers. 
DOWNES & CO.’S MF'G. CO. 
S. S. GOULD, 
Superintendent, 
Seneca Falls, N. ¥. 
w COTT’S PATENT GRINDER.—For sharpening 
Mower and Reaper knives. A simple and effective 
machine, Manufactured _and sold by Assignees of Patent. 
i‘ j _ RICHARDSON & CO., Auburn, N. Y., 
Will dispose of Territorial Rights in Western States, 


Sees sens ~ = 








UR NOTICE.—Send for a Cireular and sample 

of Tousley’s Improved “ Hog Tamer.” It is the cheapest 
and best implement ever invented to prevent swine from 
rooting up and destroying pasture lands, State and County 
rights forsale. Samples 10 ets. Address, A. CHAISER & 
BiO., Assignees & Manufacturers, Bishop Hill, Henry Co., Ill, 


‘VERY FARMERand HOUSEKEEPER should 

4 use MARR & LANGMAN’S Patent Liquid Bi-Sulphite 
of Lime, for preserving meat, eggs, cider, etc, Sold by all 
Druggists. Wholesale_agent, W. MARL, 12 Water-st., and 
143 Maiden Lane, New York. 






INGERSOLL’S COTTON AND _— 


WOOL PRESSES, 


INGERSOLT’S HAY AND STRAW PRESSES. 


INGERSOLL’S RAG AND PAPER PRESSES. 
INGERSOLL’S HIDE _AND HAIR PRESSES. 
BOTH HAND AND HORSE-POWER PRESSES, 


for baling all kinds of material, on hand and made to order, 
Also, @ practical machine for sawing down timber, Price 
$25. For price-list and full information, call on or address 
the manufacturers, INGERSOLL & DOUGHERTY, Green- 
point, (Brooklyn), N. Y. 


Fou NTAIN PEN, ONE FILLING WRITES 

ten hours. Gold pens and cases ;_ pens repaired for 50 
cts. Send stamp for Circular, G, F. HAWKES, 64 Nassau- 
street, New York. 


$10 








a Day for All.—Stencil Tool Samples 
free. Address A. J. FULLAM, Springfield, Vt. 





ssociated Dairy and Factory Cheese Vats; with 

heater, cut-off, and hot water supply; complete for 
use-—-great improvements for the present season. Roe'’s Pa- 
tent Farm Dairy Vats, the best in the world. Circulars and 
Pamphlets of H. A. ROE, Madison, Lake Co., Ohio. 


ATENT BRASS PADLOCKS of all sizes, for 

fruit boxes, milk cans, barns, stables, henneries, gates, 
cattle yards, &c. Strong, safe, durable, and do not rust. 
Catalogues mailed. H. RITCHIE & CO., Newark, N. J. 


Choice New Apples. 


I select from 100 varieties 6 very fine new apples; should be 
in every collection, Vermont Beauty, Swmmer, Vermont 
Strawberry, Autumn, these two weigh 1 lb, each; Bush- 
wacker, Franklin, Kirtland, Autwmn, all large, Park Spice, 
Winter, large extra. Each, 3 cions, 50 cts.; the 6, 3 cions 
each, $2.00, by mail. W.S.CARPENTER, 

tye, Westchester Co., N, 1 a 


Marblehead Mammoth Sweet Corn. 


The ears are of an enormous size, often weighing between 
two and three pounds, very sweet and excellent for table use. 
My specimens of this Corn recently took the First Premium 
at two of the Annual Fairs of the Mass. Horticultural Sock 
ety. Per package, 25 cents, or five packages for $1.00. 

fy seed Catalogue gratis to all. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. _ 
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THE NEW YORK 


A GREAT ANNOUNCEMENT !!!! 


WEEKLY, 


The Best Story and Sketch Paper of the Age, a thrilling Tale, entitled 


THE 


MELE: AON TED 


AvuTnorR or “THE S{LvER SHIP, 
Athoroughly authentic history of Salem Witcheraft has 
yet to be written. In the books treating of this subject, the 
atrocities that were perpetrated by the Witch Testers were 
classed a3 almost pardonable offences, because committed 


LEON 


* “Pag WATER WOLF,” 





' 





under the delusion that the victims were gifted with super- | 


natural powers, and could at will afflict any person with the 
most direful physical and mental ailments—such as blind- 


ness, deformity, or insanity. In those days every person who 


suddenly became ill, at once proclaimed that he was be- , 
witched, and began recalling to mind the female on whom | 
he had last looked, and who, it was thought, had prostrated | 
him by the power of Witcheraft, The suspected party, as | 
was natural, generally proved to be some unfortunate woman | 


against whom the invalid had long harbored a spirit of un- 
friendliness. The relatives of the sick person were at once 
summoned; after listening to the story of the individual 
snpposed to be Bewitched, they would proceed in a body to 
the dwelling of the unsuspecting victim, drag her forth, pub- 
licly accuse her of Witchcraft, in having afflicted their suffer- 
ing relative, and make her submit to 


The Witch-Finder’s Test. 


Tears and entreaties were of no avail; the expostulations 
of friends only made matters worse by leaving them open 


to suspicion, and it often happened that in endeavoring to | 


shield the unfortunate victim from the fury of the supersti- 


tious multitude, even the friends of the supposed witch were | 


compelled to undergo the tortures of 


° e ) 
The Witch-Finder’s Test. 

These tests were as numerous as they were atrocious and 

diabolical, and frequently resulted in the death of the vic- 

tim, When proven guilty of Witchcraft, death by the most 


erucl means was of conrse the sentence; but it was not a 


rare occurrence for 


The Witch-Finder’s Test 


toput an end to the victim's sufferings by death, just as she | 


was about to be declared innocent. 
At this distant day, and in this 

will be found many who will discredit the following brief 

description of one of the many tests resorted to by 


The Heartless Witch-Finder. 


The Salemites believed that it was impossible to drown a 
witch—that if thrown into a river, she would certainly be 
able to make her way to the shore. Acting upon this belief, 
when a Woman was suspected of Witchcraft, she would be 
compelled to undergo the 


Witch-Finder’s Drowning Test. 


She would be dragged to the nearest river, and plunged in 
at a considerable distance from the shore, 
woman succeeded for a time in keeping her head above the 
surface of the water, that was considered positive evidence 
that she was a Witch, and she would be stoned to death as 
she struggied with the remorseless waves. In this test the 
only proof of the woman's innocence of Witchcraft was 
when she could not swim, and therefore sank to rise no 
more! Innocent or guilty, it was death in either case! By 
drowning, she proved herself innocent; but if it appeared 
probable that she could save her life by swimming, she was 
stoned like a cat until she drowned ; 





ge of enlightenment, there 


In case the | 


, Even crnelty more atrocious than this was put in practice 
hd j 


The Witch-Finder. 


Private quarrels and ancient grudges were avenged by 
accusing innocent people of Witcheraft. Young wives 
were ruthlessly torn from loving husbands, accused before 
the gaping, ignorant and superstitious populace, 


Branded as Witches, 


and after being marched through the town, that everybody 
might look their last upon the 


Female Demons, 


the terrified women were given over to the villainous 
wretches who had achieved notoriety as 


Witch-Finders. 


Se ae 
The remarkable story which is soon to appear in the 


New York Weekly, 


is a reliable expose of the atrocities enacted in the 


Days of Salem Witchcraft. 


The tale is for i 
ie entitled unded on authentic records and data, and 


THE WITCH-FINDER ; 


OR. 


The Hunted Maid of Salem. 


a plot of the story is original, although it has for its 
t 8 an accurate account of the cruelties that were perpe- 
rated during the period of 


Salem Witchcraft. 





& It should be borne in mind that in No. 16 of the NEW YORK WEEKLY will be com- 
“THE WITCH FINDER; or, THE HUNTED MAID OF SALEM.” 
is for sale by every News Agent. Price Six Cents per copy. Specimen copies sent 
° STREET & SMITH, 11 Frankfort Street, New York. 


menced 
Weekly 
free 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 

H 

Will be Commenced in No. 16, Ready Feb. 18th, of | 
{ 

| 

| 

| 


WITCH FINDER ; | 


—— OR, 


MAID OF 





SALEM, 


* BTC, ETC. 


LEWIS, 


“Syria, THE JEWESS,’ 


Among the principal characters portrayed in this exciting 


story is The Witch-Hunter. 


The most disreputable person in Salem, at the time of the 
Witchcraft excitement, was a man named BoaARDBUSH, Who 
had achieved a devilish notoriety asa Volunteer Accuser, 2 
Witch-Tester, or Witch Discoverer. This heartless miscre- 
ant practiced various juggleries, under pretense of distin- | 
guishing a witch from an innocent person, such as drawing 
blood, saying the Lord’s Prayer backwards, ete. 


The Hunted Maiden. 


Another interesting personage of those times was HESTER 
WAYBROOK, the daughter of a colonial merchant—a beauti- 
ful and noble-hearted girl, whom the villain Boarprusa 
ee with his attentions, and afterwards hunted as a 

itch. 


The White Angel of Salem. 


A third and most remarkable personage of those dark days 
was a mysterious being who appeared in Salem when the 
delusion was deepest. She possessed the aspect of a young 
lady; buta strange peculiarity was noticed in her appear- 
ance—she was strangely white, and her skin shone so bril- 
liantly that many supposed her tobe an angel. She went 
about doing good, opposing the Witch-Hunters, releasing 
prisoners, helping widows and orphans, ete. 

Whoever would have full particulars concerning these and 
ascore of other inhabitants of Salem, in the days of Witch- 
eraft must read the thrilling and beautiful narration just 
— ‘tc the historical collections of Massachusetts, and 
entitlec 


THE WITCH-FINDER ; 


on, 
The Hunted Maid of Salem. 


By Leon Lewis. 
Which will be commenced in No, 16 of 


The New York Weekly. 


——t0e— 


The great success of the NEW YORK WEEKLY is in a 
measure due to the scrutiny exercised in compiling the con- 
tents, so that the slightest offensive word or passage may 
be avoided. Heads of families, fully aware that we expunge 
from our manuscripts every expression that might contami- 
nate the young, present 


The New York Weekly 


to their wives and children, fully confident that its teach- 
ings will have a beneficial eifect, and that its Stories, while 
they inculeate good morals, also exhibit the punishment 
that must attend vice. 

The contents of 


The New York Weekly 


are varied, to suit the popular taste; they are instructive, 
entertaining, and amusing, The thoughtful will find in 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY 


subjects that will induce reflection,the knowledge seeker 
will be edified and learn the social habits peculiar to various 
parts of the world, while the humorously inclined can al- 
ways find in the quaint writings of JOSH BILLINGS, PHI- 
LANDER DOESTICKS, MARK TWAIN, JOHN QUILL and 
other humorists, something that will provoke merriment 
and laughter. 

As we have not space to particularize, at great length, the 
numerous features of THE NEW YORK WEEKLY, we will 
just mention some of the standing attractions: 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS,.—A department in which 
the editor indulges in familiar chat with his correspondents, 
replies to various queries put to him, and disseminates in- 
formation that is of the greatest popular interest. 

THe KNowLepGe Box.—In this column will be found Do- 
mestic Recipes, Scientific Notes, Hints to Farmers and 
Gardeners—in fact, suggestions that will prove useful to all 
classes of society. 

IreMs OF INTEREST.—The important events of the world 
are epitomised in this column, and their essence given in 
pithy sentences, 

PLEASANT PARAGRAPHS.—This department is entirely de- 
voted to articles of a humorous nature, and it forms an ex- 
cellent dessert to the mental feast which the columns of | 
THE NEW YORK WEEKLY contain every week. 

The above are the regular departments of 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY, 
besides which we have 
SKETCHES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
LOVE SKETCHES. 
SKETCHES OF ADVENTURE. 
SKETCHES OF BORDER LIFE. 
SEA SKETCHES. 


With such attractions, who can wonder that 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY 


is considered 
THE BEST LITERARY PAPER PUBLISHED. 

















The New York 





‘THE AMERICAN 
FRUIT CULTURIST, 


BY JOHN J. THOMAS. 


Is a superb book of over 500 pages, profusely illustrated 
with 480 accurate wood engravings, 

It contains practical directions for the Propagation and 
Culture of Fruit Trees, and Small Fruits in the 


Nursery, Orchard, and Garden. 
And is richly bound in extra muslin, full gilt back. Sent 
free by mail on receipt of $3.00, by 
* WM. WOOD & CO., Publishers, New York. 


wwar ALL TAX-PAYERS Need, 
in order to understand what taxes they must pay, is 
Emerson’s Hand-Book of Internal Revenue. 


Just published by 
SAMUEL BOWLES & CO., Springfield, Mass. 
% pages, duodecimo, in paper cover, 25 cents. 
Sent by Mail post-paid on receipt of price. 








The famous 
feat of Aerial 
Suspension as 
performed by 
the great Ma- 
gicians, is ful- 
ly explained 
in Haney’s 
Journal, * 
neat little il- 
lustrated 
monthly of useful, curious, and interesting read- 
ing. Each number iscram full of good reaaing, 
and such as will not only prove interesting but 
profitable. Notwithstanding its marvelously low 
price 


Only 25 cts. a Year! 


no pains or expense will be spared to make it every 
way satisfactory to its readers. No free specimens. 


HANEY & CO., 119 Nassauest., New York. 









cP" Notwithstanding the extremely low price of HANFY's 
JOURNAL, its large circulation enables usto make a most 
liberal offer—we will send the JouRNAL 


One Year Free 


to any postmaster or other person who will get us four 
subscribers. Ali can afford it—al will like it. 





Please See first Advertisement on page 75, 
Feb. No., “Best Evergreen,” and order atonece. 


A Horse Doctor Free. 





SICK AND INJURED ANIMALS CURED 
GRATIS. 





WILKES’ SPIRIT_OF THE TIMES, the great Family, Sport- 
ing, and Literary Weekly Paper of the United States, em- 
ploys a distinguished Veterinarian Professor, who gives ad- 
vice and prescriptions, through its columns, /7ee, to all in- 
quiries concerning Sick or Injured Horses or Cattle, sent to 
the paper by mail. The cures of hundreds of valuable ant- 
mals attest the importance of this department of the SPIRIT. 
Replies are made promptly to all inquiries, whether from 
subscribers or not. No horse-owner or Veterinary student 
should be without the Sprrir. Single copies to be had at 
the news-stands. Subscriptions $5 a year. 

Address Eprror “* WILKES’ Spirit,” New York. 








AINTS for FARMERS and others.—The Graf- 
ton Mineral Paint Co. are now manufacturing the Best, 
Cheapest and most Durable Paint in use; two coats well put 
on, mixed with pure Linseed Oil, will last 10 or 15 years; it Is 
of alight brown or beautiful chocolate color, and can be 
changed to green, lead, stone, drab, olive or cream, to suit 
the taste of the consumer. It is valuable for Houses, Barna, 
Fences, Carriage and Car-makers, Pails and Wooden- ware, 
Agricultural Iinplements, Canal Boats, Vessels and Shi 
3ottoms, Canvas, Metal and Shingle Roofs, (it being Fire 
and Water proof), Floor Oil Cloths, (one Manufacturer hay- 
ing used 5050 bbls, the past year.) and as a paint for any pur- 
ose is unsurpassed for body, durability, elasticity, and ad- 
1esiveness, Price $6 per bbl. of 309 lbs., which will supply 
a farmer for years to come. Warranted in all cases as above, 
Send for a circular which gives full particulars, None gena- 
ine unless branded in atrade mark Gratton Mineral Paint. 
Address, DANIEL BIDWE 





254 Pearl Street, New York. 
WANTED—EVERY WHERE, 
GOOD AGENTS for our new work, “ HOME BOOK OF 
WONDERS ;” also, for a new Family Photograph Bible, 
containing Notes, Indexes, Mapa, Engravings, Record Album, 
&c. BEST TERMS GIVEN. Address, 
BRAINARD & SAMPSON, Hartford, Conn. 


Wanted—Army Guns, Revolvers, &e. 


I will pay Cash and the freight for second hand arms in 
good working order, as follows: 
$15 for Henry’s Repeating Rifles (14 shooters). 
$10 for Spencer’s Kifles and Carbines (7 shooters), 
#5 for Sharp's Rifles or Carbines, 
$5 for Colt'’s Army or Navy Revolvers. 
Cash paid for every description of fire arma, 
prices paid for broken or damaged arms, 
Persons having one or more, can send them by Express, 
C. O. D., or address 
J. H, JOHNSTON, Great Western Gun Works, 
No, 250 Liberty-st., Pittsburgh, Pa, 








Liberal 





Sport for Old and Young! 

The Hyrgrometric or Sensitive Fish amuses thousands, 
Sent by mail to any address on receipt of 10 cents and 
stamp by F. J. PHILLIPS, Providence, R. I. 


You never saw so great a curlosity !! 


Jno. 8, Collins’ Small Fruit Nursery at your 
Post-Office. 
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GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY 


HAVE RECEIVED 
TWO FULL CARCOES 
-OF THE FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 


22,000 HALF CHESTS Py «hip Golden State. 
12,000 HALF CHESTS by ship George Shotton. 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
‘Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large invoices 
ofAhe, tinest-quatity of GreenTeas from the Moyune dis- 
telet of China, which ave ¥hrivaled for fineness and delica- 
cy of flavor. 

To give®ur readers an idea of the profits which have been 
made jn the Tea trade, we will start with the American 
honS@s, Having outof the account entirely the profits of the 
Chinese factors. 

Ist. The American house in China or Japan makes large 
profitgon their sales or shipments—and some of the richest 
retired merchants in the country have made their immense 
fortunes through their houses in China. 

2d. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign ex- 
change used im the purchase of Teas. 

31,<The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. in 
niany Cases, 

ith, On ‘its arrival here it issold by the cargo, and the 
Purchasér sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 1000 to 
000 packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

5th. “The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer 
in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent, 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale 
Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per 
cht. 

jth. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer at 
A profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

8th. The Retailer sells it tothe Consumer for ALL THE 
PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

. When you have added to these mrenT profits as many 
brokerages, cartnges, storages, cooperages and. 

add theseniginal cost of the Téa; it Wil be \pereet t 
the consumer has to pay, And now we propose to show why 
we can sell 80 very much lower than other dealers. 

We propose t@ do away with all these various: profits and 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages and wastes, with 
the exception of a small commission paid for purchasing to 
our correspondents in China and Japan, one cartage, and a 
small profit to ourselyes—which, on our large sales, will 
amply pay us, 

By our system of supplying Clubs throughout the country, 
consumers in all partsof the United States can receive their 
Teas at the same price (with the small additional expense 
of transportation), as though they bought them at our ware- 
houses in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get 
up aClub. The answer is simply this: Let cach person 
wishing to join in a Club, say how much tea or coffee he 
Waats, and select the kind and price from our Price List, as 
pablisked in the paper orin ourcirculars. Write the names, 
kinds, and amounts plainly on the list asseen in the Club 
Order published below, and when the Club is complete send 
it to us by mail, and we will put each party's goods in sep- 
arate packages, and mark the name upon them, with the 
cost, so there need be no confusion in their distribution— 
each party getting exactly what he orders, and no more, 
The cost of transportation the members can divide equitably 
among themselves. See club-list in Jan, No. of this paper. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than thirty 
dollars had better send Post-oflice Drafts or money with 
their orders, to save the expense of collections by express ; 
but larger orders we will forward by express, to collect on 
delivery. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the 
party getting up theClub. Our profits are small, but we will 
be as liberal as we can afford. We send no complimentary 
package for Clubs less than $39. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely upon 
getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from the 
Gtstam House stores to our Warehouses, 

We warrant all the goods we scll to give entire satisfac- 
tion, If they are not satisfactory, they can be returned at 
our expense within 30 days, and have the money refunded. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from their 
stock, which they recommend to meet the wants of clubs, 
They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the Company sell 
them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 

PRICE LIST OF TEAS: 
OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 # bb. 
MIXED, (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., He., best $1 per bb, 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), § 80e., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 

$1.20 per pound. 

IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 
YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per 
- pound. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, bess $1.25 per pound, 
GUNPOWDER, (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per pound, 











COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30¢., 35c., best 40¢c. per pound, 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and Families who 
use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that article 
by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COF- 
FEE, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, and 
warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per pound by pur- 
chasing their Teas of the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 3H and 33 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Office Box, 5643, New York City. 


Evidence After ~ Two Years’ Trial. 


Treasury De i aa ? 
Fourth Auditor’s Office, Washington, Dec. 31, 1867. § 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York, 

The accompanying list completes the second year of the 
existence of this Club, and what I said to you one year ago, 
Ican say again now, and that is, that the Club has been 
highly gratified with the goods received of your house, and 
is abundantly satisfied that better articles and lower prices 
can be obtained there than at any other “house” with 
which we are acquainted, 

If two years’ experience is any criterion for judgment, 
then the public can rest satisfied that “THe GREAT 
AMERICAN TEA Company” is no humbug. 

Very respectfully yours, 
L. CASS CARPENTER. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


From the American Agriculturist. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.—TO QUERIES :— 
Before admitting their advertisement, we learned that a 
large number of our clerksand others had for several months 
been buytag their Tea and Coffee from this Company, with- 
out its beingeknown who they were, and that they had been 
highly please@with their purchases, both as to quality and 
price, and were all recommending their friends to the same 
course, As we have published the advertisement for many 
months, and received no.complaints, we conclude “there 
is no humbug about the establishment.” 

N. B.—All villages and towns where a large 
number reside, by Ciubbing together, can re- 
duce the ost of Their Teas and Coffces abont 
one-third (beside the S@ixpress cha > by 
sending directly to “The Great ican 
Tea Company.” : 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name either 
wholly or in_part, as they are bogus or imitations, We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize the 
use of our name. 

Post-Office orders and Drafts, make payable to the order 
of “Great American Tea Company.” Direct letters and 
orders to the (as below, no more, no less) 


: Great ‘American Tea Company, : 


e Nos. 3f and 83 VESEY-ST., 
Post-Office Box, 5,643, New York City. 


EXTRA NOTICE. 


With the greatly increased interest in Small Fruit Culture, 
there has arisen a large demand for vines and plants of 
Extra Size and Quality for Immediate Bear- 
ing. Young America is impatient of delny, amd the aged 





desire to “eat the fruit of their doings.” 

To meet this praiseworthy demand, we havégrowa astock 
of vines and plants of largest size and best quality, inclnd- 
ing Grapes, Strawberries, Raspberries, Black- 
berries, Gooscberries and Currants. 

We direct attention to advertisement of “Grape Vires Ot 
Large Size,” on page 109 of this No. of Agricultnrist, ta 
Mr. Meehan’s article on 28th page of our Catalogue, and 
especially to our “Extra Vine and Phint Clrediar.” Sent 
with Catalogue to all applicants for 10 ets, 


J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BLACKBERRIES. 


Plants and Root Cuttings.—Plants very low. 
Root Cuttings, with full instructions. 

100 250 500 1,000 

Wilson Early voce ee 0d00 $7.00 $12.00 $20.00 

ee Sree 175 4.25 8.00 15.00 


fat ost- paid on receipt of price. Addres 
i. POSTER, Jn., White Horse P. O., Camden Co., N. J. 











ERTILIZERS OF ALL KINDS — SUPER- 
PHOSPHATES, BONE Dust, FLouR OF Bong, No. 1 PE- 
RUVIAN, PH@NIX ISLAND, AMMONIATED and —_ 4 ANO— 


all of guaranteed quality, at WHOLESALE and R 
it. ALLEN & CO., 189 and 191 Water-st., NEW. YORK. 


wae 





- 
VINES. 
IONA, ISRAELLA, DELAWARE 
ot special qualities for garden and vineyar at NA: den, 
ed prices to clubs, companies, and individuals, Send due. 
cent stamp for price lists, club propositions, and” pam Mee 
containing history of the perform: ince of Iona and ‘Isracite 
in all parts of the country, since first dissemination—two Ee 
ports of Pleasant Valley Wine Co. ,on remarkable wine. HAE: 
ing ability of the Iona, (1867 and’ 1868,) ete. Send twent 
cents for ** Vine-planter’s Aid,’ Heypnlet with many nga 
ings. Iona, (near Peekskill,) C. W. GRANT. 


REID'S NURSERIES. — 


(ESTABLISHED 1836.) Elizabeth, New Jersey, 

One hundred acres closely planted with a fine Stock of 
Dwarf and Standard Pears, Apples, Peaches, Cherries, 
Grapes, and Small Fruits. 

Also, a very large and extensive assortment of Shade 
Trees, Evergreens, and Shrubs, such as are desirable for 
planting in Cemeteries, Parks, Lawns, &c. 

Particular Attention given to small orderg,, 

Catalogues forwarded on application. =a 

DAVID D, BUCHANAN, 
Successor to Wm, Reid, 


NEW CROP OF GARDEN PEAS, 


The following new and select varieties sent oy; mall, post- 



















aid, on rece ipt of price. Ui 

Jarter’s First Crop, the earliest in cultivation.. ‘or Quart, 
Dickson's First and Best, extra early..........sce000 90 cts, 
Early Caractacus, extra'egrly. ...............cececes 65 cts, 
Improved Early Dano’ Save Mf “extra early........ 50 cts, 
American Ton’ Thumb, one foot high, very early.. 90 cts, 
English Tom ‘Thumb, one toot high, 50 cts, 
McLean’s Little Gem, 1 foot, very early and sweet 1 10 
McLean's Advancer, very e: irly “TSE eee cts, 
McLean's Princess Roy al, extra quality .-, Sa 
McLean's Epicurean, delicious flavor. $1 15 
Drew's New Dwart, i foot, very proliti $1 00 
Yorkshire Hero, extremely prolitic and $1 00 
Laxton’s Prolific Long Pod, extra, very sc are 00 


Also many other standard sorts, and all the “Woveltieger 
the season, both in vegetable and flower.seeds, tor which 
see our ne w Illus trated Catalogue of 140 pages, sent by mail 
on receipt of 25 cts.; to re gular’ customers free on applica- 
tion. HOVEY & CO., 53 North Market-st., Boston, Mass. 


RHODODENDRONS 


Grafted plants of all the best hardy sorts at much lower 
prices than ever before. 
PARSONS & CO., Flushing, N. Y. 


VERY FARMER WANTS 
it. Saves half the time im 
planting. Pays for itself in halfa 
day, will last years. Light and 
simple. A child can use it; will not 
et out of order; used on any es 
\ bandle; taken off in a ni 
counts the grains itself; drops t 
exactly where wanted, in i 
0. 











‘ sight. Sizes, No. 1,75 cts.; N 
$1; plants 4 00 to 600 hills without refilling. 
TRY IT. Sent RA 3 xpress on reeeipt of price, Send for 
Pike & PARTRIDGE, .Patentees, 
206 Pex url-st., New York. 


Fors SALE.—A magnificent property on the St. 
John’s River, East. Florida, possessing almost every 
desirable = rracteristic found inAhis fi ivored region. 
Apply-to , -A, MULLER, Jr., 5 Pine-st., New York. 


Circular. 








CHERRY LAWN FARM. 


Our Descriptive Catalogues of Strawberries, Rasp- 
berries, Blackberries, Currants, Goose berries, 
Grapes, Rhubarb, Asparagus, Seed Potatoes, Vegetable 
Plants, (cold-bed, hot-bed, amd. open ground,) mailed to all 
on application. All intrusting vs with their orders will have 
them faithfully executed in e¥exy respect. 

D. H. BROWN, New Brunswick, N. J. 


PATENT OFFICES. 


Inventors who wish - take out Letters Patent are advised 
to counsel with MUNN & CO., Editors of the Scienwujie 
American, who have prosecuted claims before the Patent 
Ollice for over Twenty Years. Their American and Eu 
ropean Patent Agency is the most extensive in the world, 
Charges less than any other reliable agency. 

A Pamphlet, containing full instructions to inventors, is 
sent gratis, 

(2A Handsome Bound Volume, containing 150 
Mechanical Engravings, and the United States Census by 
Counties, with Hints and Receipts for Mechanics, mailed on 
receipt of 25e. 


MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York. 


RURAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Robert Morris Copeland, author of Country Life, furnishes 
plans atid ativice for luying out Public and Private grounts 
of every description. Retersto Jolin M. Forbes, Sathaniel 
Thayer, Boston, F, G. Shaw, New York, 0.8. lubbell, Phil- 


adelphia, G. T, Fleteher, Indi anapolis, Ind, 
Onice 40 Barristers’ Hall, boaten, Mass. 


"MAPLE SUGAR! MAPLE SUGAR! 


COOK’S EVAPORATOR the most successful sugat 
pan the world. Is warranted to save at leart forty per cent. 
in fuel, labor, and quality of syrup and sugar. Send for 
Circular. BLYMYER, DAY & CO.,, 

Manstield, 0. 














=i EEDS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR THE 
FIELD, GARDEN and ORNAMENTAL GROUNDS, trued 
the best of their kinds grown in a and AMERICA. 


Catsiogn®: furnished on receipt of stamps, 
I ALLEN & CO. 189 and 191 W ater-st, NEW.YORK. 
= 





THE GREAT INSECT DESTROYER! 


See Circulars of N, E. Portable Pump Co., Danvers, Mass 
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